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^ CHAPTER XVm. 

BeMiy qf LangMag$* 



¥ ^' 



OF all the fine arts^ patntiog mly and mdp^^ 
tare an in their iiatore inuiativew An omaoiemted 
field ia not a eopy or imitaiioo of iiatwe^ but nature 
itself embellished. Affcbitectiire is piiodactive o£. 
originals, and oopies not. from nature* Sound and- 
noiion may in some measure be Imitated by muaicf 
hot for the oMNit part touste, like arehitectiire^ ie- 
productive of originals. Langoag[e oopies not from 
nature^ more than* music o¥ arfthiteoture ; unfes«^ 
where, like niMie, it\is imilaiive^of sound or mo- 
tiDii. Thus, in thi9*de9fription»ofpartic»lar sounds^ 
language sometimes Jejcqji^t^b words, whicb^ be« 
side their eustomary-^newer -ef. exciting ideas^ re- 
semble by their t>ofuie«s *oB:iharsbness the sounds 
deseribed ; and there are words whicb^ ^y the ce* 
lerity or slowness of pronunciation, have some'tcA 
semblance to the moti<m they signify^ .The imita- 
tive power of words goes one step farther : the 
loftiness of. some words makes them proper sym- 
bols of lofty ideas ; a rough subjeet is imitated by 
harsh-sounding words ; and words of many syl- 
lables pronounced slow and smooth, are express* 
sive of grief and melancholy. Words have a seti 
parate effeet on the mind^ abstracting from tbstr' 
Vol. IL B 
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fiigniftcition and from their imitative power : they 
are more or less agreeable to the ear^ by the fal- 
nesa, sweetness^ faintness; or roughness of their 
tonea. 

These are bat faint bcaoties^ being known to 
those only who have more than ordinary acuteness 
of perception. Language possesseth a beanty su- 
perior greatly in degree, of which we are eminent* 
jy sensible when a thought is communicated with 
perspicuity and sprigbtliness. This beauty of lan- 
guage, arisingfrom its power of expressing thought^ 
is apt to be confounded with the beauty of the 
thought itself: the beauty of thought^ transferred 
to the expression, makes it appear more beautiful.^ 
Bbt these heaiitieSB, if we wish to think aecnrately^ 
must be dinlili^ishfed from eaeli other. They are^ 
in reality so dfstinot, that we Mm^thnes are eon*^ 
sdotts of the Jiif^esl pleasnve langoa^ can aftsrd^ 
ilFben the subject efipMssed is disagrenble: ut 
fhffig that is loathsome, or « scene of horror to 
ittak^ one's hair stand on end, may he described » 
ft manner so lively, a^ that the disagreeabteoass of 
Uie anhjAct shall A6t wjtn 9M(3are: Ijve agiroMbla*^ 
ness of the descrij^cia.* .'Tii^Mcanaeia: of the origi- 
nal heaoty ef taagnage^ cpn^i^eted m signifficanty 
which is a branch of^'lke'ipnfeaeift subject, wiU be 
e«{klalned in their *4)»#eK\ j[.4rkalLonly at present 
dMerve, Chat this biiiM^ 4ij'4b^' beauty 0^ mean* 
itted to an end, that of communicating thought; 
and tience it evidently appears, that of several eK« 
pre^ons all conveying the same thought^ the meat 

-* OlnpCkr n, rart i. Sect 5. Dsmetriui Phal«reiif (of BloettU«i# 

•^ 75.) in»kef the tame obsiecvation. We are a^t, says tkat author^ 
to confound the iangiiaf^e with the subject; and If the latter be ner- 
VDUt, we judge the tame of the fbrnief. Bui they are clearly difti 
tinsmfhMe i ai|d it i> net uiK^mipoo to find tubjiQCt^ of 9^P^ ^^S* 
nity dressed in mean langftiage. Theopompua is celebrated for the 
Slrce of his diction ; but erroneously : hU subject indccA ktm igtt§M 
htm^ ha% hia ftyip veiy tittle 



fcMntifAU i* the sense n^w meiitioMdy is Chal wbMl 
in the nost perfect UMtoDer answers its end. 

Tlie several lieiiaties of leagaage abov^ niett« 
tionedy being of difiSerent kindsi ought lo be ban* 
dWd separately. I shall begiawith those beauties 
sf language that artfie from sound ; after which 
will follow the beauties of language eonsidemd at 
signifioaat: this order appears natural; for the 
sound Of a word b attended to^ before we eooeider 
its signiftcatioo* In a third sectisncoae those sio» 
gilar bAaaties of language that an derived from a 
itselablaace between sound and sigaifioation. The 
beaoties of verse are handled in the last section t 
ferthowgh the foregoing liieaotles are found in verat 
as well as in prose, yet veNe has nuioy pecoliav 
fc^tttios, whieh, §ot the sahe of comiexiett^ linst 
be bvowght nnder one view $ and vorsitcatios, at 
any rale, is a aubjeet of so §reaA smportanee as tA 
deserva a plaee by ttsrif. 

SECTION' I. 

Beauty of t^vpiag^ ^ith tittg^ to liouni. ' 

• \ • •* •• »•*•••* 

Tma s«b|aoi*MqotrfStthe following order t 
The sounds of the dtO^nilii^ttarseQme first : next^ 
these somHls as.untted:iars.f1^1es: third, sylla- 
bles uitited in weftpdifV^fomrth/: words united in 4 
period : and, in the lasipkee, periods united in a 
iiscoiMPse* 

With respect to the ftrst article, ov«ry vowel is 
sounded with a single expiration of ahr from the 
wind. pipe, tbrou^ the eavity of the mouth. Bf 
varying this cavity, the diArent vowels are sound* 
ed; for the air in passing through cavities differing 
hi size, produceth varitous sounds, some high or 
sharp, some low or flat : a small cavity occasions 
a high sound/ a large cavity a low sound. The 
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ftre vowels accwdingly, pronoonced with flie same 
extension of the wind-pipe^ but with diflerest^pen^ii 
inga of the mouth, form a regular series of sounds^ 
descending from high to low^ in the following order^ 
i, e, a, Oy «.* Each of these sounds is agreeabln 
to the ear : and if it be required which of them in 
the most agreeable, it is perhaps safest to hold, that 
those vowels which are the farthest removed, from 
the extremes, will be the most relished. This is 
all I have t^ remark upon the first article : for con* 
•onants being letters tliat of themselves have no 
•ound^ serve only in conjunction with vowels to 
form articulate soands; and as every articulate, 
wund makes a syllable, consonants come naturally 
under the second article ; to which we proceed. 

A consonant is pronounced with a less cavity 
than any vowel ; and consequently every syllaMe 
into which a consonant enters, must have mora 
than one sound, though pronounced with one expi* 
sation of air, or with one breath as commonly ex- 
pressed : for however readily two sounds may 
unite, yet where they differ in tone, both of them must 
be heard if nei(he^of•t|lfn\lte/lll|lp1^ssed« For the 
•ame reason, e.vf i^ ^'lliLlil^*muA( *J)^ composed of 
an many sounds as^j^htt^e.iiiie^tletters, supposing 
overy letter to be di^tnctCy-proHooneed. 

We next inquire; :^ow fsr^syllaMes are agreea* 
bk to the ear. Few £im^9i kK( aO polished, as en* 
tirely to have rejected sounds that are pronounced 
,with difficulty ; and it is a noted observation. That 
auch soonds are to the ear harsh and disagreeable. 
*But with respect to agreeable sounds, it appears, 
that a double sound is always more agreeable thaa 
a single sound : every one who has an ear must be 

* in tWvs floaleof sounda, tbe letter i muvt be pronoanced as in llie 

iprord intere$t, ^pd ^9 intoth^r word^ begiiminj^ with the syllable tn/ 
the letter e as in persuasion; the tetter a as iq bat^ ^nd the letter u at 



•eiisible^ ilMd^ the dipbtkeog ot or at is noire a^pree- 
ftblelhaD any of these vowels pronostieed singly: 
the eawe .holds whwe.a eonsonaDt esters ioto the 
denUe mmmA ; 4hB.«yUable Is has a more agreeable 
eemid than the vowel e, or than aoy vowel. Aod 
ID aapport of ex^ieaeDee^ a salisfactory argomeot 
SMj be dwwii' from the wisdom of Provideoce: 
meeeh is bestowed on maiit' to qualify him for so- 
ciety ; and his provisioa of articalate sounds is pro^ 
partioiied to the nse he hath for them ^ but if sounds 
that are a^eablojdo^ly were not also agreeable 
is eoniaiiAtiony the neeessi^^ of a paii^l seleetiesi 
would rend^ langoage intricate and ^Aeult to be 
attaittfd in any perfection ; and tliis selection, at 
the. name tkne^ woald abridge the nnnber of useful 
«MiBde» so as perhaps not to leave enflcient for an* 
flwering the different ends of language. ^ 

In thas view, the, harmony of proooneiation di& 
Ism wMslyfeom that of nmsic properly so called^ 
In the latter are discovered snoiy sounds ' singly 
agreeable^ whieh in conjonet|on are extremely dis- 
-agreeaUe ;• none bat what are called eonc^rdcmf 
mmmtda having^.a good effMit in eonJweUon. In the 
forasev^ all sOnt^s^\Singiy agMfiible^ are in eon- 
insetiMrooneovdaiit^ and ought to be, in order to 
f olfti the poiposeo of Ji^of^^iig^. 

fifatrang.disoi^wed^Ksyllahles/ we proceed to 
words ; which make/ihe ihif d aortiele. Monosyll% 
hies beloog to the former head : poly^llables open 
4t diffeseat sQene. In , a cursory viewy one^ would 
iasagiaef thai the agrs^blenoss or disagreeableness 
0f a word with nespsct to its soond^ stoutd diepend 
•pMi the agreeaUenoss or> disagreeableness of ita 
component syllables: which is true in part, but not 
entirely ; for we most also take under considera- 
tion^ the eSect of .sjllables in snccession. In the 
irst place, syllables in immediate succession, pro- 
noonced, each of them, tvith the saine> or nearly 
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ibe twie ipef Uure: •£ tk» vMtli^ pMtertr a 4dM«» 
nuiQ of weak, and StM^ht aounAa; witaatB 4ia 
Freacb WQriU<2it-ii» jMHlftctft^irA/ Miha otlmr batti^ 
a syiUiiile ^f the greatest aftertari eacGtadiiig iMla 
9i the jBM^leftt^ or the eouirary^ maket a eaotMi' 
mon% which, becajise of Ue rMUwkabb dieagreeftp 
)>leiie6», is distinf^fthed bjr a fn^wmukti^kMrntL 
' The moflft af^eeaUe^eaeeeiflioa is* wbaie Ike eavity 
is iaereased and dioiimsbedaltaHmteljr tfilhki mo^ 
derate limits^ £KadM(iilefl9 uitMnatiMf hngBiritiff 
pu»iUanimau9* Becoad}y» words CMsMtiagwhi^jr 
lef sjrUablee prooouooed stow^ or af sf Umblea prai* 
iiaiiaced qmckf ceauaonly called hmg and abvrt 
mllMkU§^ have Utile meludy itt tfaem ) wiloaM Iba 
"WqiAm petitmmerfftUMterery dUipinMSj an tbe atbet 
baod^ tbe ioMfn4xtu#e of loag Mid sbart ejrlldifae 
is remarkably a^rtttablie; far exumpim fiegrmf tb^ 
jfentf mmi0!ffuii ^IHtmdef rtfiiUp^ imd^eni^nt, 
hnpetu^mifi.* Tbe canae.vill be cxplaiaad aftw* 
Ward«9 id treating af twaifleatioii 

Didtiagaishabk iroai the beautias above bmb- 
tiooed, Uiere b a beasty ef eoiae wards whirh an^ae 
£roia their eigatt««tiopx •mbea.ftbB eMotioii rassad 
by ttie length OBabaiijieg|i, ^.aaaj^ess or saMatk. 
aeisy of die.aaiiad^«ii»sttabI|Miia*aoy daprea wbat 
18 raided by the seoifajj ff^fSflCli wtrj MBUU^fcabla 
l^eifsan. Bai thia.aUbjeat *lg4oagi Ao tbe «itrd 
•actioD. ; jz. • . :••,.: • 

Tlie fotegeiiig obtenraliQns afiisidd a standard «a 
avevy aatioo^ for aeHaiating, pretty aeearatalyt tba 
aamparaave flierk of tke watds tbal eater iato tfaait 
owtt laoguege : but they ate oeit eqaally useful mi 
aoutparing the wecdeof diffiiiMt kagmgeai wbidi 

* Italian wor4a* like those of Latin ind Qre«k» hi^ft this pr^peftar 
almost universally : English and French words are generally deQ- 
eient. In the former, the loii|if iyllable it removed frmn tbe end, fi 
f#r at the tound v'iU permit ; and in the latter, the last fyttaUe ie S«- 
nerally long. For examplcy Senator in finglisb. Senftlor in Latin, And 
test^w is FMndh. . 
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«« thiif wfptwr. UNbimt i»ti«H jodga Mhr. 
eirtij ^f dM luinlnM» or smMtiMMM of ftrticuUla 
iMndsi a «ii«iitl^ for «i»^^t bMteksiid 4iMgreet» 
tUs to «ii Italnio, m&y koi dbcmlMilymiMUi to m 
warthdm ear : bwt eMfy oa^H miist Jadge for itw 
Mflf ) nor aaa time im any solid ground for a jHra* 
feMBeOy wlMtt them is no eosflidn BUndard te 
whidi we caa appeal. The eascf is ^mmtliy ikti 
eaae as ta btliafiainr and mannara : plaiit.deaKa|| 
avd ainearity^ libevly in mrarde and adioia, ionm 
the ehwaalar of one people; poliietteesi msenre^ 
and a total disgnise of every aantiaieQt thai emk 
gm offence; Ibrai the tbamclnr 9i another peopke 
to^enaii the nannera of the other are dieadroeable.* 
An e Aniinate aiind eannot bear the least of thii 
Booghnese and severity whieb is gonttally esteem* 
ed HUMityy when exevted npoA proper occnaioilst 
neither can an effemioale ear bear the barehiass ol 
oertaia words^ that are deemed nervoui and sound* 
log by those aceastomed ta a rongher tona of 
speaab. Must we then vetks^piish aU tbonghib ofi 
cempariilg langaagea ia point of roogha^ss anA 
smaothness^ aaa Iraitless inqoiry ? Not altogether^ 
fnr mm may pmeeed a certain lengthy thongh witb« 
ant hope of aaotlimata deaieionu A language pro<< 
noaneed with diAoulty even by natives^ must j/ield 
to a aamthw language : and sapposing two Un^ 
gaagea proooaneed with equal faeility by naliveai 
tlm ronghca laagnage^ to na^ judgment^ <iBght to ho 
peefarsad^ provided it bo also stored with a oompa^ 
itafcslnre of OMire meUow aooods) whidb wiU bo 
oaideat from attending to the difflhrent discto thai 
Vtrnphito soand hafli on the mind. AamoothgKdU 
ing sound is agreeable^ by calming tbe mind, and 
lalling it to rest : a rough bold sounds on tbe eon* 
trary, animates the mind ; the effort perceived in. 
prooooneingy is communicated to the bearers,, who 
feel ia their own minds a similar effort^ 
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another eoDsidenUaon : tbe agreeA4)l0tiecft of* eoib/ 
trast iflt the rooslwr laB^fta^^ forwlncli the gteflt 
farietjT'of soonds garM ample opportaaitgr^ .mvoAf 
even iti-aa effemioate ear^ prevail over the iHim 
nnUbrm. rounds of the emoothcr lan|;ufl^.^ TIhs- 
appeara- all that «aii be safely determtned upon the! 
^riMeBt poiat. - Wilh reapect.to the other ciroasu 
atancea that coaatitale the beavty sA woods, thi» 
atandard above: auBDiionad is in&llible when ap- 
plied to foreifgo languagea- ^»* well as to oor own : 
ftire^ery man^ whatever be his^ modier-tongiiey m 
equally capable to jnd|pe.of the length or ahorlnaaa 
of words, of the alternaie opening and ch>sing of 
tibe month in speakings and of the relation that the 
soaod bears to the spose : in these partieolara, thor 

Cdgment is susceptible of no prejudice from con*, 
m, at leant of no invincible prejudice. 
That the English toog^e, originally harsh^ is afe 
present much softened by dropping in the prennn- 
eiation many rednndaiit consonants^ is undoubtedly 
true : that it is not capable of being further mel- 
lowed without suffering in its force and energy,^ 
will scarce be thooghtby any one who possessen 
an ear ; and jret such in Britain is the prapensi^ 
Jbr despatolv that^ overlooking the majesty of wonin 
composed of many syllables aptly connected^ that 
prevailing taste is to shorten words, even at the 
expense of' making them disagreeable to the eary 
and harsh in the pmnonciatioB. Bot I have ar 
oecanion to insist tipon4faiaaHicle9 being prevented 
by an excellent writer, who posseeaed, tf any maa 
ever did^ the. true genius sl. the EngKah tengne^t 

• * That th« luUim tongue is too smoMh, teeaii pn>M»I^ fhrtwcon-' 
tidering, that in versifieation, vowels are fre^ently suppressed, ia^ 
order to produce a rouglier aiid bolder tone. 

t Setf Svift*g proposal for correcting the EndUh tonenie, in a letter 
VoUsfistfof Ojibsd. 
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r cannot however forbear arming one observation, 
borrowed from that author: several teo»es.of our 
verba are formed by adding the final syllable ed^ 
which, beiog a weak sound, has remarkably the 
worse effect by po»se.ssiog the most conspicuous 
place in the word : upon which account, the vowel 
in common speech is generally suppressed, and the 
consonant adc^^d to the foregoing syllable ; whenca 
the following rugged sounds, drudged, disturb^ 
rebuk^d^ fiedg^d. It is still less excusable to foU 
low this practice in writing ; for the hurry of speak- ' 
ing may encase what would be altogether improper 
in eoraposition : the syllable ed, it is true, souoda 
poorly at the end of a word ; but rather that de- 
fect, than multiply the number of harsh words, 
which, after all^ bear an over- proportion in our 
tongue. Tbeauthor above mentioned, by showing 
a good example, did all in his power to restore .that 
syllable; and be well deserves to be imitated. 
Some exceptions however I would make. A word 
that signifies labour or any thing harsh or rugged, 
ought not to be smooth ; therefore forced with an 
apostrophe^ is better ihtLuforced^ without it. Ano- 
ther exception is where the penult syllable ends' 
with a vowel ; in that case the final syllable ed may 
be apostrophised without making the word harsh : 
examples, beiray^df carvf/^d, destroyed, employed. 

Thearticle next in order, is the music of words 
as united in a period. And as the arrangement of 
words in aoccession so as to afford the greatest 
pleasure to the ear, depends on principles remote 
from common view, it will be necessary to premise 
some general observations upon the. appearance 
that objects make, when placed in^an increasing or 
decreasing series. Where the objects vary by small 
differences, so as to have a mutual resemblance, 
we in ascending conceive the second object of no 
greater size than the first, the third of no greater 

Vol. Ih G 
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tAzt than the secbrid, and so of the rest ; vbich di- 
inioisbeth in appearance the size of every object 
except the first : but when, beginning at the great- 
est object^ we proceed gradually to the least^ re- 
lemblance makes us imagine the second as great as 
the first, and the third as great as the second; 
which in appearance magnifies erery object except 
the first. On the other hand, in a series varying 
by large differences, where contrast prevails, the 
effects are directly opposite : a great object succeed- 
ing a small one of the same kind, appearis greater 
(han usual ; and a little object sticteedihg due that 
is great, Appears less than usfnal.^ ' Hence a re- 
markable pleasure in viewing a series ascending by 
large dififerences ; directly oppoilite to tirhat we fbel 
when the differences are small. The least dbjed 
of a series ascending by large diflferences has the 
same effect ttpon the mind, as if it itood single ivith- 
out making a part of the series : but the keeond 
object, by means of contrast, appears greatiir than 
when viewed singly and apart ; and the same effect 
IS perceived in ascending progressively, till we ar- 
rive at the last object. The opposite effect is pro- 
duced in descending ; for in this direction, every 
object, except the first, appears less than when 
viewed separately and independent of the seizes. 
We inay then assume as k maxhn, which Will hold 
in the composition of language as well as of other 
subjects, That a strong impulse succeeding a weak, 
ihakes double impression oh the mind ; and that 
a weak impulse succeeding a strong, makies scarce 
any impression. 

After establishing this maxim, n^e can be at no 
loss about its application to the subject in hand. 
The following rule is laid down by Diomiddes-t 

* See the reason. Chapter Vni. 
t De Btntctura perfects orationit, 1. 3. 



^ In vAcbfe olNieryM^pni est, iie a ip^priUup a4 
^< aiiaorii deacendu^ orfitio ; melius enini flicitur^ 
^^ Vir efit optimum, qoaoi^ Vir opim^ ^^tJ^ TbU 
rale is also applieiibLe to eiM;ire menibfrfl pf a pef 
riody mrhich, according to ooir ^othor's expression, 
oojght not, more tban single words, to proceed fron^ 
the greater to the less, bat from the less to the |^eat* 
er.^ In arranging the members of a period, no 
writer eqnals Cicero : the beanty of the following 
examples oat of many, will not saffer me to slar 
them aver by a reference. 

Qakum quaestor fueram 

^icwn.me aors cootueti^do^e majoroin) 

jjljiucum mQ deorum bomiDumque ji^dicium conjunxent. 

Again : 

Habet honorem quern petimus, 
Habet spem quam prsepositam nobis habemusi 
Habet esisttmaiionem, muUo sudore, l^bqre} vigilHsqaey 
coUectsm. 

Ag^in : 

£ri|ttte DOS ex loisoriiiiy 

Eripivs nos ex faucibus.eorumi 

Quorum crudelitas nostro sanguine non protest expleri. 

' De Oratore. L i. gect. 52. 

Thifl ord^ of words olr iaembe]fs.gradua11y jincreas- 
jng in jiengtii, m^y, f^ far as conife^rna^he pleasu]!p 
pf sound} be denominated a climaxin soufii. 

The iMt ai^tiele is the music of periods ^ united 
jfi.A di#cou^fe ; whiqh sh^ll be despatched |n a very 
lew .words. By no oilier human means is it possiJ 
i))le tp prefent tp the ipind, such a nupnber of ob- 
jects Mid in /N> ewift a succesjuon, as by \speaking 
4r writ^g 9 an^ for tjbiat reason, variety ought mor^ 
4o he uto^ed in these, than in any Mher fprt uf 
compp8i%li* iQ^Qce a role.fpr arraogingthe mem- 

* Se€ Demetrius Pbakreusof Elocution^ seet 18. 
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bers of diCnrettt periods with reltttioii-taeacb oiber. 
That to avoid a tedious onHbrmity of ^ouDd and 
cadence^ the arrangement, the emdence, and the 
length of the members^ ought to be diversified aa 
much as possible : and^tf th^ members ofdifferent 
periods be sufficiently diversified; the periods them* 
selves will be equally so. 

• • M 
' ' • t 

SFXTIpN n. 

Beauty of Language with respect to Sigmjication. 

It is well said by a noted writer,* ^^Tbat by 
*^ means of speech we can divert our sorrows, min^ 
^< gle our mirth, impart our secrets, communicate 
^^ our counsels, and make mutual compacts and 
^< agreements to supply and assist each other." 
Considering speech as contributing to so many good 
purposes, words that convey clear and distinct 
ideaS; must he one or its capital beauties. This 
eause of beauty, is too extensive to be bandied as 
a braoch of any other subject : for to ascertain with 
accuracy e%:en the proper meaning of words, not to 
talk of thj^ir figurative power, uould require a large 
volume ; an useful work indeed, but not to be at- 
tempted without a' large stock of time, stud^, and 
refledicfn. This brancrh, therefore, of the subject 1 
humbly decline. Nor do I propose to exhaust all 
the o'ilferlJ^^utfes of language that relate to signifi- 
cation : tke reader, in a woric like the present, can- 
not ffiirlyVkpeclrtnore than a itiight sketch of thosb 
that Aiake -the grfeatest figure. This task is the 
^ore to niy taste, as being connected with certain 
natural ^^Jnciples ; and the rules I shall have oc- 
casion to Tay'*.Oown, will, if I judge rightly^ be 
Agreeable ilittilrations oi^ these! principles. IQvery 

♦ Scot's Christian Ufe. 



gobject nuist be of importanee'tlmt tends to unfold 
the hamaD heart; for what other science is of greater 
use to human beings ? 

The {iresent suliject is too extensive to be clis- 
CQRsed without dividing it into parts; and whai 
follows soggests a division into two parts. In every 
period, two things are to be regarded : first, tht 
words of which it is composed ;* next, the arrange- 
ment of these words; the former. resembling the 
stones that compose a building, and the latter re- 
sembling the order in which . they are placed. 
Hence the beauties of language with respect to sig- 
idfication, maj not improperly be distinguished into 
two kinds : first, the beauties that ari^^e from a right 
choice of words or materials for constructing the 
period ; and next, the beauties that arise from a 
due arrangement of these words or materials. I be- 
fin with rules that direct us to a right choice of 
words, and then proceed to rules that concern their 
arrangement^ 

And with respect to the former, communication 
of thought being the chief end of language, it is a 
rule^ That perspicuity ought not to be sacrificed to 
any other beauty whatever : if it should be doubt- 
ed whether perspicuity be a positive beauty, it can- 
not be doubted that the want of it is the greatest 
defect. Nothing therefore in language ought more 
4a be studied, that to present all obscurity in the 
expression ; for to have no meaning, is but one de^ 
gree worse, than to have a meaning that is not uni 
derstood. Want of perspicuity from a wrong ar- 
rangement, belongs to the next branch. I shall 
here give a few examples where the obscurity arises 
from a wrong choice of words ; and as this defect 
is too common in the ordinary herd of writers to 
make examples frotn them neeesrisary, I colifine my- 
self to the most celebrated authors. - 



Iiifyf gpwliing of a faot ^Ster a kAtfle^ 

Mukiqtte in ruioa majore qustm fj^iga oppress! obtruncati* 
que. L, i?. «ec/. 46. 

Thin A&thor is frcqueoitlj obscwe, hj e^vessips 
jbot part of hi« thou^M^ leayiJD^ it to be f;pi9pletea 
jby his re/ider. His deacriptioa of t^e ,se%.,^^ 
h xxviii. c(y7. 30. \» extremely perpjiexe^. 

Unde dbi reditum cer49 twbundru Parciae 

JRiipere. ffw^ace^ i^4. «!$. ^. 

Qai persaepo cava tesludine &s)ri^ amorem) 

JVbi» elaboratum ud ficdfim, JioracJey €fiod,ids. IX. - 

Me fa5ulo3SB Vultyre in Appulo^ 
Altricis extra titnen ApuliXf 
Xudo, '{atigatumque 9onmoj 
Fronde oova ^lueraai paluiiibes 
Te^ere. 

M^rqcCi .Carm, /. lit. ode 4. 

. Purs idyus aguae, aUvaque jugerum 
Paacorami et segetis certa fides inea^, 
Fulgentum imperio ferjtilis AfricfB 
j^alUi 9orie itmtior. 

Morace^Qurm. Lm. ode l£. 

Cum fas atque nefas exiguo Jlne Jibidinum 

Discernunt avidi. Horace^ Ctuwu I. i. cde V6. 

Ac spem fronte serenat. JEtieid\ iv. 477. 

JL 4m in greiater pi^iu sli^t tbe-fpregoin^ pasr 
Mge4^ than <a)>oqt n&y I^lia^e reotared to eritiei^e^ 
])<ing awAte (bat a vague tor ^olisoai;^ exprosaioiiy is 
iQ)t to gain fa^vour with tjhose w;bD nqglect tp %i^- 
juine it .witb a cuitipal eye. To some it cari^ies tb^ 
tkW9^ thatttibey 3reli«h tbe .mofit ; and by soggectiog 
»'ai¥Mia meaniogs |U once, it is admired by otberp 
p» eopcise a^d cqnipfebeoslve : which by tlie way 
jairly ac^oaols for the opinion generally entertain- 
ed ^ilb respeot. to moat langmg^s in their infant 
state^ of expreasjAg much in few word4. This oh* 
aervation may be illuatrated by a passage from 



^ifiilliati/qaoied iti th« ImI taldme Ah* k differetit 
pflfpo86. 

At cuae Polycleio defiMrunt, Phidix atque Alcameni dio- 
tbt. Phidias tamen diis quam hominibus efficiendis melior 
artifex traditur : in etxire viero, longe citra aemulum, Tel dl 
ufiil niai Mintnralft Attieni^ Aft Olymf^um In £lide Jovetn 
ftciaaet) tnjfi^ ftukkritudo adjecine a&qwid etmm rectp$€ TcH^ 
gioni iridetuTi adeo tnajestas ofims Deum €quaviU 

The Hfedtenc^ in tfte I^Atic chuntettrd lippeared to 
me fttlundantly perspicuous^ before I gave it peen* 
Uar attention. And yet to examine it independent 
df Ibe coiitett) its proper meaning is not what iir 
intended r the worda natarally import^ that the 
beaaty of ttie statues mentioned, appears to add 
soibe ne# tenet er rite to the established religion^ 
or i^ppears to add neW dignity to it ; and we mast 
coBsalt the context before we can gather the true 
meafiiBg ; which is^ that Ihe Greeks were confirm- 
ed in the %elief of their established religion by 
tiieiM liiajestie statues, si» like real divinities* 

There teay be a defect in perspicuity proceeding 
even from (he slightest ambigoity in construction ; 
is tvheite* the period commencel^ with k member 
conceived to be in the nominative case^ which af^ 
ferlvard is ftmnd to be in ibe accusative. Exam- 

Sle : '^ 8ome emotions more peculiarly connected 
with the fine arts^ I propose to handle in sepa- 
^^ rate ehapters.^^* Better thus : ^ Some emotions 
^ niore peculiarly connected with the fine arts^ are 
^ {proposed to be handled in separate chapters.'^' 

I add another error kgtunst perspicoity ; which 
I mention the rather because with some writers it 
passes for a beauty. It is the giving different 
names to the same object, mentioned oftener than 
once in the same period. Example : Speaking of 
the l^nglish adventurers who first attempted the 

• Klementi of Criticism* vol. i. p. 43. edit. T. 



conqnevt of IrelAnd^ <^ asd iottefl^d of reclumtog tke^ 
^^ natives from their uncaUivated maoners, Ihey 
^< were gradually asuinalaled to the ancient inha* 
^^ bitants^ and degenerated from the customs of. 
^i their own nation." From this mode of expres- 
aion, one would think the author meant to distin* 
guisjh the ancient inhabitants from the natives ; and 
we cannot discover otherwise than from the sense^ 
that these are only different names given to the 
same object for the sake of variety. But perspi- 
cuity ought never to be sacrificed to any other beau- 
ty, which leads me to think that the passa^^e may 
be improved as followa : '' and degenerating froin 
^ the customs of their own nation^ they were gra- 
^' dually assimilated to the natives, instead of re- 
^^ claiming them from their uncultivated man- 
^^ ners." 

The next rule in ordjer^ because next in import* 
ance, is, That the language ought to correspond to 
the subject : heroic actions or sentiments require 
«levate4 langoage ; tender sentiments pu^hl to be 
expressed in words soft and flowing , and plain 
language void of ornriment, is adapted to subjects 
grave and didactic. Language may be considered 
as the dress of thought ; and where the one is not 
suited to the other, we are sensible of incongruity, 
in the same manner as where a judge is dressed 
like a fop, or a peasant like a man of quality. 
Where the impression made by the words resem* 
blea the impression made by the thought^ the simi«- 
lar emotions mix sweetly in the mind^ and doubl* 
the pleasure ;^ but where the imprci^sions made 
by- the thought and the words are dissimilar, the 
nnnatural union they are forced into is disagree- 
ble.t 

This concordance between the thought and the 
words has been observed by every critic, and is so 

• Chapter II. Pwrt ir. f ^^i^-' 
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well iindentof d m not to require any Hki«traiioB. 
Bat there is a copcordance of a peculiar kind^ tbat 
|uis scarceljr been touched in worka of criticiam^ 
(hongb it coDtributea to aeatue9a qf eoinpositioD. It 
if what followa* In a tboiight of any extent^ Wf . 
commonly find some parts intimately united^ some 
sKghtly^ some disjoined, and some directly oppos* 
ed to each other. T6 find these conjunetions and 
disjnnctions imitated in the expression^ is a beau* 
ty : bect^ufe sueh imitation makes the wordf con- 
cordant with the sense. This doetrine may be iU 
lostrated by a familiar example. When we have 
oeeasion to mention the intimate connexion that tbt^ 
sonl hath with the body^ the expression ought to 
b^ ikemml and body ; because the particle thej re- 
lative to both, makes a connexion in the expres- 
sion, resembling in some degree the connexion in 
thetbonght; but when the soul is distinguished 
from the body, it is better to say the 9oul and the bo* 
if; because the disjunction in the words resem^^ 
hies the disjunction in the thought. I proceed te 
other examples^ beginning with conjunctions. 

Coostitait agmen ; et expedire tela animosque, equitibu$ 
JQssiS, &c. JUvyj L xxxviii. 9cct. 25. 

Here the words that express the^ connected ideas 
are artificially connected by subjecting them both 
to the regimen of one verb. And the two folloWr 
ing are of the same kind. 

Qunm ex paucis quotidie aliqui eonim caderent aut Tulne- 
Tsrentar, et qui auperarent, feasi et eorporibua et anhnts 
etscnt, &C. JJvyy L xxxtUi. mccl 39. 

Post acer Moestheus adducto conatitit arcu, 
Alta petens, p^nterqae oculos telumque tetendit 

JEmddf V. 50r. 

Bat to JQstify this artificial connexion among the 
words, the ideas they express ought to be intimate* 
ly connected ; for otherwise that concordance which 
Vol. U. D 
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is required between the s^nse and the expression 
will be impaired. In that view, a passage from 
Tacitus is exci^ptionable ; where words that signify 
Ideas very little connected, are however forced into 
an artificial union. Here is.tbcj passage : 

Germaniftomnis aGaUiis, Rhxttisqnef et Pannoniis, Rheno 
et Danubio flumioibus ; a Saimatis Oucisque, mutuo metu 

aut montibus separalur.^ De Moribus Germanomm, 

Upi>n the same account, I esteem the foHowing 
passage equally exceptionable. 



• The fiend look'd up, and knew 



His mounted scale aloft ; nor more, but fled 
lMurm*ring, and with him fled the shades of night. 

Paradise LoMt^ b/w, at the end» 

There is no natural connexion between a person'a 
flying orretiring^ and the succession of daylight to 
darkness; and therefore to connect artificially thdf 
terms that signify these things cannot have a sweet 
effect. 

Two members of a thoaght connected by their 
relation to the same action^ will naturally be ex- 
pressed b^* two members of the period governed by 
the same verb ; in which case these members, in 
order to improve their connexion, ougli^ to be con- 
structed in the same manner. This beauty is so 
common among go<id writers, as to have been little 
attended to; but the neglect of it is remarkably 
disagreeable : For example, '' He did not mention 
^< LeoBora^ nor that her father was dead.'' Better 
^hus : f^ He did not mention I^eonora, nor her fa- 
'« ther's death." 

. Where two ideas are so connected, as to require 
but a copulative, it is pleasant to find a connexion 
in the words that express these ideas, were it ev^n 
•0 digbt a« whf)re batii begin witji the same letter: 



9MT* u.] BeoMifi^ of Jjtmgwiff^ m. 

Tbe pe^cockt in aU bia pridet cloes not^diylaf half tKft G9« 

lour that appears in the garments of a Britisri kidy,' when >h« 
is either dressed for a ball or a birth-day. 

Spfetator^ Na 265. 

Had not my dog of a steward run away aa he did} without 
making up his accounts, I had still been immersed in sin and 
sea-coal. ' Ibid. No. 530. 

My life's companion, and my bosom-friend, 
One faith, one fiame, one fate shall both attend. 

Dry den. Translation of JEndd. 

There is seDsibly a defe<it in neatness when unifor- 
mity ID this case is totally neglected;* witness the 
following example, where tbe construction of two 
members connected by a copulative is unnecessari* 
ly varied. 

For it is confidently reported, that two young gentlemen 
of real hopes, hright wit, and profound judgment, who, upon 
a thorough examination of causes and effects, and by the 
mere force of natural abilities, without the least tincture of 
kaming^ h^ve made a discovery that there was.no God, and* 
gener<m9ly*cQp^mufUi:at^ing their thoughts for .the good of (ho, 
public, were some time ago» by an unparalleled severity, and. 
upon I know not what obsolete law,. broke for blaspbemy'.t 
[Betier thus z\ — ^having nrade a discovery that there was Ticy 
Uod, and ba?ing generously cotttttittnieatad tbcdr tfaoUgftts' 
for the goo4 bf the public, were some ume i^, > kc. . 

He had been guilty 'bf a fault, for which' bis master iu^MXA 
Imtc put him to death, had he not found an opportunity, to 
escape out of tua hands, and JlcdmjQ x\it deserts of Numi*: 
dia* Guardian^ Na 139. 

If all the epds of the Revolution are already obtained, it is 
not only impertinent to argue for obtaining any of them, but 
facUqus defigna might ^ imputed^\%T\^ the tomt of incendiary, 
be applied with some colour^ perfaraps, to^aoy one who ahould, 
persist in pressing this point. 

^ iHs^ertation upon JPartieSy Dedication. 

Next as to example? of disjutietipo aii() oppctsi'^. 
tiOQ ia the parts of the thought^ imitated in the ex- 

* S^ Giraij^'i French Grammar, Discourse Xii. 

f An argutnent against abolishing Christianity. Svifl. 



WMtioti; kn imiMlkm that ii ^kittingsfffted bj fite 
Atme of anHth69i$. 

Speaking of Goriolanas soliciting the people to 
be made coiisal : 

Witb a proud heart he irore his humble weeds. 

CoriokinU9. 

Had fou rather Cesar were living, and die all slaresy than 
that Caetar were dead| to liire all free men ? 

JyUu9 C^^mr. 

He bath cool'd my Friends and heated mine enemies. 

Shakafiearc. 

. Ad arti^cial conaexinD amoug the words^ is un- 
doubtedly a beauty when it represents any peca- 
liar connexion among the constituent "parts of ithe 
thought ; but wbei^e there is no doch connexion^ it 
is a positive deformity, as abore observed^ because 
it makes a discordance between the thought and 
expression. For the same reason we ought also t« 
avoid every artificial oppositton of wordi where 
there is nonie in the thou^t. This last, turned 
verbal antithesis^ is studied by low writers^ be- 
cause of a certain degree of liveliness in it They 
do not consider how ineongruoM it is, in a grave 
composition, ;to cheat the reader, and to make him 
expect a contrast in the though^ which ttpon eaut- 
mination is not found there. 

A S^ht wife doth make a heavy husband. 

M^chant q/* VMc^. 

Here is a studied imposition in the words, not only 
Without any opposition in the sense, but eveta where 
there is a very intimalte connexion, that xlt cause 
and effect; for it is the levity of the wife that tor- 
ments the husband. 



• Will maintain 



Upon his bad life to make all this good*. 

JQng Richard II. Act I. Sc. 3^ 



iMceitm. WiifC, ikitt ttoie iMpen H^ lUte MlKtaite Ittre i 
Mia. If 'tbott respect thea, beat to tnke thetn.iq). 
JLucetta. Nay, I was taken ufi for laying them dovm* 

7W Gentlemen of Verona^ Act I. &. 3. 

A fattlt ^ir^ctly <»p|Ki9illB to that last mentidned^ 
19 to eoBJdti ardikially words that oMpreee ideas 
o p f to o c4 to each other. This is a fault loo gross 
to be ia eomiaoii practice ; and yet writers are goiU 
ty of it in soaie d^ree^ wheo they coojoin by a m* 
palathw things traosacted at differeat periods of 
tine. Hence a want of nmtoesa ia the foUewing 
expression. 

The nobtUty tdo, who^ the King had tio meant of retaining 
by suitable offices and preferments, had been seized with the 
general discontenti and unwarily threw themselves into the 
scale which began already too much to preponderate. 

History of G, Britain^ vol, I. fi. 250. 

In pelriods of this kiod^ it appears more neat to ex<* 
press the past time by the participle passive^ thus : 

The nobility having been seized with the general ^scon- 
tent^ unwarily threw themselvbsy &c. (or) The nobility, Who 
had been seized, &e« unwarily threw themselves, Stc. 

It is oDpleasant to flndeven a negative and afllr- 
matiye proposition connected by a copalative : 

Kec excitatur classico miles truci, 
Nee horret Tratum mare ; 
Forumque vttat, et superba civium 
Potentiorum limina. Horace^ Efiod, ii. /. 5. 

If it appear not plain, and prove untrue, 
Deadly divorce step between me and you. 

Shaksfiearei 

In mirth and drollery it may have a good effect 
to connect verbally tluogs tliat are opposite to each 
other in the thought. Example : Henry IV. of 
France introdacing die Mareschal Biron to some 
of bis friends, ^< Here^ Gentlemen/^ says he, ^^is 
^^ tbe Mareschal Biron^ whom I freely present both 
'^ to my frknds and enemies.'^ 



Thii rale of stodymg wsM^tnAtj betwMn the 
tbou{i;hi and expression, may lie extended to tfao 
eoostroction of sentences or periods. A sentence 
or p^'riod ought to express one entire thought or 
mental proposition ; and different thongbts ought 
to he separated in the expression by placing them 
in different sentences or periods. It is therefore 
offending against neatness, to crowd into one pe- 
riod entire thoughts requiring more than one ; which 
is joiniilg in language things that are separated in 
reality. Of errors against this rule take the follow**^ 
ing examples. 

Behold, thou art Mr, my beloved, yea pleasant; alao our 
bed is green. 

Caesar, describing the Suevi : 

Atqae in earn se consnetodinem adduxerunt) tl locis fri- 
gidisttimU, neque vestitus, pr^\6r pellen^ habe.int quid^uuiDy 
quarum propter exiguitateoiy magna est corporis pars aperta^ 
et laventur in fluminibus. Commentaria^ L iv. finn, 

Burnet, in the History of his own Times^ giving 
Lord Sunderland's character, says, 

His own notions were always good 6 but be was aioan of 
great expense. . 

I have seen a woman's face break out in heats, as she has 
been talking against a gre<it lord, whom she had never seen 
in her life ; and indeed never knew a party-won san thai k^t 
her beauty for a twelvemonth. Sptctatorj No. 57. 

Lord Bolingbroke, speaking of Strada : 

I single him out among the modefnst because he had the 
foolish presumption to censure Tacitus^ and to write history 
himself; and your Lords liip will forgive this short excursion 
in honour of a favourite writer. 

Lettertrnt BS^twy^ Vol. I. Let. ▼• 

. It seems to me, that in order to maintain the moral systc^ 
of the world at a certain point, far betow that of ideal perfec- 
don, (for we at% made capable of conceiving what we are'irt-' 
capable, of atia|ning}, buthowever«afikisnt uponthe^w^vsl^tO' 



MOstitttte a mf tatf md hftppy, or at the wont tolerable : I 
lay, it seems to nie» that the Author of Nature has thou^^bt 
fit to mmgle from time to time, among the societies of men, 
a few, and but a few, of those on whom he is graciously 
pleased to bestow a larger proportion of the etherial spirit 
than is gnren» in the ordjnary coarse of his providence to the 
SODS of men. 

Bolingbroke^ <m the Spirit of Patriotism^ Let. L 

To crowd in a single member of a period dif- 
ferent subjects, is. still worse than to crowd them 
into one period : 



>-Trt)]am,jrenitDre Adamasto 



Paupere (mansissetque utinam fortun<i) profectus. 

Mnddi iii. 614. 

From eonjuncUons and disjunctions in general, 
we proceed to comparisons, which make one spe* 
cies of them, beginning with similes. And here 
also, the intimate connexion that words have with 
their meaning, requires that in describing two re- 
sembling objects, a resemblance in the two mem- 
bers of the period ought* to be studied. To illus- 
trate the rule in this case, I shall give various ex- 
amples of deviations from it; beginning with re- 
semblances expressed in words that have no re^m- 
blance. 

I have observed of late, the style of some great ndniMtert 
very much to exceed that of any other firoductions. 

Letter to the Lard High Treasurer. Sw(ft^ 

This, instead of studying the resemblance of words 
in a period that expresses a compariison, is going 
cot of one's road to avoid it. Instead of produc- 
tiona, which resemble not ministers great nor small, 
the proper word is ttritera or authors. 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure on the one 
hand, they are as much liable to flattery on the other. If they 
receive reproaches which are not due to them^ they likewise 
receive praises which they do not deserve. Bfiectator. 

Here the subject plainly demands uniformity in ex- 
]^ssion instead of variety ; and therefore it is sab- 



mittod, wbeUier the pwM wwM Mft do httHw ift 
tbe following manaer : 

If men c^ eminence be exposed lo ceneare on Uie one 
hand, thef are as much exposed to flaueiy on the other. If 
ihey receive repioaches that, are not doot they likewise ret 

ceive praises that are not due. 

I cannot but fancy, however, that this imitatioh, which 
passes so currently with other juds^mcntwf must at some time 
or other have stuck a little with your LortUMp.* [Better 
thus :] I cannot but fancy, however, th&t this imitation, which 
passes so currently with othen, must at some time or other 
have stuck a little with your lArtkhip. 

A glutton or mere sensualist is as ridiculous as the other 
two characters. 8huf$e%bury^ VoL u fu 139. 

They wisely prefer the generoue ejfbrtn of good-wiU and of- 

feetion^ to the reluctant compliances ef ouch ue obey by force. 

Remarks on the Metory q^ £ngian4% Letter V. JSoHngbrote* 

Titae Living, mentioning a demand made hj the 
people of Enna of the keys from the Roman go- 
vemorj makes him say, 

Quas simul tradiderimus, Carth^giniensiunn ^ztemplo En- 
na erit, foediusque hie trucidabimur, quam Mur^antiae praesi- 
dium interfectum est. JL xxiv. eeet. 38. 

Qaintus Gartias, speaking of Foros mounted o|i 
an elephant, and leading lus army to battle : 

Magnitudini Fori adjicere videbatur bellua qua vehebatuv, 
tantum inter c^eteras emiuensi qtumto aliis ipse prassubat. 

/.. viii. cafi. U. 

It is still a greater deviation from congrnity^ to 
affect not only variety in the words, but also in the 
fiooftraction. Desoribiag Tharmopylft^ Titns Li* 
vius says. 

Id jugum, aicut Apcnnini dopsolulia dividitur, ita mediam 
Gr«ciam diremit. L. xxxvi. eect. 15. ' 

Speaking of Shakspeare r 

• LeUcr concerning^ Enthusiasm. Shaftesbury. 
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^ There may remain a suspicioti that we overwrate the great* 
iiesa of his genius, in the same manner as bodies appear mor»* 
gitc*«ntic on account of their bein^ disproportioned and mis- 
shapen. Mstory 0/ C Britain^ Vol. l./i, 138. 

This is stadying vmety in a period where the 
beaaty lies in uaiforoiity. Better thus : 

There may remain a suspicion that we'^over^rate the great- 
ness of his ^eniusy in the same manner as we over-rate the 
greatness of bodies that are disproportioned and mis-shapen. 

Next as to the length of the members that sig. 
nify the resembling objects. ' To produce a resem- 
blance between »<uch members, they ought not only 
to be constructed in the same manner, but as near- 
ly as possible be equal in length. By negleptiog 
this elrcomstance, the following example is defec- 
tive in neatness : 

As the performance of all other religious duties will not 
avail in the sight of God, without charity s so neither will the 
discharge of all other ministerial duties avail in the sight of 
meny without a faitf^fuL discharge x^f this firindpal duty. 

Dissertation ufion parties^ Dedication. 

In the following passage are accomulated all the 
errors that a period expressing a resemblance can 
weUadmit^ 

* Ministers are answerable for every thing done to the pre- 
judice of the constitution, in the same proportion as the pre- 
servation of the constitution in its purity and vigour, or the 
perverting and weakening it, are of greater consequence to 
the nation^ than any other instances of good or bad govern- 
ment. Dissertation ufion parties^ Dedication* 

Next of a comparison where things are oppose^ 
to each other. And here it must be obvioos, that 
if resemblance ought to be stndied in the words 
which express two resembling objects, there is 
equal reason for studying opposition in the words 
which express contrasted objects. This rule will 
be best illnstrated by examples of deviations from 
it: 

ToL. H, E 



A frmid 0]Hi«gtiAltt « mMi*t viitUMt an eDemf ittflames 
hftcriiMt. ^cfcltrt No. 399. 

Here the oppogilioD in the thought is neglected ia 
the words, which at first view seem to import, that 
the frteod and the enemy are employed in differ- 
ent matters, without any illation to each other, 
whether of resemblance or of opposition. And 
therefore the contrast or opposition will -be better 
narked by expressing the thought as follows : 

A friend exaggerates a mau^s virtues, an enemj his 
crimes. 

The foUowittg are examples of the m9i# kind. 

Ths vise man is happy, xchen he gains his own approba«> 
lion ; the fool when be recommends ^mself to the applause 
of those about him« IbkL No, 73. 

Better: 

The vise man ia happy when he gains his own approkA- 
tioo ; the fool when he gains that of others. 

Sicut in frugibus pecudibusque, non tantum semina ad ser-^ 
▼Midum indolem valenc, quantum terrae propnetes coalique^* 
sub quo aluatur, mutat* JJvy^ /rA.'xxxviu. 9cci. 17. *• 

We proceed to a rale of a different kind. Dnr- 
isg the course of a period, the seene ought to he 
continued without variation : the changing front 
person to person^ from subject to subject, or trpm 
person to subject, within the bounds of a single 
period^ distracts the mind, and affords no time Um^ 
a solid impressiou. I illustrate this rule by giviog 
examples of deviations from it 

Hono% alit artesi omneMque in9endantur ad studla gloria % 
jacentqiie ea semper qux i^ud quosque improbantur. 

^ Cfccro, TuacuL qu€at. I, i. 

Speaking of the distemper eontvaeted by Alex- 
ander bathing in the river Cydnus, and of tbt curti 
offered by Philip the physician : 



iMer hue di ParmefkiMie* MiMimo pufpurAtonmi, lltenit or- . 
gifiitf quibttt ei detmntUbat, ne salQum tnam Philtppo cow- 
nitteret* Qtdntus Curiitu^ i, iii. ca/k. 6. 

Hooky io bis Romaa hktory^ speaking of Euoie* 
aesy who bad been beat to the groatid with a 
stone^ 9tLj9y 

After a short time he came to hirotelf ; and the next daj, 
tkey put hioi od board hit sbipt'oAfcA conveyed hiaa im tb 
Corintht aiia thence to tho' island of .figina. 

I f;ive affotber example of a period which is an- 
pleasant^ even by a very slight deviation ftom Uia 
rale: 

That sort of instruction which is acquired by inculcating 
Ski imiiortaAt moral truths flic. 

This expression inclndes two person*^ onA acqnir- 
ing anct one incnlcating ; and the scene is changed 
without necessity. To avoid this blemish^ the 
ihoaght may be expressed thus : 

That sort pt iBttmction which is affbrded by incnkatingy 
he. 

The bad effect of such change of person is re- 
markable in the following passage. 

The Britofui daily harassed by cruel inroads from the Picu» 
were forced to call in the Saxons lor their defeoce, vfho conn 
sequently reduced the gfeatestpart of the island to their owh 
fibweis drove the BritoAsioto the most remote and mountahit^ 
aas partsy and the reet of the ctuntry^ in customs^ religion^ 
and langiM^y became wholly Saxons. 

Letter to the Lord IBgh Treaeurer. Swf/t. 

The following passage has a change from sabjeet 
to pefeson. 

ThU pToetitution of praUe is not only a deceit upon the 
gross of mankind, who^ke their notion of characters from 
the learned ; bst alio the better wort must by this means lose 
MMM fart at leaat of that desire of fioas whkh is the infOttn<» 
tire to generous actions^ when they find it promiscuously be-» 
stowed on the meritorious and undeserving. 

Guar^arif No. 4. 



Bv6B M'ftligbiA «lMuigeu to vary the coBitrafr^ 
tiofi in the same period, is unpleasant : 

Annibal lure prima, Balearibus levique alia armatura prx- 
'iinissa, trtiiBf^ressus flu men, ut quosque traduxferat, ha in acie 
loeabat ; Galloa Hiiipancisque equitei . prope ripatn Isvo in 
cornu adversu&r Roaianum equitatum ; dextrum cornu Numi-' 
dis equitibus datum. Tit, Liv. I. xxii. eect, 46. 

4Speakmg of HannibaPs elephants drove back bjr 
the enemy upon his own army : 

' ' ' £o magia rtiere in suds belFux, tantoque majorem stragem 
•dere quam inter hostes edideraoti quamo acrins paver coo* 
aternatam agit, quam insidentis magistri imperio regitur. 

Xiv. /. xxvii. 9ect» 14. 

This passage is also faulty in a different respect, 
that there is no re semblance between tiie members 
of the sentence, thodgh they express a simile. 
. The present head, which relates to the choice of 
materials, shall be closed with a rule coneernins 
the use of eopolaiives. Longinus observes, that it. 
animates a period to drop the copulatives; and he 
gives the following example from Xenophon. 

• * 
Closing their shields together, they were push'd^ thcj 
fought) they slew, they Were slain. 

TreatUe qf the SuhHme^ eafi. xvi. 

^e reason I lake to bp what follows, A continued 
soubd, ir not loud, tends to lay us asleep : an inter* 
rupted sound rouKCs and animates by its repeated 
impulses. Thus feet compo<9ed of syllables, being 
pronounced with a sennible interval between each, 
toake more lively iibpressions than ran be made by 
a continued sound. A period of which .tlie Vnem* 
bers are connect<^d by copulatives, produceth an 
effect upon the ,mind approaching to that of a con- 
tinued sound; and therefore the suppressing copa« 
lattves mostaninuUe a description. It produces a 
different effect akin to that mentioned : the members 
of a period connected by proper copulatives, glide 
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tiuHiUily ami gftttty almig ; and are a prMf of 66- 
daienem and leiaore io the upeaker: on the other 
hand, one in the hurry of paasioo, oeglectiiigcopu- 
Utives and other. particles, expresses the princi|uil 
image only ; and for that reason, hurry or quick 
action is best expressed without copulatives : 

yeni, vidi, yici, 

_^- It* : 

Ferte ciii flammssy date reUb impelttte remos. 

Quis globus^ O cifis, caligine ToWknr atm ? 
Ferte citi ferrom, dele tela» scaDdite muroa. 
Hofttis adest) eja. JEneid<t ix. 37. 

In this view Longtiius^ justly compares copulatives 
in a period to strait tying^ which in a race obstructs 
the freedom of motion. 

It follows, that a plurality of copulatives in Aba 
same period ought to be avoided : for if the bying 
asid« copulatives give force andlrveltness, a redun- 
dancy of them must render the period languid. I 
appeal to the following instance, though there are 
but two copulatives. » * 

Upon looking over the letters of mf female correxpondentSt 
I find several from women complaining of jealous husbands; 
and at the same time protesting their own innocence^ and de- 
niing mj advice upon this occasion. Sfieciatory No. 170. 

I except the case where the words are intended 
to express the f^oldness of the speaker; for there 
the redundancy of copulatives is a beauty : 

Dining one day at an alderman's in the city, Peter observed 
him expatiatintc after the manner of hia brethren, in the 
praises of a sirloin of beef. <^ Beef,'* said the sage magis- 
trate^ " is the king of meat : Beef comprehends in it the 
^ quintessence of partridp;e, and quail, and venison, and phea-* 
»t, and plum-pudding, and custard.*' 

nu <fa Tubf 9ett. 4. 

* Treatise of the Sttbline, ciip. xvi. 



M ^ Matmf of iMnjpmg^. (cukp.m. 

Atid (Im ftotlmr sbowg great deKcicjjr nf^tMto bf 
varying the expresfion iatbe moathof PeteT) fHi# 
18 represented more anioiated : 

« Bread,** says he, "dear brothers, is the staff of life; in 
^ whfch bread is ciont&ined, inctutiv^^ the quintessence oif 
^ beefy muttohy veal, venison, partrtdgeSi phim-ptidding, aoi 
♦' cusurd.'' 

Another case must also be excepted : eopnlatrves 
have a good effect where the intentiioii is to give Aft 
inipression of a great multitude consisting of many 
divisions'; for example : " The army was compos- 
^^ edofOrecianSy and Garians, and Lycians^ and 
^< Pamphylians^ and Phrygians/^ The reason is^ 
that a letsvrely mnrey, which is ecxpressed by the 
tuipolaiives^ makes the parts appear more BcmeT'* 
Otis than they would do by a hasty sorvey : in the 
ImUer caseihe army appears iir one gfonpi in the 
^mer, we take as it were an accurate survey of 
each nation and of each division.^ 

. We proceed to the second kind of beauty ; which 
consists ina due arrangement of the words or ma^^ 
terialsw This branch of the subject is no less nice 
than extensive ; and I despair of setting f t in ^ 
clear Ught, except to those who are well acquaint- 
ed with the general principles that govern thestrucT 
ture or composition of language. 

In a thought, generally speaking, there ir at 
least one capital object considered as acting or as 
suffering. This object is expressed by a substan- 
tive noun; its action is expressed by an active 
verb ; and the thing affected by the aetioB i« ex« 
pressed by another substantive noun : its suffering 
or passive state is expressed by a gftssive verb ; and 
tho thing that acts upon it^ by a wbstantive iimd« 
Beside thesB^ which are the cicpital parts of a sen- 

* See DmetnssPlwkreuj of EloaHioiif sect 63. 



iMoe «» period^ ftore are geMrally naterptrte ; 
mA ff the inbitatttivM as well a« ibe verb^ may 
be qoaliieck : iine^ place^ purpoae^ notive^ means^ 
iMlTQHieii^ and a tboagand other cireuiufttaDceir, 
iMiy be neeessary (o complete Ibe thougkl. Anil 
ip wbat manoer Ibeaa several parls are conneeted 
ui the ^KpresaioD, Will appear frem what follows. 
. In a complete Ihoogbt or mental proposilkm^ all 
^ members aad parts are mutually related^ some 
Uigblly, some iptimately. To put sucb a tbooghl 
k wordS) it is not sufficient that tbe compeaent ideas 
be clearly expressed ; it is also necesssry, that all 
tbe relations contained in tbe tboagbt be expressed, 
according to tbeir different degrees of intimacy. 
To annex a certain meaning to a certain sound oir 
word^ requires no art : tbe great nicety in all Ian- 
gnages is^ to express 'tbe various relations that con- 
nea tbe parts of tbe thought. Could we suppose 
this branch of language to be still a secret, it would 
pttzzle, I am apt to think, tbe acutest gramma- 
tiMi, to invent an expeditious method : and yet, by 
tbe guidance merely of nature, tbe rude and illitei- 
rate have been led to a method so perfect, as to 
^^pear not susceptible of any improvement ; and « 
tbe next step in onr progress shall be to explaia 
that method. 

Words that import a relation, mnst be distin- 
gushed from such as do not. Substantives comw 
monly imply no relation ; such as animai^ man^ 
tncy fiver. Adjectives, verbs, and adverbs, im- 
ply a relation ; the adjective g0oi must relate to 
some being possessed of that quality; the verb 
write is applied to some person who writes ; and 
the adverbs moderately, diligently, have plainly a 
refiaieaice to some action which they modify. When 
a relative word is introduced, it must be signified 
l^ tbe expression to what word it relates, without 
Which tbe sense is not complete. For answering 
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tiiat porpMe, I observe in Oreek and lialiii tw« 
different methods. Adjectives aredeeKned as well^ 
as sub^taotives; and declension serves to ascertaia 
th<^ir connexion : If the word that expresses th% 
subject he, for example, in the nominative case^ S0 
also most the word be that expresses ks quality { 
example, vir bonus: again, verbs are related, ott 
the one hand, to the agent, and, on tbe other, to 
tiie subject upon which the action is exerted : and 
a eontrivanre similar to that now mentioned, serves 
to express the double relation : the nominative case 
is appnipriated to tbe agent, the accusative to the 
passive suhject; and the verb is put in the first, 
second, or tliird person, to intimate its connexion 
with the word that signifies the agent : examples, 
Mgo amo Tulliamf tu amas Sempronianif Brutug 
amat Partiam. The other method is by juxtapo- 
sition, which is necessary with respect to such 
words only as are not declined, adverbs, for exam- 
ple, articles, prepositions, and eobjonctions. In 
the English language there are few declensions j 
and therefore juxtaposition is our chief resource : 
atljectives accompany their substantives ;* an ad- 
verb accompanies the word it qualifies ; and the 
Terb occupies the middle place between the active 
and passive subjects to which it relates. 
' It must be obvious, that those terms which hav^ 
nothing relative in their signification, cannot be 
connected in so easy a manner. When two sub« 
Btaatives happen to be connected, as cause and ef« 
fect^ as principal and accessory, or in any other 

* Tnking^ advantaji^ of a deeleraion to separate an adjectiTe fvomK 
its aubstantive, as is commonly practised in Latin, though it detract 
DOt from perspicuity, is certainly less neat than the English method 
of juxtaposition. Contiguity ti more expressive of an intimate rela- 
tion, than resemblance merely of ihe final syllables. Latin indeed 
has evidently the advi^nuge when the adjective and substantive hap- 
pen to be connected by contigvity^ as weU as by reeemblano^ of the 
Qnal syllabks. 



BaHQM, meh cQUtxioii cannot be ex|H«Med by 
conii^ity solely ; for words must ofte.n io a period 
be placed toj^ther which are not thns related: the 
lelation between snb^iantkes, iberefore, cannot 
otherwise bo expressed hot by particles denoUng; 
the relation. Latin indeed and Greek, by their 
declrasions, go a certain length to express sucb 
velatioas^ without the aid of particles* Tlie rela« 
tko of ^operty for example^ between G»sar and 
bis horse, is^expressed by putting the latter in tho 
nominative case, the former in the genitive ; equus 
CmBoris : the same is also expressed in Bnglish 
Without the aid of a particle, CiBsar^e horse. But 
in other in^tances^ declensions not being used in tbo- 
English language, relations of this kind are com* 
monly exi^ressed by prepositions. Examples : That 
wine came /rom Cyprus. He is going to Fari$« 
The son is below the horizon* 

This form of connecting b^ prepositions, is not 
confined to substantives. Q^ualities, attributes, man- 
ner of existing or actings and all other drcamstances^ 
may in the same manner be connected with tha 
sol^tances to which they relate. This is done ar<^ 
tificially by converting the circumstance into a sub* 
stantive ; in which condition it is qualified to bo 
connected with the principal subject by a preposi-^ 
tioQ^ in the manner above described. For exam- 
ple^ the adjective wise being^ converted into the 
snbstantive wisdom^ gives opportunity for the ex- 
pression << a man of wisdom,^' instead of the mora 
simple expression a wise man: this variety in the 
expression, enriches language. I obserye, beside, 
that the using a preposition in this case, is not al- 
ways a matter of choice : it is indispensable with 
lespeet to ev^y circumstance that cannot be ex- 
pressed by a single adjective or adverb. 

To pa¥e tbe way for the rules of arrangement, 
one other preliminary is necessary : which is, to 

Vot. II- F 
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dx plain thK dfftrence betweeiia natmral ityle, and 
tkat where transpositioa or inversion prevails. 
There are^ it \% true^ no preeiae bonndaries be- 
tween them, for they ran kito each other like the 
shades of different colonra. No person, however^ 
il^ Ht a loss to distingaish them in their extremes : 
»Dd it is necessary to make the distinction: be^ 
cfl[use thoagh some of the rales I shall have oe ea- 
sion to meotinn are eommon to both, yet eaeh have 
rales peculiar to itself. In a natural style, relative 
words are by juxtaposition connected with those to 
ifl'hich they relate, going before or after, according 
to the peculiar genius of the language. Agaio, a 
dfrcumstance connected by a preposition, follows 
naturalty the word with which it is connected. But 
this arrangement may be varied, when a diflbrent 
order is more beautiful : a circumstance may be 
placed before the word with which it is connected 
by a preposition ; and may be interjected even he- 
tween a relative word and that to which it relates. 
When such liberties are frequently taken, the style 
tecomes inverted or transposed. 
" But as the liberty of inversion is a capital point 
in the present subject, it will be ne^essajry to exa- 
nline it more narrowly, and in particular to trace 
the several degrees in which an inverted style re- 
cedes more and more from that wMcb is natural. 
And first, as to the placing a eirenmstanee before 
the word with which it is connected, I observe, that' 
it is the easiest of all inversion, even so easy as to 
b^ consistent with a style that is properly termed 
natural ; witness the following examples. 

Id the sincerity of my heart, I professi &c. 

Bf oar own ill management^ we are brought to so U« wm. 
ebb of wealth and oredit» that, &c. 

On Thursday morning there was Htde or iMfamg; tinatisftct* 
ed in Change-alley. 
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At St. Bride's church in Fl^t«Street, Mr. WooUtoi), (who 

writ against the miracles of our Saviour), in the utmost ter- 
rors of conscience, made a public recantation. 

Tlie interjectiag a circaiastanee between a rel«r 
tl?e word, aed that to which it relates, is onore pro- 
perly termed ioversioo ; because, by a disjaaction 
of words iatiautely eonneeted^ it recedes farther 
from a natural style. But tfais licease has degrees; 
for the disjimctiou is more violedt io somet iostaoeef 
than in others. And to give a just notion of thp 
difference^ there is a necessUy tu enter a little mqtp 
into an abstract subject, than would otherwise h^ 
jsy inclination. 

In natwei though a subject eannot exist without 
its qualities^ nor a quality without a subject ; yi^ 
in oar conception of these, a material difference 
may be remarked. 1 cannot conceive a quality but 
as belonging to some subject : it makes indeed a 
part of the idea which is formed of the subject* 
Bot the opposite holds not : for though I cannot 
form a conception of a subject void of all qualities^ 
a partial conception may be formed of it^ abstract- 
ing from any particular quality : I can, for exam- 
ple, form ilie idea of a fioe Arabian horse without 
regard to his colour^ or of a white horse without 
regard to his size. Such partial conception of a 
subject, is still more easy with respect to action or 
motion ; which is an occasional attribute only, and 
has not the same permanency with colour or figure: 
I eannot form an idea of motion independent of a 
body ; but there is nothing more easy than to form 
an idea of a body at rest.^ Hence it appears, that 
the degree of inversion depends greatly on the or- 
der in which the related words are placed : when 
a snbstantive oecopies the first place, the idea it 
s^K^vts must subsist in the mind at least for a mo- 
ment, independent of the relative words afterwards 
introdoced ; and that moment may without difficul- 
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ty be prolon^d by interjeeting a cireamstanee be* 
tinreen the substantive and its conoexiotis. This li* 
berty, therefore, however frequent, will scarce 
alone be sufBcient to denominate a style inverted. 
The case is very different, where the word that oc- 
cupies the first place denotes a quality or an ac« 
tion ; ibr as these cannot be conceived without a 
subject, they cannot without greater violence be 
aeparated from the subject that follows ; and for 
that reason, -every such separation, by means of an 
interjected circumstance, belongs to an inverted 
ttyle. 

To illoglrate this doctrine, examples are neces- 
sary ; and I «hall begin with thosie where the word 
first introduced does not imply a relation. 



-Nor Eve to iterate 



Her former trespass fearM. 



Hunger and thirst at oncei 
Powerful persuaders, quicken'd at the scent 
Oi' thai alluring fruh, urg^d me so keen. 

Moon that now meet'st the orient sun« now fli'st 
With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their ofb that files, 
And 7e five other wand'ring fires that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise. 

In the following examples, where the word first 
introduced in^ports a relation^ the disjunction will 
Itie found more violent. 

Of man's Qrst disobedience^ and the fruit 
Qf that forbidden treei whose mortal taste 
Brouji^ht death into the world, and all our woy 
\Vith loss of £den, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful scati 
Sing heav'nly muse* 



-Upon the firm opacous globe 



Of this round world, whose first convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs inclos'd 
From chaos and th' inro^ of d^^rkness old, 
Satan alighted walks. 



^CT« If. j BiOMtg qflMigUUg^. 



-On a sodden op«n flf 



'With impetuous recoil aod jarriog sound) 
Th' infenial doors. 

■* ■■ Wherein remainMy 

For what could else ? to our almighty (be 
Clear victory, to our part loss and rout. 



■ ■ ■■ Forth rush'dy with whirlwind sound» ' 

The chariot of paiernal Deity. 

^Langoage would have no gr^at power, were it 
confined to the natural order of ideas. { shall 
soon have opportunity to make it evident^ that 
by ioyersion a thousand beauties may be^ompassi- 
ed, which most be relinquished in a natural ar.. 
kuigement. In the mean time, it ought not to 
escape observation, that the mind of man is happU 
]y so constituted as to relish ini^ersion, though in 
one respect unnatural ; and to relish it so much, as 
in many cases to admit a separation between words 
tiie most intimately connected. It can scarce be 
aaid that inversion has any limits : though I may 
venture to pronounce, that the disjunction of arti- 
cles, conjunctionsi or prepositions, from the words 
to which tbey belong, has very si^ldom a good ef- 
feet Tbe following example with relation to a 
preposition, is perhaps as tolerable as any of. the 

He would neither separate >Vom, nor act against them. 

I give notice to the reader, Ihat I am now ready 
to enter on the rules of arrangement : beginning 
with a natural style, and proceeding gradually to 
what is the most inverted. And in the arrange- 
ment of a period, as well as in a right choice of 
. words, tbe first and great objeet being perspiroity^ 
the rule above laid down, that perspicuity ought 
not to be sacrificed to any other beauty, holds 
equally in both. Ambiguities occasioned by a 
wrong arrangement aye of two sorts ; one where 
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the arrimgemeBi iMdt to it wvoig omom, and one 
where the seose in left doolitfaL The ftrat^ being 
the more culpable, shall take the lead^ begimung 
with examples of words put in a wrong place* 

How much the imagination of guch a presence must ex- 
alt a genius, we may observe merely from the influence 
wkach an iwdinarjr presence has over men* 

CkarActrrUHcif Vol. L /k. 7. 

This arrangement leads to a wrong sense : the ad- 
verb merely seems by its position to affect the pre- 
^ceding word ; whereas it is intended to a&et the 
following words, an ariinary preeence f and there- 
fore the arrangement ought to be thus : 

How much the imagination of such a presence must exalt 
a genius, we may observe from the influence which an ordi- 
nary presence merely has over men. [Or, better],—* Irfaich 
e?en an ordinary presence has over meti. 

^ The time of the election of a poet-latireat being now at 
hand, it n»ay be proper to give some account of the rites and 
ceremonies anciently used at that solemnity, and only discon- 
tinued through the neglect and degeneracy of later times. 

Guardian. 

The term only is intended to qualify the noun ie- 
generacff, and not the participle discontinued ; and 
therefore the arrangement ought to be as follows : 

' and discontinued through the neglect and 

degeneracy only of later times. 

Sixtus the Fourth was, if I mislake o^tt a great collector 
of books at least. . 

Letters on History^ Vol. I, Let. vi. Bolingbroke. 

The expression here leads evidently to a wrong ^ 
sense ; the adverb aJt leaetf onght not to be eoft- 
nected with the substantive boiAs^ but with coUee- 
tor, thus : 

Sixtus the Fourth was a great collector at least of books. 

Speaking of I^ewii XIYc 



- H be vaB iMt the greatafst ItiBp, ke was the best aofop of 
9iaj6sty at lea^ty that e? er illed a throne. Ibid. Letter r&» 

' Better thaa: 

If he was Bot the greatest king, be was at least the best 
acfor of majesty, 8cc. 

Tbis arrangement removes the wrong sense occa- 
sioned by the JQxtaposition of majesty and at least. 
The following examples are of a wrong ar- 
rangement of members. 

I have eoofified myself to those methods for the advance* 
ment of |ttety, which are in the power of a prince limited like 
oura by a strict execution of the laws. 

Apndect Jar the adp<mcemetU ^ reUgiotu Swffim 

The stmctiif e of tbis period leade to a meaaiog 
vhieb is not the antbor'sy yiz. power limited by a 
strict execution of the laws. That wrong sense is 
removed by the following arrangement : 

I have confined myself to those methods for the advance- 
ment of piety, which, by a strict execution of the laws, are 
ia the power of a prince limited Hke ours* 

This morning, when one of Lady Lizard's daug^hters was 
looking over some hoodt and ribands brought by her tirewo- 
nwD, with great care aad diligeoce, I employed no less ii» 
examining the box which contained them. 

Guardian^ No. 4. 

The wrong senna occasioned by- Uus arrangement^ 
may be easily prevented by varying it thus : 

This morning when, with great care and diligence, one oC 
Lady Lisard'a daughters was looking over some hoods and 
ribands, &c. 

A great stone that I happened to find after a long search 
hf tlK sea^ahoret served me for an anchor. 

QpUiv^9 Traveli, Pari I. Cbap. viii. 

One would think that the search was confined to* 
the sea- shore ; but as the meaning is, that the great 
atone was found by the sea-shore^ the period oogfat 
to be uMnged tiMis : 



4fr Iha^ qfLngmigt^^ [chaf. 1«L 

A gr«at atonet tbat> after a longr search, I haiipeaed to find 
by the Bea«6hore, aerved roe for an anchor. 

Kext of a wrong arrangement where the sense 
19 left doubtful ; beginning, as in the former sort, 
with examples of wrong arrangement of words la 
a member* 

These forma of coDveraation by degree9 multiplied and grew 
troublesome.' 

Spectator, Ko. 119. 

Here it is left doubtful whether the modification 
hy degrees relates t«) the [ureceding member or to 
what follo^iui : it should be. 

These forms of conversation multiplied bj degrees. 

Nor does this false modesty expose us only to such actions 
aa are indiscreet) but very bfien to such as are highly crimi* 
nal. 

Spectator, No. 458. 

The ambiguity is removed by the following ar« 
rangement : 

Nor does this false modesty expose us to such actions onljr 
aa are indiscreet} 8cc 

The empire of Hlefuscu is an island situated to the north* 
east side of Lilliput^ fram whence it is parted only by a chan* 
nei of 800 yards wide. 

Gulliver* oTraveU, Parti, Chappy. 

The ambiguity may be removed thus : 

. from whence it is parted by a channel of 809 

yards wide only. 

In the following examples the sense is left doubt- 
ful by wrong arrangement of members. 

The minister who grows less by his elevation^ SJke a Huit 
%tattie placed on a mighty fiedegtalj will ttlwuys have his jea- 
lousy strong about him.* 

Ihtaertationupon Parttee, Dedication. BoUngthrohe, 

Here,'as faf as can be gathered from the arrange- 
ment^ it is doubtful^ whether tbe object introdaeed 



by wiy of MUrile^ reUte to what goes before or to 
what fuliowa : tlje ambiguity is removed by the fol- 
lowing atraogemeDt : 

The minister, who, like a little statue placed on a mightf 
pedestal, grows less by his elevation, will always, See. 

Since this is too much to ask of freemen, nay of slaves^ 
if /«> expectation be not anavfered^ shall he form a lasting 
division upon such transient motives f 

^ Jbid. 

Better thaa : 

Since this is too much to ask of freemen, nay of slaves, 
shall he, if his expectations be not answered, form, 8cc. 

Speaking of the auperatitiom practice of locking 
op the room where a person of distinction dies : 

The knight seeing his habitation reduced to so small a 
compass, and himself in a manner shut out of his own house, 
i^ion th€ death of his mother^ ordered all the apartments to be 
fittBg opeU) and eacorcised by hb chaplain. 

Spectator, No. 110. 

Better thns: 

The knight, seeing his habitation reduced to so small a 
compass, and himself in a manner shut out of his own house, 
ordered, upon the death of hb mother, all the apartments to 
be flung open. 

Speaking of some indecencies in conversation : 

As it is impossible for such an irrational way of conversa-. 
tioti to last long among a people that make any profession of 
religion, or show of modesty, if the country gentlemen get 
into i(y they will certainly be left in the larch. 

. Spectator, No. 119. 

Tke mbignity vanishes in the following ar- 
la w ge aent-: 

-the country gentlemen, if they get into it^ will 



certainly be left in the lurch. 

8peaki]^ of a discovery in natural philosophy^ 
that colour is not a qnality of matter : 
Voi-.IL G 



As this is a tr^th which has been j^roved iticoiiteifA>1)r Vjr 
many modem philosophers^ and ia indeed one of the fineec 
speculations in tliat science, if the.EwlUh reader would tee 
the notion explained at large^ he may find it in the eighth 
chapter of the second book of Mn Locke's essay on human 
' understanding. 

Spectator^ No. 413. 

Better thus : 

As this is a truth, &c. the English reader, if he vould 
see the notion explained at large, may find it, &c. 

A woman seldom asks advice before she has bought her 
wedding-clothes. Wh^n she has made her owh choice, for 
form* 9 Make she sends a conge d'eiire to her friends. 

/fed No. 475. 

Better thu« : 

■■ ■ she sends, for form's sake, a conge d*elire to her 

friends. 

And since it is necessary that there should be a perpetual 
intercourse of buying and selling, and dealing upon credhy 
vfkcre fraud iafierndtted or connived at^ or huh no law to fiu^ 
nUh itj the honest dealer is always undone) and ike knate gets 
the advantage. 

" CtdHver^s Ti^ofveU, Part 1. Chc^. vi . 

BeUerlhiis: 

And since it is necessary that there should be a perpetual 
intercourse of buying and aelHng, and diealiiig upon xredity 
the honest dealer, where fraud is permitted or connived at, 
or hath no law to punish it, Is always undone, and the knave 
gets the advantage. 

Trom these exinples, the ft>1k»wiBg obitrratiovr 
ivill occar^ that a circamstaDce ought never to be 
placed between two capitel membera of » period ; 
for by such situation it most always be ^Mblfal^ 
as far as we gather from the arrangement^ to which 
of the two members it belongs : where it is inter- 
jected^ as it ought to be, between parts of the mem- 
ber to which it belongs^ the ambiguity is removed, 
and the capital members are kept disMnct; which 



m a gBMi bsMfy 'm MmpoailloiL In fttiieraU t» 
preserve members distinct that signify things dia- 
tingnisbed in the tbought, the best method is, to 
place first in the consequent member^ some word 
that cannot connect with what precedes it. 

If it shall be tbooght) that the objections here 
are too scrnpuloosy and that the defect of perspL 
cnity is easily supplied by accurate punctuation ; 
the answer is. That punctuation may remove an 
ambiguity^ but will never produce that peculiar 
jbeauty which is perceived when the sense comes 
out clearly and distinctly by means of a happy ar« 
rangement. Such influence has this beauty^ that 
by a natural transition of perceptiooi it is commu* 
nicated to the very sound of the words, so as in ap- 
pearanee to improve the music of the period. But 
as this curious subject comes in more properly a£. 
terward^ it is snfllcient at present to appeal to ex- 
perience^ that a period so arranged as to bring out 
the sense clear, seems always more musical than 
where the sense is left in any degree doubtful* 

A rule deservedly occupying the second place^ 
is^ That words expressing things connected in the 
thought, ought to be placed as near together as pos^. 
sible. This rule is derived immediately from hu- 
man nature^ prone in every instance to place toge- 
tber things in any manner connected :* where 
things are arranged according to tbeir connexionsi 
we have a sense of order ; otherwise we have a 
sense of disorder, as of things placed by chance : 
and we naturally place words in the same order in 
wiwh we would place the things they signify. The 
liad efflsct of a violent separation of words or mem- 
bers thus intimately connected, will appear from 
the following examples. 

For the English are naturally fanciful and very often dis- 
posed, by that gloonoiness and melancholy of temper which 

* See Chapter I. 
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it ftOkfreqncBt in ««r,nftiion, to nutty wild BOikHw and vittonB, 
to which others lure not so liablo. 

Spectator, No. 419. 

Here the xf rb or aAsertioo is^ by a p)*etty long cir- 
camataDce^ violently separated from the subject to 
which it refers : iHis makes a harsh arrangi&ment i 
the less exousable that the fault is easily prevent- 
ed by placing tlie cifeumstance before the verb^ aC^ 
ter the following manner : 

For^he English are naturally fanciful, and, by that g^loomf* 
ness and melaDcholy of temper which is so frequent in our 
nation, are.often disposed to many wild notions, &c. 

For as no mortal autlior, in the ordinary fate and vicisai- 
ttide of things, knows to whA use his works may, some time 
or other, be applied, Sec. 

Spectator, No. 85. 

Better thus : - 

For as, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, no 
mortal author knows to what use, some time or other, his 
works may be applied, &c. 

From whence we may date likewise the rivalship of the 
bouse of France^ for we may reckon that of Valois and that 
of Bourbon as one upon this occasion, and the house of Au'^ 
stria that continues at this day, and has oft cost so much ' 
blood and so much treasure in the course of it. 

Letters on Bietory^ Vol, 1. het. vi. BoHiigbrohe, 

It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous ther<5fore in such a 
country, whatever it might be in the Abbot of St. Rears, 
jwhich was Savoy I think; or in Peru, under the Incas, where 
Garcilasso de la Vega says it was lawful for none but the no- 
bility 10 study-^for men of all decrees to insiruct themselves* 
in those affaus wherein they may be actors, or judges ot 
those that act, or controllers of those that judge. 

Lettfre on JSetory, Vol I. Let. v. JBoUng'ktohe. • 

If Scipio, who was naturally given to women, for which 
anecdote we have, if I mistake not, the authority of Poly* 
bins, as well as some verses of Nevius, preserved by Aulus 
Gellius, had be^n educated by Olympias at the court of Phi- 
lip, it is improbable that f\t would havo restored the beautiful 
Spfiai^rdf 

JUd,L€f.uu 



V tny 9M hftve a ewiotity (br laore 9|MeineD« cyf 
this kind, they will be found withont number in the 
works of the same autfaor. 

A prononD^ which saves the naming a person or 
Ihing a second ttme^ ought to be placed as near as 
possible to the name of that person or thing. This 
IS a branch of the foregoing rale;. and with tbb 
leaaon there given another cooeurs, viz. That if 
other ideas intervene^ it is difficult to recal the per- 
MO or thing by reference : 

If I had leave to print the Latin letters transmitted to me 
from foreign parts, they would fill a volume, and be a full de» 
lence ag;ainst all that Mr. Partridge, or his accomplices of the 
Portugal inquisition, will be ever able to object ; tvhoj by the 
way, are the only enemies my predictions have ever met 
with at home or abroad. 

Better thus : 



;■ ■ - a nd be a full defence against all that can be ob- 

jected by Mr. Panridge, or his Accomplices of the Portugal 
mquisition ; who, by the way, are, &c. 

There being a round million of creature^ in human figure^ 
throughout thu kingdomi whose whole subsistence, fcc. 

A Modett Proposal, &c. Svnfi. 

Better: 

There being throughout this kingdom, a round million of 
creatures in humw figure, whose whole subsistence, &c. 

Tom is a lively impudent clown, and has wit enough te 
have made him a pleasant companioUy had it been polished 
and rectified by good manners. 

Guartimn, No. 162* 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see any printed 
or written paper upoii the ground, to take it up, and lay it 
aside carefully, as not knowing but it may contain some piece 
of their Alcoran. 

Sp9etat9ty Ho. S5. 

The arraogement here leads to a wrong sense, as 
if the ground were taken Qp> not the paper.*^ 
Belter thus : 



/ 
/ 
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|&b«eowtoi»of th0 MtWiw ou m , ilUmrmm wpnk the 
ground mj prnted or written papery to take it upt 8cc« 

The following role depefi^e on the commoQilea* 
tton of eniotioDfl to Tolatod obyeetB ; it prls^ple ia 
bunan natare that bath an extensive op»atioQ : 
and we find thie operation^ even where the objects 
are net otherwise related than by joxtapositioft of 
the words that eitpress then^ Hence^ to elevate 
or depress afo object, one method is^' to join it ia 
the expression with another that is natnratly high 
or low : witness the following speech of Eumenes 
to tiie jRoiaan Senate. 

Causam veniendi ^ibi Roxnam fuisse, praeter cupiditatem 
:viaendi deo9 homtnesquet quorum beneficio m ea fortuna essetj 
Bupra quatn ne optare quidem audereti etiam ut coram mo- 
iieret aesatum ut Persei conatua obviam iret. 

2^, I jfXiu cap. xu 

To join ttnQ Komans with the gods in the same 
fenonoiation, is an artful stroke of flattery, because 
it tacitly pnts them on a leveL On the other haad, 
the degrading or vilifying an object, is done suc- 
cessfully by ranking it with one that is really low : 

I hope to have this entertainment in a readineaa for the 
next winter ; and doubt not but it will please more than th^ 
opera or puppet-show. 

ap9etaur. No. 38. 

Manifold have been the judgments which Heaven from 
time to time, for the chastisement of a sinful people, has 
Mlictsd ttpen whole nstiooa. For when the degeneracy be- 
comes coramony 'tis but just the poaishnaent should be ge*. 
neral. Of this kind, in our own unfortunate country, was 
ihat destructive {Mstitence, wbpse mortality was so fatal as to 
4iweep away, if Sir William Petty may be believed, five mil- 
Bona of ChfiatiaQ souls, besides women and Jews. 

GocTt Bevt^g9 agtdfui Punning, Arbutbtft, 

floolrtilse was that dreadful conflagration ensuing in this 
frmous metropolis of London, which consumed, according 
^o the cemputstion of Sir Samuel Moreland, 100,000 bouaesi 
tiei to nuntion charchpa aadataUes. 
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SutM«HiiiihHikiBiKfetfMiiiM>m htWy I vMld (Mlf 

exempt both lawyers of all agiesi ftuMtem^iKi fioM-offiG#rs« 
yoQDg heirsy dancuig-niasterSf pick-pocketS) and players. 
Autf^i$lii6h JMtMe t$ pag thB PMicIkt^ Swift. 

Sooner let earthy air, sea, to chaos full, 
Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all. 

Itape of ihe XocX?. 

Ciremstaims in « |Mriod resemblttAiiidl Bkmts 
in abailding^ employed to fill up vaciiities among 
tkoee of a Ungel"M2e. In (he UrnungeBieiik of A 
period^ sneh nnder-parte crowded togatlMr mAn 
a poor figare ; and ne?ei* are paeefnl hat when in- 
terspersed among the capital parts. I illastrate 
this rule by the following example* 

It is likewise urged, that there are, by computation, in 
ftis kingdom, ktbove lO^OO parsons, whose refenisBs, added 
to those of my Lords the Bishops, would suffice to mainiaiaj( 

Here two circomstances^ viz. by computation^ and 
utliABhingiMif are crowded tegstneriiBnecesta- 
rily : Ibey mak^ a better appearance separated in 
the following manner : 

It is likewise urged, that in this kingdom there artj by 
eompiitstlon, above 10,000 parsons, 8cc. 

If then bedroom far a ebeioe, the aooner a oir* 
enmstanee is introdaced^ the better ; because cir- 
cumstances are proper for that coolness of mittl^ 
with which we begin a period as well as a ?.olume: 
in theprogressy the mind warms, and has a greater 
relish for matters'^ of importance. When a circam« 
Stanee is placed at the be^nning of the period^ or 
near the b^inning, the transition from it to the 
principal subject is agreeable : it is like ascending, 
or going opward. On the other hand, to plaee it 
late in the period has a bad efiect ; for after being 
engaged in the principal subject, one is with re- 
luctance brought down to give attention to a cir- 



raontasM^ IlMce evideotly thb pMtewM of Aft 

following arrangement : 

Whether in any couotry a choice altogoiher unexception- 
able has been ma(ie» seema doubtful* 

Before this other. 

Whether a choice akogetber unexcetitioiiablo haa in aoQr 
country been made, 8cc. 

For this reason the following period is exceptiona* 
fale in point of arrangement. 

I have considered formerly, with a good deal of attention^ 
jbe subject upon which you command me to communicate 
my thoughts to you. 

BoUngbroke of the Studif ^f ^tlory. Letter I. 

which, with a slight alteration, may be improved 
Ihos: 

I have formerly, #ith a good deal of attentiooy considered 
the subject, &c. 

Swift speaking of a virtuons and learned ednea* 
iion: 

And although they may be, and too often are drawn, by the 
temptations ol youth, and the opportunities of a large for- 
tune, into some irregularities, ^mhen they come farv)aTd int^ 
the great world; it is ever with reluctance and compunction 
of mind> because their bias to virtue still continues. 

The IntelUgencer, No. 9. . 

Better: 

And although, when they come firward into the great worlds 
diey may be, and too often, 8cc. 

The bad effect of placing a circumstance last or 
late in a period, will appear from the .following ex^ 
amples. 

^ Let us endeavour to establish to ourselves an interest in 
him who holds the reins of the whole creation in his hand. 

Spedater, No. 13. 



Bettarthw: 

Let u» endeatoiir to estahlith to ourselvos aa interest in 
hinii wboi in hb luttdy iioMa tbe reins of the whole crea* 
ttoa. 

VirgH, who ha* cast the whole system of Pktonic philooort 
phyi so &r as it relates to the soul of man, into beautiful aU 
legoriest in the tixth bt>Qk qf hi$ Mneid^ gives us the punish- 
nent, Sec. 

Spectutor, Ko. 90. 

Better thus : 

Virgil, who in the sixth book of his Jlaeidi has cast. Sec. 

And Philip the Fourth was obliged at last to conclude ^i 
peace on terms repugnant to his inclination, to that of his 
people, to the interest of Spain^ and to that of all Europe, in 
the Pyrenean treaty. 

Lettert on Htitory, Vol. I. Let. vi. BoUngbrake. 

Better thus : 

And at lasti iQ the Pyrenean treaty, Philip the Fourth was 
obliged to conclude a peace, &c. 

Id arranging a period^ it is of importance to de* 
fermine in what part of it a word makes the great- 
est figare ; whether at the beginning, during the 
course^ or at the close. The breaking silence 
rouses the attention, and prepares fbr a deep i)n- 
pression at the beginning: the begjinniog, bow- 
ever, must yield to the close ; which being succeed- 
ed by a pause, affords time for a word to make its 
deepest impressioo.* Hence the following rule, 
That to give the utmost force to a period, it ought 
if possible to be closed with that word which 
makes the greatest figdre. The opportunity of a 
pause sboulfi not be thrown away upon accessories^ 

* To jpira Ibree sr devMion \9 a poriod, it oofllt ts*b«i|^a and en^ 
iKth a k>i\g syllable. For % lon^ sjlUble laakes naturally tbe stronc^- 
est impresaion; and of all the syliables in a period, we are cliie^^ 
■K>Ted iipltti 1^ firtt aad last. 

JUm§in^ Phcikrciu ^ Elo^uHon, net, 39< 

YquII. - H 
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but reserved for the principal object^ ia order that 
it may make a full impression : which ia an addi- 
tional reason against clo»itt,^ a period with a cir- 
cumstance. There are however periods that admit 
iH»t i9uch a structure; add in that case^ ttie capital 
word onghty if pof^sililey to be placed in the front^ 
which next to the close i» the most advantageous 
for making an impression. Hence^ in directing our 
discourse to a man of fi^ure^ we oughfto begin 
with his name ; and one will be sensihle of a de- 
gradation, when this rule is neglected^ as it fre« 
quently is for the sake of verse, 1 give the follow^- 
ing examples. 

Integer vitae, scelerisque purus, 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, ne<)ue arcq^ 
Nee venenatis gravida sagittis> 

Fuiice« pfaareir^. 

Marat. Carm. L I. ode 22. 

Je Grains Dieu, cher Abner, et n'ai point d'autre cralnte. 

In these exaipples, the name of the person address* 
ed to, makes a mean figure^ being like a circum-* 
stance slipt into a corner. . That this criticism is. 
well founded, we need no'otlier proof than Addi- 
son's trans latif/n of the last example : 

O Abner! I fear my God; and I fear none but him. 

fi&WirdSfan, No. llf. 

O father, what intends thy hand, she cfy'd, 
Against tliy t)nly-»dn ? What fury, O sony 
Possessete ihee u> i«nd tiiat morttd dart ; « 
Against thy f^i]?er's;tit«^? ; < , 

I - • paradise L^t^ book ii. I 7?t, 

Bvery one must be sensible of a dignity in the inr 
vocation at the beginning, which is not attained by 
that in the middle. I mean not, however, to eeli- 
iure this passag^: im the contrary, it appears beau- 
tiful^ by distinguishing the respect that is due to a 
father from thst which ip due to a sou. 



, The flBibtftaiice of what is micI ior tfaU and tlie 
foregoing section, upon the iQeth«d of arranging 
words in a period, so as to make the deepest im- 
j^ression with respect to sound as well as signiflca- 
tion, is comprehended in the following observation t 
That order of words in a period will always be the 
most agreeable^ where^ without obscuring the sense^ 
the most important images, the most sonorous^ words^ 
and the longest members^ bring up the rear. 

Hitherto of arranging single words^ single mem-i 
bers, and single circumstances. But the enumera- 
tion of man; particulars in the same period is often 
necessary; and the question is, In what order they 
should be placed ? It does not seem easy, at first 
view, to bring a subject apparently so loose under 
any general rule : but luckily, reflecting upon what 
is said in the first chapter about order, we find rules 
laid down to our hand^ which leave us no task but 
that of applying them to the present question. And^ 
first, witli respect to the enumerating particulars of 
equal rank, it is laid down in the place quoted^ that'' 
as there is no cause for preferring any one before 
the rest, it is indifferent to the mind in what order 
they be viewed. And it is only necessary to be 
added here, that for the same reason^ it is indiffer- 
ent in what order they be named. Sdly, If a num- 
ber of objects of the same kind, differing only iiT 
size^ are to be ranged along a straight line, the 
most agreeable order to the eye is that of an in- 
creasing series. In surveying a number of such 
objeetsi beginning at the least, and proceeding to 
ereater and greater, the mind swells gradually with 
fjie successive objects, and in its progress has a 
very sensible pleasure. Precisely for the same 
reason^ words expressive of such objects ought to 
be placed in the dame order. The beauty of this 
figure^ which maj be termed a climax in smsej^ 
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has escaped tjord Bdlhigbroke fn the ftnt memtiet 
of tte foHowiDg period. 

Let but one great, brave» disintereBted^ active man arise^ 
and he will be received, followed and almost adored. 

The followiog arrangement has gensibly a better 
effect : 

Let but one brave^ gpreat, active, disinterested man arise» 

8tc. 

Whether the same role ought to be foUowed ia 
enunieraling men of different ranks, seems doubts 
ful : on the one hand^ a number of persroos pre- 
sented to the eye in form of an increasing series, 19 
undoubtedly the most agreeablie order : on the other 
band, in every list of names, we set the person of 
the greatest dignity at the top, and descend gra- 
dually through nis inferiors* Where the purpose 
is to honour the persons named according to their 
rank, the latter order ought to be followed ; but 
everyone who regards himself only, or his reader^ 
will choose the former order. Sdly, As the sense 
of order directs the eye to descend from the princi- 
pal to its greatest accessory, and from the whole 
to its greatest part, and in tho same order through 
all the parts and accessories till we arrive at the 
Qiinutest ; the same order ought to be followed itt 
the enumeration of such particulars. I shall give 
one familiar example. Talking of the parts of a 
column, the base, the shaft, the capital, these are 
capable of six different arrangements, and the ques- 
tion is, Which is the best? When we have in view 
the erecting a column, we are naturally led to ex- 
press the parts in the order above mentioned ; which 
at the same time is agreeable by ascending. Bat 
considering the column as it statlds, without refer- 
enee to its erection, the sense of order, as observed 
above, requires the chief part tis be named ftrst : 
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for tbai reason we begiii with tlie s^aflt ; &&d tha 
base comes next in order, that we may ascend ^rom 
it to the capital. LasUy^ Id tracing the particulara 
of any natural operatiuti, order requires that we 
follow the course of nature : historical facts are 
related !n the order of time: we begin rit the 
foander of a family, and proceed from him to 
hb deseendants : Imt in describiDg a lofty oik, 
we begin with the trunk, and ascend to th<i 
branches. 

Wbeo force and liveliness of expression are de« 
manAed, the rule is, to suspend the thought as long 
as possible, and to bilng it out full and entire at 
the close : which cannot be done bot by inverting 
the natnral arrangement. By introducing a word 
or member before its time, curiosity is raised about 
what is to follow ; and it is agreeable to have our 
emiotfity gratified at the ekse of the period : ths 
pleasure we feel resembles that of seeing a stroke 
exerted upon a body by the whole collected force 
of the agent. On the other hand, where a perioA 
is so constrncted as to admit more than one com-^ 
plete close in the sense, the curiosity of the reader 
is exhausted at the first close, and what folloWA 
appears languid or superfluous: bis disappoint- 
ment contributes also to that appearance, when lif^ 
finds, contrary to expectation, that tl^ period is 
not yet finished. Cicero, and after him (^uiatiliaoy 
recommeiid the verb to the last place. This me# 
thod evidently tends to suspend the sense till the 
close of the period ; for without the verb the sensA 
cannot be complete : and when the verb happens to 
be the capital word, which it frequently is, it ought 
at any rate to be the last, according to another 
role, above laid down. I proceed as nsnal to il- 
lustrate this rule by examples. The following pe- 
riod is placed in its natural order* 



W«re imtmctioD aa.essential carcumstaoce in epic poetiyy 
I doubt whether a single instance could be given of this spe-* 
cies of tom]>osition, in any language. 

The period thus arranged admits a full close opoa 
this word composition ; after wlueh it goes on lan-> 
gaidly, and closes witbout force. This blemish will 
be avoided by the following arrangement: 

Were instruction an essential circumstance in epic poetrfi 
I doubt whether, in any language, a single instance could be 
given of this species of composition. 

Some of our most eminent divines have made use of this 
Platonic notion « as hr as it regards the subsistence of our 
passions after deaths with great beauty and strength of rea« 
son. 

Spectatwr, No. 90. 

Better thus : 

Some of our most eminent divines have, with great beauty 
and strength of reason, made use of this Platonic notion^ 
fcc. 

Men of the best sense have been touched, more or less, with 
these, groundless horrors and presages of futurity, upon suis 
▼eying the n&ou indifferent works of nature. 

Spectator, No. 505. 

Better^ 

' Upon surveying the most indifferent works of nature, men 
of the best sense, &c. 

She soon informed him of the place he was in, which, not- 
withstanding all its horrors, appeared to him more sweet thaa 
the bower of Mahomet, in the company of his'BdIsora. 

Chiardianf No. 167. 

Better^ 

She soon, &c. appeared to him, in the company of his Bal- 
sor<t, more sweet, Sec. 

The- Emperor was so intent on the establishment of his ab* 
solute power in Hungary, that he exposed the empire dou- 
bly to desolation and ruin for the sake of it. 

Lettere on Eitiery, Vol. I. Let. vii. BoUngbnke. 
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- - t hat for the sake of it he exposed the empire dou- 
Ugr to deiDlatibii a&d ruin. 

None or the ralea for tbe compoBition of pmodfli 
ate oMire tiable to be abused^ tfaka thoM lant^ mea* 
tioned; wittieiis many Lacin writem^ among the 
Bioderns epeciaUy, whose style, by inversions too 
Tio^eut, is rendered harsh and obiclirB. Suspen* 
sion of the thought till the cloee of llie period^ 
ought never to be preferred before perspicuity* 
Neither ought such suspension to he atteaipied' ia 
a long period ; because in that case the mihd is he« 
wildered amidst a profusion of words : a'travelkeiv 
while he is poeisled about the road, relishes not the 
finest prospect : . > 

All the rich presents which Astfages had. given him a( 
parting, keeping on]y some Median hor&es, in order, to pro« 
pagate the breed of them in Persia, he distributed among 
bb friends whom he left at the court ef. Ecbatanu 

r TraveU of C^ruit Mock U . 

The foregoing; rules concern tbe arrangement of 
a single period : I add one rol^ more* coneeroing 
the distribution of a discourse In t^ different pe- 
nods. A short period is lively and familiar : a 
long period, requiring more attention, makes an im-^ 
pression grave and solemn.^ In general, a writet 
ought to study a mixture of l6ng and short pe- 
ric^s, which prevent^ an irksome uniformity, and 
Entertain the mind With a variety of impressions*.' 
In particular, Ibng periods ongbtW be aVoitled till 
the reader's attiention be thoroughly engaged ; and. 
therefore a discourse^ especially of the fsmiliac 
kind^ ought never to be introduced with' a 'long pe* 
libd. For that reason, the commencement of U 

* Oeanetrhia Fhiderebs (of Eloeation, sect. 44.) ebservt^i, thai loaf 
l|ieifiber» in a pcfiod Make an impveMion of S^vfljf aad unporUmcet 
The tame observation ia applicable to perrods. " 



letler to a very yooag lady on her marria^ It 
faulty : 

Madam, the hurry and impertineoor of vrodvingaodpay^ 
ing visits on account of your rnarriage, being now overi you 
ine bet^nlng to enter itito a eourso of IMb, whore you will 
WBOI mack aMnat^dtmBOi Ttu Arom Mbg into onny am 
|(ar«) ft4^9«rieS| »^ f^K^es, \^ whi(^ joar »ea U a«bjet;i. 

ISee anotlmr iixai»|4e $tiU more fauUff in tha 
^omMtPoaiaeiit of Cioero> .oratipo^ Prp •irdbn 

Bafota praoMdiag fartlMri U may be proper to 
nriew tba rwlts laul dawn m.tliU aad the ptacodi* 
VigffedioQ^ wjanlar to make 9ome geooral obaer« 
TaliaM. That ovdar of tba w«ivd« and mtmbeM 
of a period is justly termed natural^ which aorrea-i 
pondQ to the natural order of the ideas that com- 
pose the thought. The tendency of many of tha 
for^S^ing /f^^s ^* to subgtitate an artificial arrange^ 
meot, in order to catch aoine beauty either of soandi 
or meaning for which there is no place in the na- 
%junil order* Put seldom U happeqs, that in tho 
9aoi6 period* there is place for a plurality of these 
rules : if one h^f^nty can be retaiiied^ another must 
be relinvwhBd { and the only question ia^ Whiclii 
ought (o ha pra^rred ? This question cannot be 
leaolved by aay geneml rule : if the natural ordet 
be not relished) a. few trials will discover that arli^ 
jleial order «hl^h has the best effect; and this ex* 
^aise^ 9upport/B4 by a good taste, will in tima 
loaka t|)e choice leasy. All that can be aaid in ge* 
oeral is, that in making a choke, souud ought to 

yield tasileii4f<^ii4*« 

Tha Ireimiitf ifpg wwda and members out of thmr 
lalnral ^rdavi su ijemarkahle iu tba learned laih 
gnagesy has been the subject of much speculation. 
ft is agreed an all bands, that sueh transposition 
or inrersien bestoirs upon a period arery sensible 



8#gree of fioNe ml elemtioD ; and yei wttttn 1 
to be at a loss how to account for this eflPect Geiw 
ceau^ aaenbet so mucli pofwer to inyersion^ as to 
■ttke it the diaracteristic of French verse, and the 
iin^e circamstanee which in that language distifl|k» 
gaisJie^ verse from {N-ose : and yet he pretends not 
tosay^ that it hath any ether effeet but to raise sor« 
prise ; he must mean curiosity, which is done by 
suspending the thought during the period^ and 
bringing it out entire at tiie close. Tlus indeed ia 
one effect of inversion ; but neither its sole effect, 
nor even that which is the moat remarkable, as is 
made evident above. But waving censure, which 
is net an agreeable task, I enter into the matter ; 
and begin with observing, that if conformity be- 
tween words and their meaning be agreeable, it. 
mnet of course be agreeable to find the same order 
w arrangement in both. Hence the beauty of a 
plain or natural style, where the order of the words 
eorreaponds precisely to the order of the ideas. 
Nor is this the single beanty of a natural style : it 
is also agreeable by its simplicity and perspicuity. 
Thm observation throws light upon the subjeot : 
ftr if a natural style be in itself agreeable, a tvans-^ 
posed style cannot be so ; and therefore its agree- 
ableness must arise from admitting some positive 
beauty that is excluded in a natural style. To be 
confirmed in this opinion, we need but relect upon 
some of the foregoing rules, which make it evident, 
fliat language by means of inversion, is susceptible 
of many beauties that are totally excluded in a na- 
tnral arrangement. From these premises it clearly 
follows, that inversion ought not to be indulged, 
unless in order to reach some beauty superior to 
those of a natural style. It may with great cer- 
tainty be pronounced, that every inversion which 

* Beflectlens sar U poSste Vnaodiis* 

Vol. II. I 
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28 not governed by ihb rale, will appear harsh and 
8traiDed, and be disrelished by every one of taste. 
Hence the beauty of inversion when happily con- 
dacted ; the beauty, not of an end^ botof means^ 
a» furnishing opportunity for numberless ornaments, 
that find no place in a natural style : hence the 
force^ the elevation, the harmony, the cadence, of 
some compositions : hence the manifold beauties of 
the Greek and Roman tongues, of which living 
languages afford but faint imitationa. 

SECTION III. 

Beauty of Language from a Resemblance betwem 
Sound and Signification. « 

A RESEMBLANCE between the sound of certain 
wdrds and their signification, is a beanty that has 
escaped no critical writer, and yat is not handled 
with accuracy by any of them. They have proba- 
bly been of opinion, that a beanty so obvious to 
the feeling, requires no explanation. This is an 
error ; and to avoid it, I shall give examples of 
the various resemblances between sound and sig- 
nification, accompanied with an endeavour to ex- 
plain why such resemblances are beautifa). I be- 
gin with examples where the resemblance between 
the sound and signification is the most entire ;.4ind 
next examples where the resemblance is less and 
less so. 

There being frequently a strong resemblance of 
one sound to anol^her, it will not be surprising to 
find aii articulate sound resembling one that is not 
articulate : thus the sound of a bow-string is imi- 
tated by the words that express it : 



The string let fly, 



Twang'd ahort and aharfiy like the shrill swallow's crjr. 

Qffytteiff zu. 449. 
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The sound of felling trees in a wood : 

Loud sounds the axe^ redoobling strokes on strokesi 
Oo M sides rotind the forest hurls her oaks 
HeadioDg. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown^ 
^ Then rustHngi crackling^ crashing^ thunder down. 

JUadf zsiii. 144. 

But when loud sur|;es' lash the sounding sbore^ 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

P^pt?% Etsatf on Criticismf M9, 

Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms^ 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms : 
WheD the tide rushes from her rankling cavesy 
. The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the waves. 

No person can be at a loss about the caose of 
this beaoty ? it is obviously that of imitation. 

That there is any other natnral resemblance of 
sound to signification^ must not be taken for grants 
ed. There is no resemblance of sound to motion^ 
nor of sound to sentiment We are however apt 
to be deceived by artful pronunciation : the same 
passage may be pronounced in many difTeirent tones^ 
elevated or humble^ sweet or harsh^ brisK^ or me-* 
lanoholy^ so as to accord with the thoughtl or sen- 
timeot : such concord must be distinguished frosa 
that concord between sound and sense, which is 
perceived in some expressions independent of art-* 
fill pronunciation : the latter is the poet^s work ; 
the former must be attributed to the reader. Ano« 
ther thing contributes still more to the deceit : in 
language, sound and sense being intimately con- 
nected, the properties of the one are readily* com- 
amnicated to the other ; for example, the quality 
of grandeur, of sweetness, or of melancholy, tliou^ 
belonging to the thought solely^ is transferred to 
the words, which by that means resemble in ap« 
pearance the thought that is expressed by them.^. 

* See Chapter U. Fart i. sect. 5. 



I have grent reMoo. to recraimeiid iheso observa- 
tiont to the reader^ considering how inaccurately 
the (iresettt subject is handled by critics : not ond 
of them distingiiisf^es the natural resemblance of 
sound and aignificatitm^ from the ariidcial reseni» 
blances boW described ; witness Yida in particu- 
lar^ who in a very long ptassag^ has given very 
few examples but what are of the latter kind.^ 

That there may be a resemblance of articulate 
Bounds to some that are not articulate, is self-evi- 
dent ; and that in fapt there exist such I'esemblancet 
successfully employed by wrHers of genius, ife 
clear from the foregoing examples^ and from many 
%thers (bat might be gfven» But we may safely 
proDouwe, that thi# natural resemblance can be 
tarried eo farther: 4fae objects of the different 
aeeses, differ so widely from each other^ as to ex- 
chide any resemblance : sound in particular^ wbe«* 
Iher articulate 'or inarUculate^ resembles net in any 
degree taste^ smell, or metion : and as little can it 
resemble any internal sentiment, feeling, or emo* 
tie«. But must we then admit, that tiothiiig but 
sound can be teiitated by sound ? Taking imita- 
tion in its |Hroper sense, as impiMrting a resemblance 
between two objects, the propesition Bwst be ad^ 
mkited : and yet in many passages tkat ire not de- 
scriptive of seund, etery obe must be sensible of* 
peeulliar concord betwton the sound ef . the wordfei 
and Aeir meaning. As there can be no doubt of 
the fact, wfaidt rt^maios is to inquire hMtoits eaose. 

Resembling onuses may produce effects that 
liay*e no resemblance ; sxid causes that have no re- 
semUanoe mi^ produce resembling eiiects. Aisag- 
Uififaent buildii]^ for example, resembles not in afiy 
degree sn heroic action ; and yet the emotions they 
giroilute^ aire eonoerdMt, and bear a MsemUance 

» Po«t L. Hi. L 365-^4. ' 
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to eaeh other. We tre still more seBnblo of tbki 
KMinblaDce in a MOg^ wheo tbe music is ptoperlj 
adapted to the seatimeat : tliere is no resembUiace 
fcetiveeo thoaght aod sound ; but there is the strongs 
est resemblaaee between tlie emotion raised by mu* 
ok tender and pathetic, and that raised by the com- 
plaint of an unsuccessful lover. Applying this ob- 
servation to tbe present subject, it appears, that in 
some instances, the sound even of a single word 
makes an impression resembling that which is 
made by the thing it signifies : witness the word 
raantir^, composed of two short syllables ; and 
more remarkably the words rapiditjff impetuositf^ 
frecipitation. Brutal manuers produce in the spec^ 
tator an emotion not unlike what is produced by a 
harsh aad roogh sound ; and hence the beauty pt 
the ignrative expression rugged manners. Again^ 
the word little^ being pronounced with a vcury 
smiall apertore of tbe mouth, has a weak and faint 
sooody which makes an impression resembling that 
made by a diminutive object. This resemblance 
of effects is still more remarkable where a number 
of words are connected in a period : words pro* 
nonnced In sue cession make often a strong impres* 
sion ; and when this impression happens to accord 
with that made by tbe sense, we are sensible of' a 
complex emlion^ peculiarly pleasant; one pro- 
oeedittg from the sentiment, and one jf^om tlie me^ 
lody or aoond of the words. But the chief plea- 
sure proceeds from having these two concordant 
emotions combined in perfect harmony, and carried 
on in the mind to a full close. ^ Except in tbe sin- 
gle case where sound is described, all the exam- 
ples given by 4^ritics of sense lieing imitated in 
sound, resolve into a resemblance of effects : emo* 
tions raised by sound and significatiion may have a 

* a*c Cbiyter K. Pttrt irr 
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resemblance ; but sound itself cannot have a re- 
semblance to any thing but sound. 

Proceeding now to particulars^ and beginning 
with those cases where the emotions have the 
strongest resemblance, I observe, firsts That by a 
number of syllables in succession^' an emotion is 
sometimes raised extremely similar to that raised 
by successive motion ; which may be evident even 
to those who are defective in taste, from the follow* 
ing fact^ that the term movement in all languages is 
equally applied to both. In this manner, sue* 
cessive motion, such as walking, rqnning, gallop- 
ing, can be imitated by a succession of long or 
short syllables, or by a due mixture of both. For 
example, slow motion may be justly imitated in a. 
>erse where long syllables prevail; especially; 
when aided by>a slow pronnnciatiou. 
Illi inter sese magni vi brachia tollunt. 

On the other hand^ swift motion is imitated b^ a 
succession of short syllables : 

Qoadnipedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. 

Again : 
Radit iter Uquidumi celcres ncque commovet alas. 

Thhdly, A line composed of monosyllables,- 
makes an impression, by the frequency of its 
pauses, similar to what is made by laborious inter-, 
rupted motion ; 

With many a weary step, and many a groan. 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone. 

Otkf»9eif,xl7S^ ' 

F;rst march the heavy mules securely slow ; 

O'er hillsy o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go. 

Iliad, xxiii. 138. 

Fourthly, The impression made by rough sounds 
in succession; resembles that made by rough or tu- 
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Maltnoas motion : on the other hand^ the impres- 
sion of smooth sounds resembles that of gentle mo« 
tiod. The following is an example of both. 

Two craggy rocks projecting to the main. 
The roaring wind's tempestuous rage restrain ; 
Wkhin, the waves in softer murmurs glide^ 
And ships secure without their haulsers ride. 

' Odguey^ iii. 118. 

Another example of the latter : 

Soft is the strain when 2^phyr gently blows* 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 

Ettag on Crit. 366. 

Fifthly^ Prolonged motion is expressed in an 
Alexandrine line. The first example shall be of 
slow motion prolonged* 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song; 
That like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

E9May on CriL 356k 

The next example is of forcible motion prolong- 
ed: 

The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the shore. 

lUad^ xiii. 1004. 

The last shall be of rapid motion prolonged : 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'^r th* unbending com, and skims along the main. 

E$»mf Ml Crk, 373. 

Again speaking of a rock torn from the brow of a 
mountain : 

Still gathering force, it smokes, and urg'd amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain. 

lUud, xiiL 19r. 

Sixthly^ A period consistixig.moslly of long syl- 
lables, that is^ of syllables pronounced slow,^ pro- 
ducetb an emotion resembling faintly that which is 



prodaced by /gravity and iMlemnify. Heaee thi 
beauty of fhe following verse : 

Olli sedato respondit corde Latinus. 

It resembles equally an object that is insipid and 
uninteresting. 

Taedet quotidianarum harum formamm. 

Terence, Eunuchus, Act II. Sc, S. 

Seventl^ly, A slow succession of ideas is a ciN 
comstance that belongs equally to settled melan*- 
cboly^ and to a period composed of polysyllables 
pronounced slow : and bence by similarity of emti* 
tioBS^ die latter is imitative of the former : 

In those deep solitudes, and awful cellsy 
Where heavenly pensive Contemplation dwells. 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns. 

Pope, Elaha to Ahelcard. « 

Eighthly^ A long syllable made short, or a sliorC 
syllable made long, raises, by tbe difieolty of pro- 
nouncing contrary to custom^ a feeling similar to 
that of hard labour : 

When Ajax strides some rock's vtui weight to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words move alow. ' 

Bttay on Crit. 370. 

Ninthly, Harsh or rough words pronounced 
with difficulty, excite a feeling simitar to that 
which proceeds from the labour of thought to a 
dull writer : 

Ju6t writes to make his barrennesa appear, 
And strains from hard-bound brains eight tines a-^ear. 
Popi^a JEpUtU to Hr. JMuthnoi, h 181. 

I shall close with one example more^ which of 
all mkkes the finest figure. In the first section 
mention is made of a climax in sound ; and in the 
second, of a climax in sense. Itlielongs to the 
present subject to observe^ that when these coin- 
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cide in the same passage, the concordance of sound 
and sense is deiightful : the reader is conscious not 
only of pleasure from the two climaxes separately, 
but of an additional pleasure from their concord- 
ance^ and from finding the sense so justly imitated 
by the sound. In this respect, no periods are more 
perfect than those borrowed from Cicero in the first 
section. 

The concord between sense and sound is no less 
agreeable in what may be termed an anticlimax, 
where the progress is from great to little ; for this 
has the effect to make diminutive objects appear 
still more diminutive. Horace affords a striking 
example : 

Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

The arrangement here is singularly artful: the 
first place is occupied by the verb, which is the ca- 
pital word by its sense as well as sound : the close 
is reserved for the word that is the meanest in 
sense as well as in sound. And it must not be 
overlo«)ked, that the resembling sounds of the two 
last syllables give a ludicrous air to the whole. 

Reviewing the foregoing examples, it appears to 
me, contrary to expeciatioo, that, in passing from 
the strongest resemblances to those that are fainter, 
every step affords additional pleasure. R<^newing 
the experiment again and again, I feel no waver- 
ing, but the greatest pleasure constantly from the 
faintest resemblances. And yet how can this be ? 
for if the pleasure lie in imitation, must not thft 
strongest resembianee affiird the greatest pleasure? 
From this vexing dilemma I am happily relieved, 
by reflecting on a doctrine estahli»hed in the chap, 
ter of resemblance and contrast, that the pleasure 
of resemblance is the greatest, where it is least ex- 
pelted, and where the objects compared are in their 
eapifal eircumstances widely different. Nor will 

Voi,. II. K 
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tliis appear surprising, when we descend to fami- 
liar examples. It raiseth no degree of wondei^ to 
find the most perfect resemblance between two eggs 
of the same bird : it is more rare to find such re- 
semblance between two human faces ; and upoa 
that account such an appearance raises some de- 
^e of wonder : but thas emotion rises to a still 
greater height, when we find in a pebble, an agtfte^ 
or other natural production^ any resemblance to a 
tree or to any organised body. We cannot hesi* 
tate a moment, in applying these observations U> 
the present subject : what occasion of wonder can 
it be to find one sound resembling another^ where 
both are of the same kind ? it is not so common to 
find a resemblance between an articulate sound 
and one not articulate ; which accordingly affords 
some slight pleasure. But the pleasure swells 
greatly, when we employ sound to imitate things it 
resembles not otherwise than by the effects pro- 
duced in the mind. 

I have had occasion to observe^ that to complete 
the resemblance between sound and sense^ artful 
pronunciation contributes not a little. Pronuncia- 
tion therefore may be considered as a branch of the 
present subject ; and with some observations upon 
it the section shall be concluded. 

lu order to give a just idea of pronunciation^ it 
must be distinguished from singing. The latter » 
carried on by notes, requiring each of them a dif- 
ferent aperture of the windpipe : the notes proper- 
ly belonging to the former, are expressed by dif- 
ferent apertures of the mouth, without varying the 
aperture of the windpipe. This however doth not 
binder pronunciation to borrow from singing, as 
one sometimect is naturally led to do, in expressing 
a vehement passion. 

In reading, as in singing, there is a key-note : 
above this note the voice is frequently elevated^ to 
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make ihe soaod ccirrespcniid to the ekyatktt of the 
sabject : bat the miad ia nn elevated statc)^ U dis- 
posed to jictioa ; tberefixre, in order to a reaty it 
«o«t be brought dowo to the key-note. Hence the 
term cadence. 

The onlj gaoeral rule that can be given for di- 
nctiBg the pronnneiation^ is. To Bound the wordp 
ia each a manner as io imitate the thii^s they ais- 
iiify. In pronooncing words signifying what is 
elevated^ the voioe ought to be raised above its or- 
dkiary <tooe ; and words sigiutying dejection o| 
mind^ ought to be pronoanced in a low note. To 
miitate :a stem and impetnous passion, the words 
oa^t to be pronoanced rough and load ; a sweet* 
and kindly passion, on the contrary, ooght to be 
Inutated by a soft and melodious tone of voice : in 
j)ryden's ode of JUexanier'e Feast ^ the line Faln^ 
faiuyfiin^ fdn^ represents a gradual sinking of the 
mind ; aiid therefore is pronounced with a falling 
voice by every one of taste, without instruction. In 
general^ words that mi^ke the greatest figure ought 
to be marked with a peculiar emphasis. Another 
drcomsiance contributes to the resemblance bor 
tweea sense and sound, which is slow or quick 
proQunciation : for though the length or shprtness 
of the syllables with relation to each other, be in 
prose ascertained in some measure^ and in verse 
sccorately ; yet taking a whole line or period to- 
gether^ it may be pronounced slow or fast. A pe* 
tied accordingly ought to be pronounced slow, 
when it expresses what is solemn or deliberate ; 
and ooght to be pronounced quick, when it ex* 
presses what is brisk, lively, or impetuous. 

Tiie art of pronouncing with propriety and grace, 
being intended to make the sound an echo to the 
sense, scarce admits of any other general rule than 
that above mentioned. It may indeed be branched 
eat into many particular rules and observations : 
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bat witboat much success ; because no language . 
farnisheth word» to signify the different degrees of 
]ii|;h and low, loud and soft, fast and slow. Before 
these difl'erences can be made the subject of regu- 
lar instruction, notes must be invented, resembling 
ibose employed in music. We have reason to be- 
lieve, that in Greece every iragedy was accompa- 
nied with sQcb notes, in order to ascertain the pro- 
nutiriation ; but the moderns hitherto have not 
thought of this rejfinement. Cicero, indeed,* with- 
out the help of notes, pretends to give rules for 
ascertaining the various tones of voice that are pro- 
per in expressing the different passions; and it 
' must be acknowledged, that in this attempt he hath 
exhausted the whole power of language. At the 
same time^ ever} person of discernment will per- 
ceive, that these rules avail little in point of in- 
struction : the very wctrds he employs, are «ot in- 
telligible^ exc^'pt to those who beforehand are ac-^ 
quainted with the subject. 

To vary the scene a little. I propose to close with 
a slight comparison, between singing and pronoun- 
cing. In this comparison, the five following cir- 
cumstances relative to articulate sound, must be 
kept in view. 1st, A sound or syllable is harsh 
or smooth. Sd, It is long or short. 3d, It is pro- 
nounced high or low. 4th, It is pronounced loud 
or soft. And, lastly, A number of words in suc- 
cession, constituting a period or member of a pe- 
riod, are pronounced slow or quick. Of these five 
the first depending on the component letters^ and 
the second being ascertained by custom, admit not 
any variety in pronouncing. The three last are ar- 
bitrary^ depending on the will of the person who 
pronounces ; and it is chiefly in the artful manage- 
ment of these that just pronunciation consists. With 

^ De Oratorc, 1. iii. tup. ^8. 
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respect to the first circamstance, mnsie has evident- 
ly the advantsge ; for all Us notes are agreeable to 
the ear ; which is not always the case of articulate 
sooods. With respect to the second, long and 
short syllables variously combined, produce a great 
variety of feet ; yet far inferior to the variety that 
is foaod in the multiplied combinations of musical 
notes. With respect to high and low notes, pro- 
nandation is still more inferior to singing ; for it is 
observed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus,^ that in 
pronouncing, i. e. without altering the apertore of 
the windpipe, the voice is confined within three 
notes and a half : singing has a much greater com- 
pass. With respect to the two last circumstances^ <» 
pronunciation equals singing. 

In this chapter, I have mentioned none of the 
beauties of language but what arise from words ta- 
ken in their proper sense. Beauties that depend 
on the metaphorical and figurative power of words^ 
are reserved to be treated^ Chapter XX. 



SECTION IV, 

Versification. 

The music of verse, though handled by every 
grammarian, merits more attention than it has been 
honoured with. It is a subject intimately connect- 
ed with human nature ; and to explain it thorough- 
ly, several nice and delicate feelings must be em- 
ployed. But before entering upon it^ we must see 
what verse is, or« in other words, by what mark 
it is distingnished from prose ; a point not so easy 
as may at first be apprehended. It is true, that the 
constroctiim of verse is governed by precise rules; 

* De Structora Orationis, sect, 2. 
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wfaereu ipeoae is mwe looae, mod scarce sulijiicted 
<to any isalei. Bui are the maay wb« have no rale% 
left witbout means to make the distinetioB? and 
even vith oespect to the learned^ most they apply 
Ae rule tefore Jiiey can wi^ oertauity pronoimce 
ti^bether the composition be {prose or verse? TbUi 
will hasrclly lie maintaiited ; and therefore instead 4ft 
4Fiiles^ the ew most be a^^pealed to as the proper 
Judge. But by what mark does the ear distingfiuth 
Terse from prose? The proper and satirfaotory an* 
swer is^ That these make dtffierent impiMsions 
upon every one who liath an ear. Thitf advanoes 
us one step in our inquiry. 

Taking it then for granted^ that verse and prose 
make upon the ear different impressions; nothing 
remains but to explain this difference^ and to as- 
sign its cause. To this end, I call to my aid, an 
observation made above upon the sound of words, 
that they are more agreeable to the ear when com- 
posed of longtind short syllables, than when all the 
syllables are of the same sort : a continued sonnd 
in the same tone, makes not a musical impression : 
the same note successively renewed by intervals^ 
is more agreeable ; but still makes not a musical 
impression. To produce that impression, variety 
is necessary as well as number: the successive 
sounds or syllables, must be some of them long, 
some of them short : and if also high and I0W9 the 
music is the more perfect The musical impression 
made by a period consisting of long and short syl- 
lables arranged in a cerbiia order, is what ^e 
Greeks call rytAmttS, the Latins lui^narus, and we 
melody or meaaure. Gieero justly observes, that 
in one continued sound there is 00 melody : *^ Nu- 
^< merus in continuatione nuUus est." But in what 
follows he is wide of the truth, if by numerus he 
means melody or musical measure : '^ Distinction 
^^ et sequalium et s»pe variorum intervallorum per- 
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^'cQssioy miineram conieit; qaem ia cadeatibiis 
<' gattis^ quod intervalliB distingBontiir, Botare pos- 
'^ sooiiis.^' Falliog drops^ whether with equal or 
unequal intervals, are certainly not mnsic : we are 
not sensible of a musieal impression but in a sue- 
i^ssion of long and short notes. And this also was 
probably the opinion of the author cited, though 
his expression be a little unguarded.^ 

It will probably occur, that melody, if it depend 
on long and short syllables combined in a sentence, 
may* be found in prose as well as in verse ; eonsi- 
dering especially, that in both, particular words 
are accented or pronounced in a higher tone than 
the rest ; and therefore that verse cannot be distin- 
guished from prose by melody merely. The ob- 
servation is just ; and it follows, that the distinction 
between them, since it depends not singly on me- 
lody, must arise from the differenee of the melody : . 
which if precisely the case ; though that difference 
cannot with any accuracy be explained in words ; 
all that can be said is, that verse is more musical 
than prose, and its melody more perfect. The dif- 
ference between verse and prose, resembles the dif- 
ference, in music properly so called, between the 
song and the recitative : and the resemblance is not 
the least complete, that these differences, like the 
Aades of colours, approximate sometimes so near- 
ly as scarce to be discernible : the melody of a re- 
citative approaches sometimes to that of a song ; 
which, on the other hand, degenerates sometimes 
to that of a recitative. Nothing is more distin- 
guishable from prose, than the bulk of Virgil's 

* From this passng^ honrerer, we discover the etjrmology of the 
Latin term for musical impression. Every one being sensible that 
there is no music in a continued sound; the first inquiries were pro- 
bably carried no farther than to discover, that to produce a musical 
impression a number of sounds is necessary ; and musical impression 
obtained the name of numenu, before it was clearly ascertained, that 
variety is necessary as well aa number. 
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Hexameters : many of those composed by Horace^ 
are very little removed from prose : Sapphic verse 
has a very aensible melody : that, on the other 
band, of an Iambic, is extremely faint.^ 

This more perfect melody of articulate sonnds, 
is what distinguisheth verse from prose. Verse is 
subjected to certain inflexible laws ; the number 
and variety of the component syllables being ascer* 
tained, and in some measure the order of surces- 
sion. Such restraint makes it a matter of difficulty 
to compose in verse ; a difficulty that is not to be 
surmounted but by a peculiar genius. Useful les- 
sons conveyed to us in verse, are agreeable by the 
union of music with instruction : but are we for 
that reason to reject knowledge offered in a plainer 
dress ? That would be ridiculous : for knowledge 
is of intrinsic merit, independent of the means of 
acquisition ; and there are many, not less capable 
than willing to instruct us, who iiave no geviius for 
verse. Hence the use of prose ; which, for the 
reason now given, is not confined to precise rules^ 
There belongs to it, a certain melody of an infe- 
rior kind, which ought to be the aim of every wri- 
ter ; but for succeeding in it, practice is necessary 
more than genius. Nor do we rigidly insist for 
melodious prose : provided the w^rk convey in- 
struction, its chief end^ we are the less solicitous 
about its dress. 

Having ascertained the nature and limits of our 
subject, I proceed to the laws by which it is regu- 
lated. These would be endless, were verse of all 
different kinds to be taken under consideration. I 
propose therefore to confine the inquiry, to Latin or 
Greek Hexameter, and to French and English He- 

*^usic, properly so called, is analysed into melody and harmony. 
A succession of sounds so as to be aj^eeable to the ear, constitutes 
melody : hannony arises from co-extsting sounds. Verse therefore 
Gioi only reach melody» and not harmony. 



nie venie; which' ferhaps may carry wb IkrUier 
tkaa Ibe reader will choose to follow. The obaer* 
ratiooa I shall have occasion to make, will at any 
rake be safficieat for a^peeimcD ; and these, with 
fioper variatioiis, may eaisily be transferred to the 
compoaition of other sorts of verse. 

Before I enter upon particolars, it must be pre- 
ttised in general, that to verse of every kind, five 
tbingg are of importance. 1st, The number of 
tyUablea that compofe a verse line. 2d, The dif* 
fareni lengths of syllables, t. 0. the difference of 
thae taken in pronouncing. 3d, The arrangement 
of these syllables combined in words. 4th, The 
poses or stops in pronouncing. Sth^ The pro- 
nounckig syllables in a high or a low tone. The three 
fist naentioned are obvioitely essential to verse : if 
aay ef them be wanting^ there cannot be that higher 
de^e of melody which distingnisheth verse from 

rise. To give a just notion of the fourth, it must 
observed, that pauses are necessuy for thre^ 
dMfereiit purposes : one, to separate periods^ an4 
umbers of the same period, according to the 
sense ; another, to improve the melody of verse ; 
and the last,, to afford opportunity for drawing 
breath in reading. A pause of the first kind is va«* 
liable, being long or short, frequent or less fre- 
^lent^ aa the sense requires. A pause of the se- 
cond kind, being determined by the melody, is in 
BO degree arbitrary. The last sort is in a measure 
arbitrary, depending on the reader's command of 
breath. But as one cannot read with grace, un- 
less, for drawing breath, ^ opportunity be taken of 
a pause in the sense or in the melody, this pause 
ought never to be distinguished fi^m the others ; 
and for that reason shall be laid aside. With re- 
spect then to the pauses of sense and of melody, 
it may be affirmed without hesitation, that their co- 
hieidence in verse is a capital beiMity : but as it 
Vofc. 11. L 
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eamot be exp^ted, in a twg woifc espeditny, Hmt 
•very line sheold be eo'peifeet; we •kail after- 
ward have ooeatioa to see, tbat the pause MoeMaiy 
lor ihe seme mint often^ in fiome degree^ be aaeri- 
ftsed to the vwee-pause^ ami the latter somelinM 
to the former. 

^The proaocraeing syllaUeg in a high or low tone, 
eontribates also to melody. In reading whether 
verse or prose, a eeitain tone is assumed, which 
Buty be called th^ key-nate ; and in that tone tlie 
bulk of the words are sonnded. Sometimes to hu- 
monr (he sense, and sometimes the melody, a par- 
tleular syllable is sounded in a higher tone ; and 
this is termed aceenting a wyUMe^ or gracing K 
with an aceent.- Opposed to the accent, is the ca- 
dence, which I have not mentioned as one of €h^ 
requisites of verse, because it is entirely regulatedf 
by the sense, and hath no peculiar relation to verse. 
The cadence^ is a AtUing of the voioq below the 
key-note at Hie dose of every peqod ; and so little 
is it essential to verse, that in correct reading the 
final syllable of every line is accented, that sylla-^ 
ble only excepted which closes (he period, wli^ 
the sense requires a cadence. The reader may foe' 
satisfied of mu bf experiments ^ and for Aat pur- 
pose I recommend to him the Rape rf ffts Laet, 
which, in point of versification , in the most com* 
plete performance in the Bnglish language. Let 
him consult in a particular period canto ii. begin- 
ning at line 47> and closed line 6S, with the worA 
gafj which only of the whole final syllables is pro- 
Dou«eed with a cadence. He may also examine 
another period in the Sth canto which runs from 
line 49 to line 92. 

. Though the five requisites alcove mentioned, en- 
ter the composition of eveiy species of verse, they 
are however governed by different roles, peculiar 
to each species. Upon quantity only^one general 
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bk to QV«fy apeeiM of vteMr Th%t4sq^lUblos9 wUbi 
M gy c cfc to the tiiM token m praoouttoisf^ iii« lofif^ 
erakoiif tivo eliert ejrUeJ^lM^ mtk rii^eot^to lime,: 
h$img preeieeljE aqiMl to a lut^ one* Tlie^ tir<»; 
leogilM are eeeeHial to vette ef aU kiiida; and Ukt 
■» verae^ ae far a» I kaoiry ia a greater irajryMy of: 
tine necessary ia pronooaciog eyllables. Tbe voice 
ittdoed IB frequently made to rest longer than oBaal 
190B a word thai beare an important eignification;! 
bat this ig done to humoar tbe sense^ and is not 
aeoaaaary fop melody. A thing not more necessary 
Ihr melodj^ occmrs with respect to accenting, 8imiltt^ 
. Is that now mentioned : A. word signifying an;^ 
thoig hnmble^ low, or dejected^ is natnraUy^ iw 
pnssa, a^ well as in verse^ pronounced in a tone be- 
W the key-note. 

. We are now sufficiently prepared for particulars ; 
hei^nning with Latin or Ghreek Hexameter, wbieb 
are the saoie. What. I have to observe upon tbif 
species of verse, will come under tbe foor fallow^ 
bag heads ; number, arrangement, pause, and ac- 
sent: For aa to qoaatity, wbat is observed abov9^ 
may suffice. 

HmLameter lines, as to time, are all of tbesamOi 
Icttgtli ; being equivalent to the time taken in pro^ 
nooncing twelve long syllables or twenty -four short*- 
An* Hexameter line may consist of seventeen sylla* 
bias ;.and when regular and not Spondiae, it never 
baa fewer than thirteen : whence it IbUows^ that 
where tibe syllables are many, the plurality must* 
be ahept ; where few, the pbrndity must be long. 

This line is susceptible of much variety as to 
tbe succession of long and short syllables. It i# 
bowetfer subjected to laws that conilne its variety 
witUn certain limits : and for aseertainipg these 
limits^ grammarians have invented a mle by Dac^ 
^lea and Spondees^ which tbey denominate J^eU, 
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Om Ktirst view i« led to Hiiiik, Aattkese feetmre 
abo jnteodeil to regulate the pfOBuactation : wbtch 
ji^r iffOB bekis the eaae; for were one. to pro- 
Boonce accordiDf; to tliese feet, tlie melwfy of -« 
Hexameier lioe would be destroyed^ or at beat be 
nueb inferior to wbat it is wben properly pro- 
iJMimced.* These feet aiQet be codlaed to fegH-. 

* After giving some attention to this subject, and weighing deli- 
berately every circumstance, I was necessarily led to the forego incr 
oooolttMon, Tliat the'Dactyle and SponUoe are no other than artifioial 
nseasures, ipvented for trying the accuracy of composition. Repeat* 
ed experiments have convinced roe, that though the sense should be 
neglected, an Uaxameter line read by Dactylea and Spondees' will int 
be melodious. And the compoaition of an Hexameter line demoD- 
ttrates this to be true, without necessity of an experiment; for, as 
will appear afterward, there must always, in this line, be a osipitlil ^ 
pause at the end of the fifth long syllable, reckoning, as above, tyo 
short for one long; and when we measure th.s line by Dactyles a&d 
Spondees, the puuse now mentioned divides always a Dactyle, ari % 
Spondee, without once falling in after either of these feet. Uenoe.it 
is evident, that if a line be pronounced as il is scanned, by Dactyles 
ihd Spondees, the pause must utterly be neglected ; which destroys 
'^the meledy, bstfftuse this pause is essential to the nielo^y of an H«t* 
smeter v^^rse. If, on the other hand, the melody be preserved D]t> 
making ^at pause, the pronouncing by Dactyles or Spondees most 
be abandoned. 

What has led grammarians into the use of Dactyles and Spondees, 
seems not beyond the reach of conjecture. To produce melody, the 
Oactyle and the Spondee, whtdi close cveiy Hexameter line, mliat be 
distinctly expressed in the pronunciation. This discovery, joined 
with another, that the foregoing part of the verae could be measured 
by the aaihe feet, probably led grammarians to adofit these artifieU 
lOeasttrea, and perhaps rashly to conclude, that the pronunciation is 
directed by these feet as the composition is : the Dactyle and the 
Spondee at the close, serve indeed to regulate the pronuneiatM>n ss "* 
veil as the oo«position s but in the foregoing part of the line, thejr 
segulate the composition only, not the pronunciation, 
'if we must have feet in Terse to regulate the pronunciation, slid 
ODBsequentIv the melody, theae fcet must be deurmined by U^ 

Sauses. All the syllables interjected between two pauses ought to be 
eemed one musical foot; because, to preserve the melody, they 
idust^all be prDnouneed togetber, without say stop. And therefore, 
whatever number there are of pauses in a Hexameter line, the parts 
into which it ia divided by these pauses, make just so many musicil 
Ibet. 

CoonsxioQ obliges me here to anticipate, and to observe, that the 
•ame doctrine is applicable to English heroic verse. Considering its 
eomposition merely, it is of two kinds ; one composed of five Iambi t 
Slid one of a Trochciit followed by four Iambi: but theae feet afford 
fio rule for pronouncing ; the musical feet being obviously those parts 
sC the line that sre tnterjrcled Jbelveea tmo psuaes. To briof om 



poM. They are wiibal «o artificial and complex, 
ib«t i am'temptod tesabelitule in tteiratiiady other 
nieii 'iMire sinple aod of more easy applieatioo ; 
fMroKMiple^ Mie fWlowing. Ist^ The lioe matt 
alwajfl coomienGe with a loog syllable/ and ctote 
wiA two long preceded * by two Bbort. 2d, Men 
than two abort can nerer be foaod together, not 
fewer than two* And, 8d, Two long syllablea 
whieh hare been preceded by two short, cannot 
also be followed by two short Theee few^ nilea 
MH nil fikb conditions of aHSexameter line, wilh 
vefauioo to order or arrangement. To these again 
a mgle mle nay be sobatitoted, for which- 1 have 
a stilt greater relish, as it regulates more' afflrma* 
tively the constrnction of every part That I may 

Et tibis mle into words with perspicuity, I take a; 
It fmm the twelve long syllables that compose 
en Hexameter line, to divide it into twelve eqnal 
parts or portions, tjeiog eaehof them one longsyU 
lable or two short. A portion being thna defined^ 
I proeeed to the rnle. The Ist^ 3d, 8lh, Tth, Wh 
llth^ and ISth portions, most each of them be oao 
long syllable ; the 10th must always be two shwt 
ayllables; the Sd^ 4th, 6th, and 8th, may either be 
one long or two short. Or to express the thing still 
more cortly^ The 2d, 4tb^ 0th, and 8th portions 
may be one long syllable or two abort; the lOtb 
mast be two short syllables; all the rest must con- 
sist each of one long syllable. This fulfils aH the 
conditions of an Hexameter line^ and comprebenda 
all the combinations of Dactylea and Spondees that 
this line admits. 

Next in order comes the pause. At the end of 
evei^ Hexameter lioe^ every one most be sensible 

the nelody* tliese feet must be expfeseed in the proi»inei«tioii i or, 
which comes to the same, the pronunciation roust be dixcctedbyths 
pMiaes. withottt i^gtrd to the limbtts er Tvoohwu. 
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whidi UiUn9. The tw» kog syHtUw ytecfid^ 
ky tvoi«lMNri^ wbidi' atey^^s cfela as^ Hemiictoi 
liM^mia^fliit pieyawtilNi inr ai MMlt&: for lang 
•|Abibla%oa«yHaUft8 pomioiMieed smw^ leianibtiBg 
•»flleivt a«d.lMe«id BiMioa^i.toBdias to ms(^ ontoii 
nl^riiidina ibe mivd mnmH, or to wn^^i^' aoA to 
Mib isdiMHkiott tbe twk> pteoedus flM wyHiMktm 
••titBibti(e> wttick^by cdiitrast^ maker the^ sib wrpm- 
HMMiatiaii of tba. final ^fUaUea^tbe. liorar cotaapW 
•atons. Bende Aia eaaq^lato cloae; or Sail paaaa ai 
tba.eiid|.otbaiaan aba Mqaieito tot Htm aaUi off 
l a to dy ^ of wbicb I d i a cova r tw fi c iclaat^ and; paa^ 
hMftk IboM any be! more. Tba kageat and mosft 
raaiadBabla^ suooeada ffaa Sttiportbii: tbe otbai^ 
wfaicll being sbOBtor and mure fajnt^mao^ bo oattoA 
Ahoafiiai-jpatta99.8aceoeda'ttiaafli;port]DaL So strike 
tpgiaiibe paiosa Jbrt meniiaiied^. as: to ba distaa^ 
gniabed eraa by tbo' oadlaafc oar:, tha: aioqitiato 
rbymoa an.evidentljr totill npna it;. ia which bjp 
fiaiDvariaUa nilo^« llie final wotd al^nag^ chiaiM 
*nit:iitbiali:imaiodlaitol]f>praaadaa lha> 



De pl&nctu cudo [| metrum cum carmine n\!d6 
Mingece tuni* btunbis || reg est ntloberrima h/mbis. 

The differeneo of time in the i^se and aemu 
Hanae^oeoaaioaa another di;ffi»eaco> no lesa remark^ 
«U^ that it ii lawftil to divide a word.bj(v aaemU 
j^mr ^^^' ^W^ by a pfiutBy tbe. had offiact c^ 
WbiQb< ia aensibly. feU in. the following exainplei.: 

IMRiso^tebeis Btlfque inmMs Yupta Tyranni 
OttMrvahinlia ii»n>hflierdaiaaait{ al «a. 
XdikamquimI>attnii»]aodejlnu(cnii ^ 



MAe bad eft«t : 

Sm%vii^ jp^Qca rfifbrrat |J .casui e|v^ei^t A^aes. 

Qualis populea \\ inoereos PbUoj«n^la 9ub uiptira 

Ludere que vellem |/ calamo per|inisit agresii. 

Littea^ however, where wards are left entire, iwth. 
out beiBg divided even by a eemi-pause, run by^ 
that BieaDs raaoh the nan aweetty : 

Nee gemere a'erea || cessabit j turtur ab ultno. 
Again : - 

Quadnipedanfee putrem D sonka quatk ] ungula VMnpon* 
Again: 

Eurydicen toto U referebant | flumine ripae. 

The raataa af theae oba^pmljras will be evident 
npoa the slightest reflection. Between things jo 
intimately connected in reading aland, as are sense 
and sO|ind^ every degree of discord is nnpleasant : 
Mid for that reason, it is a matter of importance, to 
make the musical panses coincide as moch as 
possible with those of sense ; which is reqnisite, 
more especiaUy, with respect to the patisa^ A devia- 
tion from the rule being less remarkable in aaemi- 
pause. Considering tlie matter as to melody solely, 
It is indifferent whether the papses be at the end of 
words or in the middle; but when we carry the 
sense along, it is disagreeable to find a word split 
into two by a pause,, as if there were really two 
words: and though the disagreeableness here 
be connected with the sense only, it is by an eaqr 
transitiojiof perceptions tranafbrred to the sonjid; 
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Vr whJeli/HiiiHij we cpaoHife Jt Ike ie be ImmIi 
mod grating to the eer, when in raalUy it is only 
eo to the aoderstuidiiig.^ 

To the rale that flies the pause after the flftli 
portioti« there is one exception, and no mete : If 
the syllable succeeding the fftb portion be shorty 
the pause is sometinies postponed to it 

PttpiUis quos dura || preroit custodia matrum 
A^ain: . # 

*^In terras oppressa || gran sub religiofue 
Again : 

Et quorum para magna || M; quia talla fimdo ' 

This contribntes to diversify the melody; and 
where the words are smooth and liquid, is not na* 
graceful ; as in the following examples : 

Formosam resonate || docea Amatyllida sylvaa 

Again : 

Agricolaa, qmbua ipai || proeol diicordtbus arnda 

If this paase^ placed as aforesaid after the short 
syllable^ happen also to divide a word^ the melody 
by these circumstances is totally annihilated. Wit- 
ness the followiog line of Ennius^ which is plain, 
prose : 

Rom« moenia terruflit impiger | Hanoihal araiia. 

Hitherto the arrangement of the long and short 
syllables of an Hexameter line and its different 

iianses, have been considered with respect to . me- 
ody : but to have a just notion of Hexameter verse^ 
these particulars must also be considered with re- 
spect to sense; There is not perhaps in any other sort 

* See Chapter n. Part i. Sect 5. 



pt veMiy such faititQde in the bug and short sjik- 
bJes ;« a eireoastance that contributes greatly to 
that rieboess of melody which is rrnarkablo in 
Hexameter vevse^ and which made Aristotle pro* 
aoancei^ that an epic pofm ill any other Terse wonld 
not oQceeed.* One defect, howeiw, most not be 
dissembled^ that the same means which contributa 
to the richness of tlie mehidy^ render it less fit thaa 
several other sorts for a narrative poem. Them 
cannot be a more artful contrivance, aa above ob* 
served^ than to close an Hexameter line with two 
knig syllables preceded by two short : but unhap- 
pily this construction proves a great embarvassmeat 
to the sense ; which will thus be evident. As in 
general^ there ought to be a strict concordance be- 
tween a thought and the words in which it is dress* 
ed ; so in particular, every close in the sense ought 
to be accompanied with a close in the sound. In 
prose^ this law may be strictly observed ; but in 
verse^ the samt^ strictness would occasion insnper* 
able difficulties. Willing to sacrifice to the melody 
of verse, some share of the eoncorflance between 
thought and expression, we freely excuse the se- 
paration of the musical pause from that of the 
sense, during the course of a line ; but the close 
of an Hexameter line is too conspicuous to admit 
this liberty : for which reason there ought always 
to be some pause in the sense at the end of every 
Hexameter line, were it but such a pause as is 
marked with a comma ; and for the same reason, 
there ought never to be a full close in the sense but 
at the end of a line, because there the melody is 
closed. An Hexameter line, to preserve its melo- 
dy, cannot well admit any ^eater relaxation ; and 
yet in a narrative poem, it is extremely difficult to 
adhere strictly td the rale even with these indul* 

* Poet etp. 25. 

ToL. n. M 
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geiicee* Virgil^ the chief of poets for vennflea- 
tioD^ is forced often to end a line withoat any closa 
in the sense^ and a§ often to close the sense dur- 
ing the running of a line ; though a elose in the 
melody doring( the movement of the thought, or a 
dose in the thought during the movement of the me- 
lody cannot be agreeable. 

The accent, to which we proceed, is no less es- 
simtial ithan the other circumstances above handled. 
By a good ear it will be discerned, that in eveiry 
line there is one syllable distinguishable from 
the rest by a capital accent : that syllable^ being 
the 7th portion, is invariably lolig. 

Kec bene promeritis || capitur nee | taogitur ira. 
Again: 

Non sibi sed toto || genitiim se | credere mundo« 
Again : 

Quatis spelunca || subit6 coin|mota columba. 

In these examples, the accent is laid upon th^ 
last syllable of a word ; which is favourable to tha 
melody in the following respect, that the paose^ 
which for the sake of reading distinctly must follow 
every word, gives opportunity to prolong the ac- 
cent And for that reason, a line ' thus acxented^ 
has a more spirited air, than when the accent is 
placed on any other syllable. Compare the fore- 
going lines with the following : 

Alba neque Assyrio || fuc&tur | lana veneno. 
Again : 

Panditur interea |i domus dmnipojtensis Olympi. 
Again : 

Olli sedato || reap6ndit | corde Latinus. 

In lines where the pause comes after the short 
syllable succeeding the fifth portion, the accent is 
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displaced, and rendered less sensible : it seems to 
be split into two, and to be laid partly on the 5th 
portion^ and partly on the 7th^ its nsaal place ^ 
as in 

Nuda genu oodoque |i siniis col|lecta fluentes 

Again: 

Formosam r^n&re || doc6a Amar|yUida sylvas 

Beside this capital accent^ slighter accents are 
laid upon other portions ; particularly upon the 4th| 
unless where if consists of two short syllables ; 
upon the 0th, which is always a long syllable ; and 
upon the llth^ where the line concludes with a 
monosyllable. Such conclusion, by the by, im«^ 
pairs the melody^ and for that reason is not to bo 
indulged, unless where it is expressive of the 
sense. The following lines are marked with all 
the accents* 

Ludere quae vdUem calani6 permtsit agresii. 

Again : 

£t durae qu^rcua sudftbunt roscida mella. 

Again: 

Parturiuiit mdnles^ nasc^tur ridiculds mus. 

Reflecting upon the melody of Hexameter verse^ 
wefind^that order or arrangement doth not consti- 
tute the whole of it ; for when we compare differ^ 
ent lines, equally regular as to the succession of 
long and short syllables, the melody is found in 
T^ry different degrees of perfection; which b not 
occasioned by any particular combination of Dae- 
tyles and Spondees, or of long andwhort syllables, 
because we find lines where Dactyles prevail, and 
lines where Spondees prevail, equally melpdious. 
Of the former take the following instance : 

JEnesdam gemtrix hominum dirttmque voluptaa. 



or the latter: 

Mdli paulatim flainescet campus arista. 

What can be more differeat aa to melody tban the 
two following lines, which, however, as to the sac- 
eession of long and short syllables, are constructed 
precisely in the same manner ? 

Spond. DacU Spond. Spond. Diet. Spond. 

Ad talcs stola dimissa et circumdata palla. Mtor, 

Spond. l>Mt. Spond. Spend. Dact. Spond. 

Placat^mque nitpt diffuse lumine coeium. Liter, 

In Uie former^ the fianse fells in the middle of a 
werd^ which is a great blemish, and the accent in 
dfstnrbed by a harsh elision of the vowel a upon 
(he particle et. In the latter^ the pauses and the 
accent are all of them distinct and full: there is no 
elision; and the words are more liqnid and sound- 
ing. In these particulars consists the beanty of an 
Hexameter line with respect to melody : and by 
neglecting these^ many lines in the Satires and 
£pistles of Horace are less agreeable than plain 
prose ; for they are neither the one nor the other in 
perfection. To draw melody from these lines, the^ 
most be pronoupced without relation to the sense : 
it must not be regarded, that words are divided by 
pauses^ nor that harsh elisions are multiplied. To 
aild to the account, prosaic low-soonding words are 
tntrodticed; and which is still worse^ accents^ are 
laid on them. Of such faulty lines take the lbllow.> 
Ing instances. 

Candida rectaq^e sit) munda bactenus sit neqne loQga. 

Jupiter sxclamat simnl atque andirit; at in ac 

Cniltodes, Isctica, ciniflones,«paraiitae 

Optimus est modulator, ut Alfenus Vafer omni 

Nunc Ulud tantum qn^ram, meriton^ tibi ait . 
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Next in lyrder comefl Engliifa Heroic verse, wliieli 
•liall be examioed uuder the whole ftve beada^ of 
Boraber, quantity, arrangement, pame, and aceenL 
Tbie t'erse is of two kinds ; one named rhymBf or 
ffiefr^, and one Hank vene. In the former, the 
lines are connected two and two by similarity of 
soond in the final syllables ; and two lines so con-: 
nected are termed a couplet: similarity of soand 
being avoided in the latter, couplets are banisbed» 
These two sorts must be handled separately, be<^ 
cause (here are many peeuliarities in each. Begin- 
ning with rhyme or metre, the first article shall be 
discussed in a fcw words. Every line consists of 
ten syllable^i fire sliort and five long; from wUch 
there are but two exceptions, both of them rare* 
The first is, where each line of a conplet is made 
eleven syllables, by an additional syllable at the 
end: 

There heroes' wits sre l^ept in ponderous YaBes, 
And beaus* in snuff-boxes and tweezer cases. 
The pieeei you thinks is incorrect f Why, take it; 
I'm all auhmimioo; what you'd have it, make it. 

This license is snfferable in a single couplet ; bni 
if frequent, would give disgust. 

The other exception concerns tbe second line 
of a couplet, which is sometimes stretched oat tef 
twelve syllables^ termed an Jilexandrine line : 

A. needless Alexandrine ends the song» 

That, like a wounded snake^ drags its alow length along* 

It doth extremely well when employed to close m 
period with a certain pomp and solemnity^ where 
the sobjeet makes that tone proper. 

With regard to quantity^ it is onnecdssaty to 
mention a second time^ that the quantities employ- 
ed in verse are bat twb^ the one double of the other; 
that every syllable is reducible to one or other of 
these stantdards $ and that a syllable of the larger 
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quantity is termed long^ and of the lesser quantity 
ekart It belongs more to the present article, to ex^^ 
amine what peculiarities there may be in the Eng- 
lish language as to long and short syllables. Every 
language has syllables that may be pronoonced long 
or short at pleasure ; but the English above alt 
abounds in syllables of that kind : in words of three 
or more syllables, the quantity for the most part ia 
invariable : the exceptions are more frequent in 
dissyllables : but as to monosyllables, they may, 
without many exceptions, be pronounced either long 
or short ; nor is the ear hurt by a liberty thM is ren* 
dered familiar by custom. This shows, that the 
melody of English verse most depend less upoa 
quantity, than upon other circa m stances : in which 
it differs widely from Latin verse, where every syl* 
lable, having but one sound, strikes the ear nni* 
formly with its accustomed impression ; and a read- 
er must be delighted to find a number of snch syl- 
lables, disposed so artfully as to be highly melo- 
dious. Syllables variable in quantity cannot possess 
this power : for though custom may renderfamiHar^ 
both a long and a short pronunciation of the same 
word; yet the mind wavering between the two 
sounds^ cannot be so much affected as where every 
syllable has one fixed sound. What I have further 
to say upon quantity, will come more properly ua* 
der the following head, of arrangement. 

And with respect to arrangement, which may be 
brought within a narrow compass, the English He- 
roic line is commonly Iambic, the first syllable 
short, the second long, and so on alternately through 
the whole line. One exception there is, pretty fre- 
quent, of lines commencing with a Trochaeus, i. e. 
a long and a short syllable : but this affects not thtf 
order of the following syllables, which go on alter- 
naiely as osual, one short and one long. The fol- 
lowing cduplet affords an exaii^le of each kiAd.<< 
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S5me in th^ fields of pQr^ etb^r play, 
^ndbask &nd whii^n in thebl&se 6f daj. 

It ia a great imperfection in English- verse, that 
it excludes the bulk of polysyllablesj which we 
the most soanding words itt oar langaage ; for verj 
few of them have such alteration of long and short 
syllables as to correspond to either of the arrange- 
ments mentioned. English verse accordingly is al- 
most totally reduced to dissyllables and mohosylla- 
lables : magnanimity, is a sounding word totally 
excloded : impetuosity is still a finer word, by the 
resemblance of the sound and sense ; and yet a ne- 
gative is put upon it, as well as upon numberless 
words of the same kind. Polysyllables composed 
of syllables long and short alternately, make a 
good figure in verse ; for example, observance, op^ 
ponent, ostensive, pindaric, productive, prolific, 
and such others of three syllables. Imitation, im- 
perfection, misdemeanor, mitigation, moderation, 
observator, ornamental, regulator, and others si- 
milar, of four syllables, beginning with two short 
syllables, the third long, and the fourth short, may 
find a place in a line commencing with a Trocfaseus. 
I know not if there be any of five syllables. One 
I know of six, viz. misinterpretation : but words 
so composed are not frequent in our language. 

One would not imagine without trial, how un- 
couth false quantity appears in verse ; not less than 
a provincial tone or idiom. Tbe article the is one 
of the few monosyllables that is invariably short : 
ol&serve how harsh it makes a line where it most 
be pronounced long : 

This nymph, i6 the dgstracu5« of mankind. 

Again, 

Th' &dvent'r6us bar6n the bright lacks &dmirU 
Let it be pronounced short, and it reduces the me- 
lody almost to nothing: better so however tfaaii 
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false quantity. In tbe following examples we per* 

ceive tbe same defect t 

And old impertinence (| expel by new 

With ftirykig yaniliea || from ev'ry part 

Love in these labyrinths || his slares detains 

New straugems || the radiant lock to gain 

Her eyes half languishing (I half drowned in teatft 

Roar'd for the handkerchief || that caus'd his pain 

Passions like elements || though bora to fight. 

r 

The great variety of melody conspicooaa in Eng- 
lish verse, arises chieQy from tbe pauses and ae*- 
cents ; Which are of greater importance than it 
commonly thought. There is a degree of intricacv 
in this branch of our subject, and it will be difficult 
to give a distinct view of it ; but it is too late to 
think of difficulties after we are engaged* The 
pause, which paves the #ay to the accent^ offers it- 
self first to our examination ; and from a very short 
trial, the following facts will be vented. 1st, A 
line admits but one capital pause. Sd^ In differ- 
ent lines, w^ find this pause after the fourth sylla* 
lable, after the fifth, after the sixth, and after the 
seventh. These four places of the pause lay a se* 
lid foundation for dividing English Heroic lines 
ipto four kinds ; and I warn the reader beforehand^ 
that unless he attend to this distinction, he canned 
have any just notion of tbe richness and variety off 
Boglish versification. £a€h kind or order bath a 
melody peculiar to itself, readily distinguishable by 
a good ear : and I am not withoat hopes to eaek^ 
the cause of this peculiarity sufficiently evident. Ik 
mnst be observed, at the same time, that tbe pause 
cannot be made indifferently at any of the places 
mentioned : it is the sense that regulates the panse^ 
as will be seen afterward ; and consequently, it is 
the sense that determines of what order every line 
must be : there cannot be but one capital musical 
pstuse in a line ; and that pause ought to coincide^ 
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if postiUe, with a paoM id the seoae, in ordar ttel 
the soaod may accord with the aense* 

What is said shall be illustrated by examples off 
each sort or order. Attd 4nt of the pause after tM 
fimrth syllable : 

Back through the paths H of pleasiog tsnae I rui* 
Again, 

Profuse of blm || and pregnant with delight. 

After the 0th : 

So when an angel |) by divine command, 
With rising tempests Ij shakes a guilty land. 

After the 6th: 

Speed the soft intercourse || from soul to soul, 
Again, 

Then from his ck)8ing eyes ll thy form shall part. 
After the 7th : 

And taught the doubtful battle || where to rage. 

Again, 

And in the smooth description || murmur still. 

* Beside the eapital paose now mentioned, inferior 
paoses will be discovered by a nice ear. Of these 
there are commonly two in each line : one before 
fln capital paose, and one after it. The former 
eenes hiTariably after the irst long syllable, whe- 
ther the line begin with a long syllable or a short 
The other in its variety imitates the eapital paose : 
ki some lines it comes after the 6th syllable, in somt 
aftmr the 7th, and in some after the 8th. Of these 
eemi-pansee take the foUowing eiutrnple*. 

1st and 8th: 

Lsd I through a sad || variety | of wo. 
TouU N 



Still I on that breast || enamourM | let nie tie. 
MandStk: 

From storms | a shelter || and from h6at | a shade. 
24 and HAi: 

Let wealth | let honour || wait | the wedded damfe. 
2d and 7th : 

Above I all palo \] all passion | and all pride. 

Even from thekfa few examples it appears^ that 
the place of the last semi paose^ like that of the full 
jpau^e, is directed in a good measure by tbift sense* 
Tts proper place wilh respect to the melodjr is after 
the eightti syllable^ so as to finish the line with a^ 
lambu9 distinctly pronounced^ which, by a lon^ 
syllable after a c^rt, is a pte^tarlttioii for rest; 
but sometimes it comes after the Othy and some- 
times after the 7th syllable^ in ord^r tb avoid a 
pause in the midldle of a word, or bU;wefen two 
words intimately connected^; and so far melody i» 
justly sacrificed to sense. 

In disctfnr^'fig of Hexameter \tt^^ it was laid 
down as a rule^ Th^^t a full pause 4iagbt never to 
aivide a word : such license deviates too far front 
Uie coincideoee that ought to be between the pauaea 
^f aense afd of melody. The sane rale anat ob« 
tain in 90 Bnglish line; fuid w^ shall suf^rt ^raa* 
son by experinents : 

A 'BtiWc aoiterllfiiiity it craves 

Abhor, a perpbljtuity sbould stand 

Are these Ikrta AintingQlahabto IHnaj^ntoM ? SMraeir 
ly^ 1 think. 

The aame rule il3 not applicable to a semi-panse^ 
which being sh^ ^d Ihkity '4a MiUllMiibly ^im.- 
greeable when it divides -H word : 



for her I white virgins j) hynie[neal9 sing 
In tUese | deep solitudes || and aw{ful cells. ' 

Xt «af t however i)e ftekp#wledged> tbiU the 



lody here raffers ia Mine degree; awwd ought tet 
Ve mt>QpmiGed without any rest between Ue eon^ 
ponent eylUbles : n eeni-p^ufe thet bende to tbit 
rale^ Ui eear«^ pi^raeivQd* 

The capitiil p^mse if eo esseatial to the ttelody^ 
that ope caouot be too niee in the choice of ito 
place, in order (ff have it eleajr aii4 dif tioct. Ifr 
cannot be in better company than with a panae in 
the sense ; and if the yeniie require hut a com ma 
ilJter the fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh syllable, it 
is su^dent for the musical pause. But to mafcr 
such coincidence essential, would cramp veraiflca* 
tion too m^eh ; aod we have experieoee for onr 
authority, that there may he a pause in the melody 
where the yense requires nooe. We must not how«^ 
ever imagine, th^t a musical pause may come after 
any word indifferently : some words, like syllabi^ 
of the same word, are so intimately connectedf as 
not to bear a separation even by a pause. The se- 
parating, ffft example, a substantive from its article 
would be harsh and unpleasant : witness the fol- 
lowing line, which cannot be pronounced with a 
pause as marked, 

If I)eUa simile, the || flowers beffn to sprbg. 

But ought to be pronounced in the following ipan- 
ner, 

If Delia smile, || the flowers begin to spring. 

If then it be not a matter of indiffarence where to 
make tiie pause, there ought to be rules for deter- 
mining what words may be separated by a pause, 
wd wkU Me ittca^Ue of such aeparation. I 
^Hft andoaMiiateaswrtaki these ralei $ not ohi^y 



for dMw ut{Kty« bat m order to unfold mme latent 
" priociplee, that tend to regnlate our taste erem 
where we are scarce sensible of them : and to that 
Md^ the method that appears the most promSsingi 
is to ran over the verbal relations^ beginning with 
ilM» most intimate. The trst that presents itself is 
that of adjective and sohstantivey being the rela* 
tion of aubject and qualitjr, the most intimate of 
all : and with respect to sueh intimate companions, 
tiie question is. Whether they can bear td be so* 

Eirated by a panse. What occurs is, that a qua* 
J cannot exist independent 6f a subject ; nor are 
ibey separate even in imagination^ because they 
make parts of the sAme idea : and/ for that reason, 
with respect to melody as well as sense, it most 
be disagreeable^ to bestow upon the adjective a 
tort of independent existence, by interjecting a 
pause between it and its substantive. I cannot 
werefore approve the following lines, nor any of 
/ the sort ; for to my taste they are harsh and ttn« 
f loasant. ^ 

Of thoasand bright t| inhabitants of air 
The sprites of fieiy || termagants inflame ' 
The reatf his many^colour'd t| robe conce:«Kd 
The 8am9» his ancient |) persontige to deck 
£tVi herei where frozen || Chastitjr retires 
i sit, with sad || civility, 1 read 
Back to my native || moderation slide 
Or shall we ev'ry || decency confound 
Time was, a sober \\ English nian would knock 
. And place, on good || secuiity, hia gold 
Taste, that eternal Q wanderer, whi<^i flies 
But ere the tenth || revolving day was run 
First let the just |f equivalent be paid. 
Oo, threat thy eanh-bom (| Myrmidons ; but here 
Haste to the fierce |f Achilles' tent (he citta) - 
All but the ever-wakeful || eyes of Jove 
Yv ur own resistless |) eloquence employ 

I have npon this article moltiplied exanples, tfaa* 
in a ciiSe where I have the mafanoM to disBttt 



niiftt paiftw current in praetiee, every man npoti 
the spot may jiid^ by his ewn taste. And to iasta 
1 appeal ; for thoogli the feregoiog reaMoing ap* 
pears to die jvs^ it is boweirer too sabtile to afford* 
eonvi^Mm in oppositioB to taste. 

Gensiderittg this matter saperficially, one might 
be apt to imaginei that it mast be the same^ whe* 
tfier the adjective go firsts which is the nataral or- 
der^ or the suhstaative, Whieh is indnlged by the 
laws of inversion. Bat we soon diseover this to be 
a mistake : itolonr, for example, cannot be coneeived 
hnlependent of the surface coloured ; bat a tree 
may be conceived^ as growing in a certain spot^ as 
ef a certain kind, and as sprefidtng its extended 
bfaaehes all aruond^ withont ever thinking of its ' 
daloar. In a word, a subject may be considered 
with some of its qualities independent of others ; 
thongh we cannot form an image of any single qna- 
Ifty independent of the subject. Thus then thongh 
an a^eetive named first be inseparable from the ' 
substantive, the proposition does not reciprocate: 
an image can be formed of the substantive inde- 
pendent of the adjective ; and for that reason^ they 
may be separated by a pause^ where the substan- 
tive takes the lead. 

For thee the &tes || serereljr kind ordain 

And curs*d with he«ru || unknowing how to yield. 

The verb and adverb are precisely in the same 
eondition with the substantive and adjective. An 
adverb, which modifies the action expressed by 
the verii, is not separable from the verb even iu 
imagination ; and therefore I must also give up the 
fallowing lines : 

And which it much |f becomes you to forget 
*Ti8 one tftiog'madly || to disperse my store. 

Bel an acfien may be conceived with some of its 
MMttfications^ leavia^ out others; precisely as a sub- 



jaet wkf h^ fwceif«d with 90mm fl i(# ftoljliiifp 
leaving out othars : mid iht»k^$ whf » by iiiT#i5» 
«ioo the verb k ftr«t iBMrodtp^d, U bus M ^i4 •fMt 
tp inteQect a pauM baiwaM itiand t)ia a4v«ib UnmI 
foHowB. This may ba iUvm tt ih« ^oaa af t liatpi 
where the pana^ b at leaal a» full M 4lMit la which 
divides the lioa : 

While yet he spoke, thp Prince advancing dr^w 

Nigh to the lodgO} aoe. • : i 

"" The agcDt and iU actioji Qpme ixe^tj. e;(jp)res^e4 
in grammajr by the active SMbstanUve and ivs V9r^% 
Between these^ placed in their paturaV ordefr^i 4ier([ 
18 no difficulty of interjecting a pause : an active 
being 19 not always in motioo, and therefore it ii^ 
easily separable in idea from its actipa : vhea in a^ 
sentence the substantive takes (he leadj we know 
nut that action i^ to follow ; and as rest n^u^t pre-> 
cede the copimencBinent pf motioni this iatejrval ja 
. a prbper opportunity for a pause. 

But when by inversion the verb 10 placed first, ia 
it lawful to separate it by a pause from the activQ 
substantive ? I answer^ No ; because aa action if 
not an idea separable from the agent^ more tbap 4. 
quality from tne subject to which ^t belongs. TwQ 
lines of the first rate for beauty^ have always ap- 
peared to me axceptioBable, «poH aeeoont oi the 
pause thus interjected between flie verb and the 
consequent a^^stantive { and I Imiv» ntDir diseoHBr- 
ed a reawQ to support wy U§t» : 

In these deep aolitadea and awfiil cells, 

Wher^ heiiv^lj ptfiaive || CoDtsmplation darcEs, 

And ever musing || Mf lapcMy r^igf^^* 

The point of the greatest delicaey Mgatda 4ii% 
active verb and the paasive atthata,iitixra plaiea4 in 
their oatojral order. Oajthe erne hand^ it wUl be 
obsAfvedf that tfieae Wiorda s^gmfy tinngi^ ^h^fih W9i 
pot sqparaUe io idea. KilUffg cwmft M «i>i»ci|M4: 
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iMKiiita Miig tWtoyot «^ «e«i^ Mr paittikig 
•MUNtt * MMrfate i»poti ^kteh tibe eolourt we 
•^Mii€« On tte other hand^ m tdmi ABd the 
Mtag dn >v1ii^k it Uf eicMrted^ utis «o^ likft MbjMk 
ttd IjpMlli^^ tmilMllft me iodkiiteal ^l3jefet: the 
iMttn nbiMitive is |>eri^otly di««ifDCit frmi ihft« 
wMdi Is ^ii«6iv^ ; und they tM tottotcted by me 
circamstance only^ that the action of the foraier 10 
exwt^d epoQ the^lntter. «ThiB ipakc^ 4t poasible to 
take the action to pieces, and to c^asider it first 
with relatieiti to the agent, and next with telatioa 
tft 4iie patient. Bot after all, so intimately apanect- 
ed are the pnrts of tlie thought^ that it re^uireg aa 
effort to make a reparation even for a moment : the 
mbtilisiag to eech a degree is not agreeable, e^pe- 
dally in works of hnagination. The best poets^ 
however, taking advantage of this subti%, scruple 
Mt (o separate by a pause an active verb from the 
ttdng npen which it is exerted. Such pauses in a 
long work may be indulged; hot taken singly, they 
certainly are not agreeaJile ; and I appeal ta the 
following examples : 

iThe peer now i^preads || the glittVin^ forfex wide 

As ever sullyM fj the fair face of light 

Re{»dr*d to seard^ \\ ibt gloomy cave of Spleen 

Nothhig, to make H PbiloBophy tlif frieod 

Shou'd chance to make \\ the well drets'd vabblestai^ 

Or cross to plunder || provinces, the main 

Tkese aiadaieii e^er htutH the church Or state 

How shall we fill t| a library wiUi wit 

AVhat better teach || a foreigner the tongue 

ante, if I spare tt tke wrtoiiiter, ne tules 

t>f honour bind me, not to mwil hi^ toels. 

On ttkh otfaer band^ wlien the paissive srnbsttot!ve t» 
by fftv^rsiota fifst named, there is 110 -difllcnlty of 
inteijiMTihsjS a pause hetween it and the verb, more 
Iban ii4i«ki the active ^nbstantive is first named. 
Tte lamereawn Imlds in Itiotfa, ihat tfaoagb a verb 
cAttMt be separated in idea from the substantive 
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wU«li goveciu ii» and mmtmIjf frMi 4tiiB rabftt^A^ 
live ii governs; yei a sabttaative mmj aJwija be ' 
conceived iodepeadent of the yerb : when the pa»« 
wive substantive is introduced before the verb^ wn 
know not that an action is to be eiserted apon ii 3^ 
therefore we may rest till the action comaienQea., 
For the sake of illustration take the foUowin( em* 
amples : 

Shrines ! where their i^giis || pale-ey*d virgins keep 
.Soon as thj lettere H tremblinf^ I undose 
No happier usk || these faded eyes pursue. 

What is said about the pause, leads to a ^eral 
observation^ That the njEitural order of placing the 
active substantive and its verb^ is more friendlj to 
a pause than the inverted order ; but that in all the 
other connexioos^nttversion affords a far better op. 
portunity for a |muse. And hence one great advan* 
tage of blank verse over rhyme ; its privilege of 
inversion giving it a much greater choice of pausee 
than can be had in the natural order of arrange- 
ment. 

We now proceed to the slighter connexions^ 
which shall be discussed in one general article. 
Words connected by conjunctions and preposittonp 
admit freely a pause between them, which will be 
clear from the following instances : 

Assume what sexes || and what shape thsf please 
The light militia || of the lower sky 

Connecting particles were invented to nnite in a 
period two substances signifying things occasion- 
ally united in the thought, but wUcb have no natu- 
ral union : an;^ between two things not only sepfu 
table in idea, but really distinct^ the mind, for the 
sake of melody^ cheerfully admits by a pause a 
momentary disjunction of their occftuonal union. 
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Oae capiM bikneb ttf ibe Mlject it sini 'wpmk 
Inmiy to wbicb I am "direetod by what \% jost now 
said. It concerns those parts of speeeh whieh 
sioglj represent no idea, and wliich become not 
sipiiicsnt till tbey be joiatfd to other vrords. I 
mean cfoojitnetioos, prefiositions, arCieles, and soek 
Kke aeeessorieS) passing ander the name of furtU 
ties. Upon these Ule question oeours. Whether 
they ctd be separated by a. paose fipom the word* 
ttat make them signiftcant? Whether^ fiir eaam- 
pie, in the followiog lines, the separation of the ae^ 
ctamry preposition from dit principal snbstantivo 
be according to rule? 

The fsoddess with || a discontented air 

And heightened by H the diamoncTs circling rays 

When victims at I| yon altarS foot we lay 

So take it in || the very words of Creech 

An ensif^n of || the delegates of Jove 

Two ages o'er || his native realm he reign'd 

While angels with || their silver wings o'ershade. 

Or the separation of the conjunetion from tbe word 
that is connected by it with the aotecedent word t 

Talthybius and || Eurybates the good 

It will be obvious at the first glance, that the fore- 
going reasoning upon objects natnrally cooneeted^ 
is not applicable to words which of tbemselves are 
mere cyphers : we muHt therefore have reconl*se to 
some other principle for solving tbe present ques* 
tion. These particles oat of their place ate totally 
insignificant : to give them a meaniog^ tbey* most 
be joined to certain words ; and the necessity of 
thu jonetiott^ together with custom^ forms an arti- 
fieial eoonexion that has a strong influence open 
tbe nritidrNit cannot bear even a momontaiy sepa- 
ration, which destroys the sense, and is at the same 
time contradictory to practice. Anotker eircifm- 
ataaee tends still more to maiLe Um aaparation clif* 
Vol. II. O 
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sgretdble in Ifms of tiie trst and thM oider, tbal 
it bars the accent/ which will be explained after* 
ward^ in treating of the accent. 

Hitherto npoii that panse only whieh divides the 
line. ..We proceed to the panse that concludes the 
line ; and the question is. Whether the sanie rulee 
be applieabk: to both ? This mnst be answered by 
naking'.a distinction. In ihe first line of a conplet, 
the concluding pause differs little, if at idl, from 
the pause thAt divides the line ; and for that reason^ 
the roles are applicable to both eqaally. The con*- 
eluding pause of the couplet is in a different con^ 
dition : it resembles greatly the concluding pause 
in an Hexameter line. Both of them indeed are 
so remarkable^ that they never can be graceful^ un- 
less where they accompany a pause in the sense. 
Hence it follows, that a couplet ought always to be 
finished with some close in the sense ; if not a point, 
at least a comma. The truth is, that this rule is 
seldom transgressed. In Pope's works, I find vei^y 
few deviations from the rule. Take the following 
instances : 

Nothing 18 foi'eigD : l»arts relate to whole } 
One all-extending) all-preserving soul 
Connects each being — « 

Another : 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flow'rs. 
To steal from ruinbows ere they drop in show'rsi 
• ' A brighter wash 

I add, with respect to pauses in general, that 
sopposittg the connexion to be so slender as to ad- 
mit a pause^ it follows not that a pause, may in 
every each case be admitted^ There ie «ne rule 
to whieh trery other ought to bend, That the sense 
njist nerer bii wonnded or obscured by the music ; 
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and npoQ that aecoafit I condeaiD iha fotto^i^g 
lines: 

Ulysses, first || in public cares, she found 

A]id> 

Who. rising, high || th* imperial sceptre rais'd. 

With re0|»ect to inversion^ it mppeaip^. both frMi 
TeftWR and experiments, thM many words, whiob 
cannot bear a separation in their natural order^ ad* 
ait a paose when inverted. And it may be added^ 
that when two words, or two members of a sen*, 
tenee^ in their natural order^ can be separated by 
a panse, each separation can never be amiss in an 
inverted order. An inverted period^ which de* 
viates from the natural train of ideaa^ reqoives to 
be marked in some measure even by pauses in the 
sense, that the parts may be distinctly known« 
Take the following examples : 

As with cold lips || I kiss'd the sacred veil 
With other beauties || charm my partial eyes 
Full in my view || set all the bright abode 
With words like these || the troops Ulysses rard 
Back to th' assembly rollj the thronging train 
Kot for their grief U the Grecian host I blame. 

The same where the separation is made at the 
close of the first line of the couplet : 

For sfuritSy freed from mortal laws, with ea^e. 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please* 

The pause is tolerable even at the close of the 
couplet^ for the reason just now Suggested, that 
inverted members require some slight paose in the 
sense : ^ 

'T«9S lrbpre^tb#' plane-tree spreads its shadesraroond v * • 
; Tbie. altars he.a^'d f and from the crumbliog .ground 

A mighty dragon shot. 
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' ThH a train ef natotting hath latentftly led 
M to conclusions with regard to the musical panse^ 
viBrj different from those in the flrst section, con- 
oemine the separating by a circumstance, words 
intimately connected. One would conjecture, that 
wherever words are separable by interjecting a 
circumstance, they should be equally separable by 
iilteijecting a pause : but, upon a more narrow in- 
anection, the appearance of analogy vanisheth. 
1 his win be evident from eonsidering, that a panne 
in the sense distingnisbes the different members of 
a period from each other; whereas, when two 
Words of the same member are separated by a cif- 
cnmstance, alfthe three make still but one mem- 
ber ; and therefore that words may be separated 
by an interjected circumstance^ though these words 
are not separated by a pause in the sense. This 
sets the matter in a clear light ; for, as observed 
above, a musical pause is intimately connected witli 
a pause in the sense^ and ought, as far as possible, 
to be governed by it : particularly a musical pause 
ought never to be placed where a pause is excluded 
by the sense; as, for example, between theadjec* 
tive and following substantive, which make parts 
of the same idea; and still less between a particle 
and the word that makes it siguifteant. 

Abstracting at present from the pecttliarity of 
melody arising from the different pauses, it cannot 
fail to be obsenred in general, that they introduce 
into our verse no slight degree of variety. A nom- 
ber of uniform lines havii^all tiie same pause, are 
extremely fatigQin|;; which is remarkable in French 
versification. This imperfection will he discerned 
by a fine ear even in the shortest succession, and 
becomes intolerable in a long poem. Pope excela 
in the variety of his melody; whiifeh, ff diitM^nt 
kinds can be compared, is indeed no less perfect 
than that of Yirgil. 
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From whtt it Iwt Mid^ ther^ ovghi to be one 
ejic«p>ion, Uaiformity in Ibenieoibers of a thought 
dtoiaods eqnak anifortiiity in the verbal nemberg 
which express that thooght. When therefore m* 
aembling objects or thisga are exiH-essed in a pla- 
rality of verse-lines^ these lines in their structure 
ou^tto be as nntfbrai as possible ; and the pauses 
in particular ought all of them to iiave the same 
place. Take tiie foUowing examples : 

By foreign hands || thy dying eyes were clos'dy 
By foreign hands || thy decent Umbs compos'd» 
By foreign hands j)^ they humble grare adom'd. 

Ag^n: 

Bright as the sun tf her eyes the gazers strike ; 
Andy like the SHn^ 1) they shine on all alike. 

Speaking of Nature^ or the God of Kataito : 

Warms in the sun || refreshes in the bree£e» 
Glows in the stars || and blossoms in the trees ; 
lives through all life U extends through all extent) 
Spreads vndlvidsd |( operates unspent 

Paiuies will detain u» longer than was foreseen ; 
for the siibject is moi yet exhausted. It is laid down 
above^ that EngUUh Hetote verse admits no more 
but four capital patises ; and that the capital pause 
of eyery line is determined by the sense to be after 
the fourtli, tiie ftftliy the sixth, or seventh syllable. 
That this doctrine holds true as far as melody 
alone is eoncernedy will be testited by every good 
ear. At the same time, 1 admit^ that this role may 
be varied where the sense or expression requires a 
variation^ and that so far the melody may justly be 
sacrificed. Examples accordingly are not uofre- 
quenty in Milton especially, of the capital pause 
being after the first, the second^ or the third sylla>- 
hie. And that this license may be taken^ even 
gracefully; when it adds vigour to the expression^ 
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will be clear {rom (tie followiiif^ example. Pope^ 
m his translation of Horner^ ^escribes a; rock broke 
off from a mouotaiOf and burluig to the plain^ ioi 
the foIlowiDg words : 

From steep to steep the rolling ruin bounds ; 
At every shock the crackling wood resounds ; 
Still gathering force, it smokes; and nrg'd amain, 
Whirls, leapsy and thunders dowa^ impeiuous to the 

plain : 
There stops. || So Hector. Their whole force he prov*d| 
Kesistless when he rag'd ; and when he stopt, unmov'd. 

In the penalt line, the proper place of the mnsical 
paase is at the end of the fifth syllable ; but it en- 
livens the expression by its coincidence with that 
of the sense at the end of the second syllable : the 
stopping short before the usual pause in the melody, 
aids the impression that is made by the description 
of the stone's stopping short ; and what is lost to 
the melody by this artifice, is more than compen- 
sated by the force that is added to the description. 
Milton makes a happy use of this license : witness 
the foUowiug examples from his Paradise Lost. 



-Thus with the yesr 



Seasons return, but not to me returns . 

Day 1} or tbe sweet ftppro^cb of e^ea or morn* 

Celestial voices, to the midntght-oir 
Sole II or responsife each to others note. 

And ovtfr tbem trinrnphant Death his. dart- 
Shook II but delay 'd to strike* 

And wild uproar 
Stood rul'd || stood vast infinitude confiu'd. 

And hard'ning in his strength 
Glories || for never since created man 
Met such embodied force. 

From his slack hand the garland wreathM for Eve 
Down dropped y and all the faded roses shed. 

Of unessential night, receives hiflfi next, 
Wide gaping || and with utter loss of bein^;) 
Threatens him, 8cc. 
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Both of lost happiness and lastnig pain 

Torinents him |i round he throws his baleful eyes, &c. 

If we cansider tlie foregoing pMaages with r^ 
spect to melody sioglyi the pauses are undoubtedly 
imt df tbeir proper place; but beiog united witb 
those of the sense, they jeqforce the e3i;pr09iuoay an4 
enliven it greatly .; fort .as haa been more than once 
observed^'tbe beauty of expression is coramanicat- 
ed to the sound, which by a natural deception^ 
makes even the melody appear mote perfect than if 
the musical. pauses were regular. 

To explain the ' riilea of accQnting, two general 
observations must be premised. The first is, That 
accents have a double, effect : they contribute to the 
melody, by giving it air and spirit : they contribute 
no less to the sense, by distinguishing important 
words from others.^ These two effects never can 
be separated, witbouit impairing the concord that 
ought to subsist between the thought and the me- 
lody : an accent, for example, placed on a low 
word, has the. effect to burlesque it, by giving it an 
unnatural elevation ; and the injury thus done to 
the sense does not rest there, for it seems also to 
injure the melody. Let us only reflect what a ri- 
diculous figure a particle must make with an accent 
or emphasis upon it, a particle that of itself has no 
meaning, and that serve^ only, like cement, to unite 
words significant. The other general observation 
is, That a woifd prwbfttever number of syllables, 
is not accei^ted upon more than one of them. The 
reason is, thdt tha object is set in its best light by 
a single acc^it, so agto make more than one unne-* 
cessary for the aenser and if another be added, it 
iniflA be for iUe sonnd .merely y which would be a 
tnuMgrcasioa of tin ^fott going rule, by separating 

' • * Ahtxscetit edn»ldeved witk respect ^q serwe is termed empharit. 



a musieal accent tern that wkieh b re ^nid t e fbr 
the sense. 

Keeping in view the fore^oinj; observations, tbe 
doctrine of accenting English Heroic verse is ex- 
tremely simple. In the first place, accenting is eon- 
toed to tbe long syllables ; fSpr a short syllable \t 
not capable of an accent. In the next place, as the 
melody is enriched in proportion to the nnmber of 
accents, every word that has a long syllable may 
be accented ; unless the sense interpose, which re- 
jects the accenting a word that makes no figure by 
its signification. According to this rale, a line may 
admit five accents y a case by no means rare. 

But supposing every long syllable to be accent* 
ed^ there is, in every line, one accent that makes a 
greater figure than the rest, being that which pre^ 
cedes the capital pause. It is distinguished into 
two kinds; one that is immediately before the 
pause, and one that is divided from the pause by a 
short syllable. The former belongs to lines of the 
first and third order ; die latter to those of the se« 
cond and fourth. Examples of the first kind : 

Smooth flow the wives || the zephyrs gently play^ 
Belinda smird || and all the world was gaj. 
He mis'd his azure w&nd || and thus began. 

Examples of the other kind ;. 

, There lay three g&rtera|| half a pair of gloved, 
And all the trdphies || of hts former loves* 
Our humble prdvince i| is to tend the fuir, 
Not a less pleasing || though less glorioua care, 
And hew triumphal arches || to the ground- 

•ate * 

These accents make diflferent impreitions on &• 
mind, whieh will be the snbjeet of a following spe* 
eulation. In the mean time, it may be safely pro^ 
Donnced a capital defect in the OMnposiiioB of ven^ 
to put a low wor^^ incapable of an accent^ in the 
place where this accent should be : this bant the 
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accent altogether; than wtiich Iknow no fault more 
anbversive of the melody^ if it be not the barring of 
a pause altogether^ I may add affirmatively, that 
Iio single circamstance contributes more to the ener- 
gy of verse, than to put an important word where 
the accent shouM be, a word that merits a peculiar 
emphasis. To shew the bad effect of excluding the 
^pttal accent^ I refer the reader to some instances 
^ven above,* where particles are separated by 4 
pause from the capital words that make them sig- 
nificant ; and which particles ougbt, for the sake of 
melody^ to be accented, were they capable of aa. 
accent Add to these the following instances Uom 
the K^say on Criticism* 

Of lesfiAg wbat liis tiat«ral and At 

Not jet purged off, || of »plseD and soar disdain 

No pardon vUe II obscenity should find 

1531; 

When love was all || an easy monarch's care 

For 'tis but half U a judge's task to know 

*Tia not enougb) B taste^ judgment, leaning, join. 

That only makes || superior aaoss belot'd 

1.571. 

Whose right it i^ || nncenaur'di to be dull 

• 1590. 

^ia best sometimes^ || your eenaure to restndn* 

When this fault is at the end of a line that doset 
acpuplet^ it leaves not the slightest trace o^ mslo* 
4y: 

But eftikbfmme tlie bearings, and the tiesi 
The stioog GonaesloQa» nice dependencies. 

♦ Page lot 
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In a Vwt expressive of what is HomMe qr de- 
jectedy it improves the resemblance between the 
soond and sense to exclude the capital accent. 
This^ to my taste^ is a beauty^ in the foUowin^^ 
lines. i 

In ih^ae deep solkodes || and awful ceUs 
The p6or inh&bitant || beholds in vain. 

To conclude this article, the accents are not^ like 
the syllables, confined to a certain number : some 
lines bate no fewer than five, and there are lines 
ibat admit riot above on^. This variety, as we have 
seen, depends entirely on the different powers of 
Mie component words : particles, even where they 
are Jong by position, cannot be accented ; and po- 
lysyllables^ whatever space tbey occupy, admit but 
one accent Polysyllables have another aefect^ that 
they generally exclude the full pause. It is showa 
above, that few polysyllables can find place in the 
construction of English verse ; and here are rea- 
sons for excluding themj^ could they find place. 

I am now ready to fulfil a promise ooncerning' 
the four sorts of lines that enter into English He- 
roic verse. That these have, each of them, a pe- 
culiar melody distinguishable by a good ear, I ven- 
tured to suggest, and promised to account for : and 
though the subject is extremely delicate, I amiiot 
without hopes of making good my engagement. But 
first, by way of precaution, I warn the candid rea- 
der not to expect this peculiarity of modulation ia 
every insiance. The reason why it is not always 
perceptible has been mentioned more than once^ 
tjiftt the thouglit and expression have a greatinfiu- 
ence upon the melody; so gveat^ as in many in<- 
stances to make the poorest melody pass for rich' 
and spirited* This consideration makes me* insist 
upon a concession or two that will not be thought 
unreasonable : first. That the experiment be tried 
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Upon lines equal with respect to jthe thought w^ 
expression ; for otherwise one may easily be mis^ 
led in judgiog of the melody ; aod oey^t, Tb9.t thes^ 
lines be regularly accented before th^ pause; iToi; 
upon a matter abiindantly refined in itself^ >t would 
not willingly be embarrassed, with faulty and Iw^, 
gular lines, ' \ 

These prelimloaries (idjustedy I begin with somi^ 
general observations^ that will sav/d repealing ^h^ 
same thing oyer and over nppn every ejLftmple*] 
And firsts an accent succeeded by a pause^ as in^ 
lines of the first ^nd third order,^ makes a mncli, 
greater figure than whejre the voicci j^oea on without 
a stop. The fact is so'certaip^ that no person wh^ 
has an\ ear can be at a loss to distinguish that Ac* 
cent from other^J Nor have we far to seek for. the 
efficient cause : the elevation of. a^u accenting tpoe^ 
produceth in th^ mind a similar elevatioPi whjicb 
Continues during the pause ;^ but where the ipause. 
is separated from the accen}J>y a short syllable,, as 
in lines of the second ana fourth order, the. iqa.- 
pression made by the accent is more slight whecu 
there is no stop, and the elevation of the accent is^ 
gone in a moment by the falling of the voice in pro*^ 
nouncing the short syllable that follows. The, 
pause also is sensibly affected by the position of tho, 
accent' In Iines^ of the first and third order^ the. 
close coDJunetion of the accent and pause^ oicca^; 
sions k sudden' stop wilbQut preparation^ wbiehj 
rouses the mind^ and bestow^, on the melody a spi- 
rited air. • When, on the other hand^ the pause Isi 
separated from the Recent by a short syllable, whic^j 

f Heootf t^e-ii vtiinepi ;of th« Vntitih labgoaifft a* to wMind. iMte ' 

the English ; the lattiijUable in .the former heiqg, generally long.and 
Mieented, the loft r Rvtlable iti the latter being genecatly as far back in 

fiod nb'C^tise fio pr^baMe ^ teipperame^UMVddicFM^itjon; tho Prenc^ • 
befng* htHK aiiS lively, the fcngiish sedate and reserved :. and this, if 
it^\4:^^pti^mtitmbtlic^at. « tteaMbbmce'bit^^ivihe cttaifto- 
ler of a people and that of their language. 



flwayg liappent in Uaet of the geccmd and fonrth 
er^tf the pause is soft and gentle : for this short 
imaecented syllable, succeeding one that is accent* 
ed, most of conrse b^ pronoonced with a falliyig 
Toice, which naturally prepares for a padse ; an^ 
the mind ikils gently from the accented syllableji 
and islides into rest &s it ivere insensibly. Further, 
the lines themselves derive different powers from 
Ae position of the pause, which will thus appear. 
A pause after the fourth syllable divides t!be line 
into two unequal portions, of which the larger 
eoides last: (his circumstance resolving the line 
into an ascending series, makes an impras'sion in 

S^noqncing like that of ascending; and to this 
pression contribute the redoubj^ effort in prp- 
Qounciogthe larger poHion, which is Uat in iotrdert^ 
The miod has a dijffereitt feeling when the pause 
succeeds the iH'th syllable, which divides the line 
into two equal parts : these parts, pronounced with 
equal effort, are agreeable by their uniformity. A. 
line divided by a paute after the sixth syllable, 
makes an impression oppoiiite to that Qrst mention- 
cfd : being divided into two unequal portions, of 
which the shorter is last in order, it appears like a 
•low descending series; and the second portion be- 
ing pronounced with less effort than the trst, the 
diminished effiort prepares the mind for rest. And. 
tfrifi preparation fbr rest is still more sensibly felt 
where the pause is after the sevepth syllable, as in 
lines of the fourtji order. 

To apply these observations is aft easy task. - A 
Ihle of the first order is of all the most s|udted ai^d 
Uvelyt the accent, being followed itistantly by a 
pmue, uakea m illnstiioun "il^re: the elevsietl, 
tone of the accent elevates the mind : the mind ia 
sopiMirted in ita elavation by ibe-snddan OBfNr«« 
|9ared pause, which rouses and animates : and the 
line itself, repnesealiug by ita tuMffoel diviskHi ea 



•gqsodipfc sericsi lorries the aiind ftiU Mt^w, wk^ 
10^ an impresfiloD aimiUr to that of going upward. 
The 8ecbiid order has a modulation wosibly awaet| 
aoitiy aod flowiag; the aecenl 19 not «o a|irigbtly af 
in ihe former^ becauae a short syllable intervjenef 
between it and the pause : its' ele^^ation. by the 
sameineans, Taoiaheth instantaneously : tha mind^ 
(^ a falling voice/ is genil^ prepared for a stop: 
and the pleasure of uniformity from tbf divisidn o^ 
the line into two equal parts, is calni and sweaLi 
The third order has a modulation not so easily ex^ 

Sressed in wards : it in part resembles the ftrsi oiw 
er^ by * the liveliness of an aecent succeeded in^ 
stantly by a full pause : but then the elevation oe^ 
casioned by this ciroumstanee* is balanced in senna 
degree by the remitted etfort in pronouncing the 
^co|id portion, Yihfch remitted effort has a tenden- 
cy to re^t. Anolhe^ oirqumstance distinguiaboth it 
remarkably : its iaapital accent cornea late« beii^ 
placed on the sixth sylUble : and this circomstanoo^ 
bestows an it an air of gravity and soleaioity* The 
hst order resembles tl^e^ second in ih^e mildness oi 
its aocent, ahd softnesa of its paosQ ; it is »tiU nuuft. 
solera Uian the third, by the Lateness ^f its cf^pitai. 
accent: it also posses^i| in /a higher degvee.tlMMif 
the 'third, the lendenii^ to rest; afid byr that cir*. 
cuinjstanc^ is of a>I the bQ§t qi|alified fof' i:lostag a^ 
period in tb^ completest manpm 

Bqt thjese are not alLthe distinguishing chirae* 
Jers of the different ordprs. Eajeb or^r, also, i^^ 
distinguished % its final accent am| pilose: tbaf 
unequal division in ,{he first order^ nii^es an im*. 
prass/on of ascending; and the mind at the closer 
is in 4hc highest elevation^ which Qalural\y proj^ptff^ 
it to put a strong en^pbasia upon tb^ concludiif;^* 
syllaUcy wJiether by .rais^g the voices to; a. shfTR^V. 
tqn^ or by expresaiag the, word in f^^hlU^ ^4^, 
ThU Qrd£ur accordiog^^ k^Cpcqpj^t 
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fpr ibncladiiig a period, where a cadence in proper 
and not an accetit The second order being deati- 
tute of the impressioo of ascent, cannot rival the 
first order in tne elevation of its concluding accent^ 
lior consequently in the dignity of its concluding 
pause ; for these have a mutual influence. Thia 
order, however, witli respect to its close, maintaina 
a superiority over the tlurd and'iTourth orders : ia 
these, ^he close is more humble, beiug brought 
downtiy the impression of descent, and by the re- 
mitted effort in pronouncing ; considerably in ^he 
tfiird order^ and still more considerably in the last. 
According to this description, the concluding ac- 
cents and pauses of the fbur orders being reduced 
to a scale, will form a descending series probably^ 
in an arithmetical progression. 

After what is said, will it be 'tb6ught refining too| 
itauck to suggesit, that the different orders are qua- 
lified for diffl^rent purposes, ' and thkt a poet of ge-^ 
tflus will naturally be led to make a clioice accord-' 
ingly ?' I Aannot think this altogeflier chimericaflj 
As it appears f6 me, thc'firist order is proper for f^. 
fientiment that is bold, lively^ or fmpetiious ; l|ie' 
tliird order ia proper for what is grave, solemn, or 
Ibfty; the second for'^wtfat is tender, delicatp^ or 
melancholy, and' in general fdr' all tl^e sympathetic 
clfaiottons'; and the last f6r subjects of the same 
kind, when. tempered with any degree of solemxii-^ 
ty. * Z do b'ot contend,' that any one order is fitted, 
nir no other task than that assigned it ; for at Hhki' 
i%'(^, no sort of melody would bef lefift fbv accotnpa-'' 
nyln^Chbngbts that have noChing peculiar in thfem. 
r only venture to suggest, and* 1 do it with diffi^ 
Asiieeythat eaebof the orders Is peculiarly adapt-* 
cflT to certain so^ects, and battel* qualified than the 
dltfers fi>i<eiej>rt*i8sing thetnf.The heiitwa/^ Jddge* 
is'l^y experimi^nt \ ,and to kVoi^ the impiiti^iion of a« 
pifrtiailJBearch^ 1 ahall ctMhemy'itidta&cesto-iL Itn.'^ 
gle poem, beginning with the 
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On her white breasts a Bfrnrkling; cross she worCi 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 
Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose^ 
<^i]ick as her eyes^ Mid as aaftx'd as those : 
Favours to none, to all she smiles extends ; 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the sun,i her eyes the gazers strike^ 
Andy like the sun, they shine oh all alike. 
Yet graceful tease, and sweetness v«»d of .pnde^ 
Might bide her &ults, if belles had faults to hide; 
If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget 'em all. 

In accoanting for the remarkable liveliaessof 
this passage^ it will be acknowledged by every one 
who has an ear^ that the melody must come in for a 
share. The lines, all of them, are of the first or- 
der ; a very unnsnal circumstanee in the author of 
this poem, so eminent for variety in his versifica- 
tion. Who can doubt, that he has been led by de- 
licacy of taste to employ the first order preferably 
to the others? 

Second order. 

Our humble province is to- tend the fair. 

Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care ; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th* imprison^ essences exhale ; 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flow'rs ; 

To steal from rainbows, ere they drop their sbow'rs, kc« 

Again: 

Oh, thoughtless mortals ! ever blind to fate. 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 
Sudden, these honours shall be snatchM away, 
And curs'd for ever this victorious day. 

Third ordw. 

To fifty chosen sylphs, of special note, 

We trust th' important charge^ the petticoat. 
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Again: 

Oh tay what stranger cause, jet unexplorM, 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ? 

A plurality of lines of the fourth ord«r, wMid not 
have a good effbct in succeesioo ; because, by a re* 
markable tendency to rest, their proper ofiee is ta 
close a period. The reader, therefore, most be sa- 
tisfied with instantes^ where this order is ndxed 
with others. ^ 



Not louder shrieks to pitying Heav'n are castf 
When husbands, or when lapdogs, breathe their last. 



Again: 



Sted could the works of mortal pride confoundi 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

Again: 

She sees, and trembles at th* approaching iH, 
Just^bi the jaws of rain, and Codille. 

Again: 

With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face^ 
He first the snuff*box opened, then the case. 

And this suggests another experiment^ which is^ 
to set the different orders more directly in opposi- 
tion, by giving examples where they are mixed in 
the same passage. 

First an^ second wders. 

Sol through white curtains shot a timorous ray» 
And opeM those eyes that must epiipse the day. 

Again: 

Not youthful kings in battle seiz'd alive. 
Net scornful vii^ins who their charms sur^lfsv 
Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliss» ' 
Not ancient ladies when refhs*d a kiss, 



Noc tyrants fierce Ok»t unrepenting die^ 
Not CfDlhia when her maoiua's pinned awrj, 
E'er felt auch rage, reseotment, and despair. 
As thoQ, sad virgin ! for thy ravish'd hair. 

First and tbM. 

Think what an equipage thou'.hast in air, ' 
, And tiew with scorn two/pages and a c}iMr« 

Again: 

"Wbat guards the punqr of tneltiaginKkids, 
Id courtly balls, and midnight masquei^ciefly 
Safe from the treacherous friend, the daring spark. 
The glance by day, the whisper in the dark ? 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pjrre, 
And breathes three amorous sighs to 'raise the $re; " 
Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent cyes^ 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize. 

Again: 

Jove's thunder roars, heav'n trembles all around, . » 
Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps resound, * 
Earth shakes her nodding tow'rs, the ground gives way^ 
And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day ! . 

Second and third. ' \ [ 

Sunk in Thafestris*. arras, the nymph he (oand, 
Her ejef dejected, and her hair unbound. ' 

Again: '"" , 7 . ,. 

On her heav'd bosom hjang be^ drooping hesd,. 
Which with a si(;h she raised ; and thus she said. . 

Moaliig on thu jioregojuRg imtyefei^. I b^gin to doubt 
whetlier all this while I have. been m a reverie^ and 
irhetker the. ^ceoe . before. fme,ifull.oC ohjectti new 
and eingular^ be not mere ||dir)r^1anid. Is thefe^any 
trath in the appearance, or is ii wholly a work of 
imagination? We cannot donbt of its reality, and 
we may with Msnrance prooounee that great is the 

Vol. IL Q 
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merit of Bnglmb Heraie vei^e : for thon^ ulfpr- 
mity prevails ia ^e arrangemeiDty in the equality ef 
the line«; and in Uie resemblance of the final aoiitlda ; 
variety is still more conspicoous in the pauses and 
in the accents^ whieh are diversified in a Mr prising 
manner. Of the bieau^y thiat reaolts from a dne mix- 
ture of uttiformiiy ai|d variety,^ many mataneea 
have already occurred^ bot none more illqstrioQf 
ihan English versification; however rode it may 
be in the simpiieity of its alvangement, it is highly 
melodious by its pauses and acceuts^ so as already 
to rival the most perfect species known in Greece 
or Rome ; and it is no disagreeable prospect to finil 
it susceptible of still greater refinement. 

We proceed to Uank vene, which haa so many 
circumstances in common with rhyme, that its pe- 
culiarities may be brought within a narrow com- 
pass. With respect to form, it differs from vhyne 
in rejecting the jingle of similar sounds, which pu- 
rifies it from a childish pleasure. But this improve- 
pent is a trifle compared with what follows. Our 
verse is extremely, cramped by rbyvie; .aad the 
peculiar advantage of bUnk verse te, 4hat.it is at 
liberty to attend the tmagination in its boldest 
fights. Bbyme necMsarilydividaaverseioto coup- 
lets ; each couplet makes a complete masical pe- 
riod, the parts of which are divided b;f paons, mii4 
the whole summed up by a full close at the end : 
the Bielody begins anew with the next couplet: 
and in this manner a composition in rhyme pro- 
eeeds couplet after cbiiiiAsl. I have ofteft hsid oc- 
CMfon to mentira'the eerrespondeooe and ovneorA 
that ought to subsiat between sound- and tense $ 
fttim which it is a plain infereHce, that if Aoouplet 
Ibe a coiAplete ^riod with regaiit to mslody^ it 

« See Ghtptet IX. 
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Mght v^^Uurl J to be ihFa sum wHb wguti to sense. 
Ab it is extnoiDly difltcoU to mfij^mrt soeh stricU 
BMs of coapoflttioii> Uceases ore indalgedy as %%• 
pUdoed aboFfr; whieh, howeTer, irnist 1^ used with 
diseretbD^ te as to pp^esenre scNie degree of eon- 
eoid betweea the eeose aad thettnsic: there ought 
■ever to be a &U close in the sense bat at the end 
U % eoaplet ; and there ought always to be some 
paose in the sense at Uie end of erery couplet : the 
same period as to sense may be extended through 
several couplets ; but eaeh Couplet ought to con- 
tui a distinct member, distinguished by a pause 
IB the sense as well as in the sound ; and the whole 
ought to be closed with a complete cadenee.* Rules 
such as these, must confine rhyme within ve^y nar* 
row bounds : a thought of any extent, cannot be 
redoeed within ite compass: the seme most be 
eurlatled and broken into parts, to make it square 
wkhthe curtaess of the melody ; and beside, short 
periods affii^rd no latitude for inverston. 

I kare examined this point ¥ntfa the stricter ac- 
curacy^ in order to give a just notion of blank 
verse ; luid to show, that a slight difference in form 
amy produce a great difference in substance. Blank 
verse has the same pauses and aecents with rhymoi 
aad a pause at the end of every lin^, like what 
eoneludes the irst line of a couplet In a wori^ 
the niles of melody in blank vene, are the same 
that obfatn with respect to the trst line of a couplet ; 
but being disengaged from rhyme, or from couplets^ 
there is access to make every line run into another, 
weeiMly ai to make the first line of a couplet run 
Into the second. There must foe a musical pause 
at the end of every line $ but this pause is so slight 

* This rule is civile ne|^«cted. in French tnersification. Bven Boi- 
leau makes ho difficulty* to close one subject with the first line of a 
couplet, sfld to be(^m s new subject with the second. Such license, 
however* sanctified by practice, is unpleasant by the discordance he« 
t ween the pauses of the sense and of the melody. 
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as not to require a panao iotke seme : and accord-* 
ingly the seoie may be carried on with or withomt 
pauses^ till a period of the utmost extent be com-* 
pie ted by a full close both in the sense and the 
sound : there is no restraint^ other than that this 
full cli'Se be at the end of a line ; anil this restraint 
is necessary^ in order to preserve a coincidence be** 
tween sense and sound, ly.hicb ooght to be aimed 
at in general^ and is indispensable in the case of % 
full close^ because it has a striking effect. Henea 
the fitness oi blank verse for inversion : aud con- 
sequently the lustre of its pauses and accents ; for 
which^ as observed above, there is greater scope ia 
inversion^ than when words run in their natural 
order. 

In the second section of this chapter it is shown, 
that nothing contributes more than inversion to the 
force and elevation of language : the couplets of 
rhyme confine inversion within narrow limits ; nor 
would the elevation of inversion, were there access 
for it in rhyme, readily accord with the humbler 
tone of that sort of verse. It is universally agreed, 
that the luftiness of Milton's style supports admi- 
rably the sublimity of his subject; and it is not 
less certain, that the loftiness of his style arises 
chiefly from inversion. Shakspeare deals little int 
inversion ; but his blank verse being a sort of mea- 
sured prose, is perfectly well adapted to the stage, 
where laboured inversion is highly improper^ be* 
cause in dialogue it never can be natural. 

Hitherto 1 have considered tbat superior power 
of expression which verse acquires by laying aside 
rhyme. But this is not the only ground fw pre- 
ferring blank verse : it has another prefi^able qua- 
lity not less signal ; and that is, a more extensive 
and more com^ilete melody. Its music is not^ like 
that of rhyme^ confined to a single couplet : but 
takes in a great compass, so as in some measure to 



rival mosie properly so called. The inierval be- 
tween its cadences may be long or short at plea* 
s«re ; and^ by that meaus, its melody, with respect 
both to richness and yariety, is superior far to that 
of rbyme^ and snperior even to that of the Greek 
and Latin Hexameter. Of this observation no per- 
son can doobt who is acquainted with the Parcdise 
hut : in which work there are indeed many care- 
kao lines; but at every turn the richest melody as 
well as the sublimest sentiments are coaspicmous. 
Take the following specimen. 

Now Morn her rosy steps in th' eastern clime 
Advancing, sowM the earth with orient pearl ; 
When A&m wakM, ao customed for his sleep 
Was aSry lif^ht from pure digestion bred 
And temp'rate vapours bland, which th' only sound 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan, 
Lightly dispersed, and the shrill matin song 
or birds 4>n every bough ; so much the more 
His wonder was to find unwaken'd Eve 
With tresses discomposed, and glowing cheeky 
As through unquiet rest : he on his side 
Leaning half-rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 
Beauty, whichy whether waking or asleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces ; then with voice 
Mild, as when Zepbyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand soft touching, whisper'd thus. Awake* 
My fairestj my espous'd, my latest found, 
Heaven's last best gift, my ever-new delight, 
Awiike ; the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us : we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tendeft plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How nature pdnts her colours, and how the bee 
Sits w the bloom extracting liquid sweet 

Book V. L 1. 

Gomparing Latin Hexameter with English He- 
roic rhyme^ the former has obvionsly the advantage 
in the following particulars. It is greatly prefera- 
ble as to arrangement^ by the latitude it admits in 
placing the long and short syllables. Secondly^ 
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the fenglh of an Hexmtiieter ihrn litMi a Mget&^ 
air: Dimi^ by ito ahoHoedflr^ is indeed more bride 
and lively, but mach less jilttied for the •nbltae. 
And, thirdly, the Imig hij^roaadiHg words that 
Hexameter adnifad, add g^lj to its majesty. T» 
compensate these advantages, BngUsh rhyme poa- 
sesses a greater nnmber and greater ratiaty both of 
pansea and of aceents. These two sorts i^ versa 
stand indMd pretty much in oppoiitlon : in Hexa* 
meter, great variety of arrangement, none in the 
paoses nor accents ; in English rhyme, great varie- 
ty in the pauses and accents, very little in the ar- 
rangement. 

. In blank verse are united, in a good measure^ . 
the several properties of Latin Hexameter end 
English rhyme ; and it possesses beside mafty sig- 
nal properties of its own. It is not confined, like 
Hexameter, by a full close at the end of every line; 
nor, like rhyme, by a full close at the end of every 
couplet. Its construction, which admits the lines 
to run into each other, gives it a still greater ma- 
jesty than arises from the length of a Hexameter 
line. By the same means, it admits inversion even 
beyond the Latin or Greek Hexameter ; for these 
suffer some confinement by the regular closes at the 
end of every line. In its music it is illustdooa 
above all : the melody of Hexameter verse is cir- 
cumscribed to a line ; and of English rhyme, to a 
couplet : the melody of blank verse is under no 
confinement, but enjoys the utmost privilege, of 
which melody of verse is sosceptible; which is to 
run hand in band with the sense. In a word, blank 
verse is superior to Hexameter in many articles ; 
and inferior to it in none, save in the freedom at 
arrangement, and in the use of long words. 

In French Heroic verse, there {ire found, on the 
contrary, all the defects of Latin Hexameter and 
the English rhyme, without the beauties of either: 



flolgecUd to the bMdagt of riiytte^ Mi to tiie foil 
* clote ai the end of every eooplet^ it is also extreme* 
Ij fatigaing by uniformity in its paoses fui4 ac 
eents : the line invariably is divided by the paose 
info two equal parts^ and the aecent is invariably 
placed before the panse. 

Jeune et vaOlaDt faerdi || dont la haute sagesse 
N'est point la fruit tjardlf f| d'unc lente TieiUesse. 

Here every circumstance contributes to a tiref ome 
uniformity : a constant return of the same pause 
and of the same accent^ as ivell as an equal divi- 
sion of every line ; which fatigue the ear withoat 
iqteriiiiiMoi^ or change. I ei^not set this matt» 
«i a better lights than by presenting to. the rea4iu; 
a French translation of the following passage of 
Milton : 

Two of &r nobler shape, erect Sad tall. 
Godlike erect, with native honour cladi 
la naksd majesty, seem'd lords of all: 
^nd worthy s^eeo^'d ; for ip their looks diri^, 
The imai^e of their glorious Maker, shone 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitiide severe and pure ; 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd ; 
■ Whesce troe authority in men : though both 
Not squilt M their sex ncn equal seem'd ; 
For contjemplation he and valour form'd, 
iPor softness she and sweet attractive grace; 
lie for God only, she for God in him. 

Wew the pansea of the sense and sound in this pas- 
ssg& but a little better assorted^ nothing in yexsa 
canld be inore melodiooa. In general, the great 
V Meet in Jdiltoq's vessiieatitiny la other respects 
admirabla, is the want of coinculenoe between tha 
paoaas of the seose and soond. 



TbalmisUtiOtt is in the i^lbwipg words : 

C6 Uwt d6ticieux, ee psradis charmant, 
Revolt denx ehjeta son pUis bel ornement; 
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^ Leur port majestnenx, et tear dteiairehe alttera, 
Semble leur meriter sur la nature entiere. ' 

Ce droit de commander que Dieu leur a donn6, 
Sur leur aug:u8te front de gloire couronn6. 
Du souverain du cidl drille la resemblance : 
Dana leura simples regards 6clatte ruinocence» 
L'adorable candeur, Tatmable v6rit6y 
La raison, la sagesse, et la s^v^rit^^ 
Qu* adoucit la prudence, et cet air de drmture 
Du visage des rois respectable parure. 
Ces deux objets divin n^ont pas les mdroes traits^ 
lis parokssent formes, quoique tous deux parfoits ; 
L^un pour la majest6, la force, et la noblesse ; 
L^autre^ pour la douceur, la grace, et la tendresse ; 
Celui-ci pour Dieu seul, Tautre pour Thomme encor. 

Here the sense is fairly translated, the words are 
of equal power, and yet bow inferior the me- 
lody ! 

Many attempts bave been made to introdaee 
Hexameter verse into tbe living languages, but 
Without success. The English language, I am ia- 
dined to think, is not susceptible of this melody : 
and my reasons are these. First, the polysylla- 
bles in Latin and Greek are finely diversified by 
long and short syllables, a circumstance that qua- 
lifies them for the melody of Hexameter verse c 
ours are extremely ill qualified for that service, be* 
cause they superabound in short syllables. Se- 
condly, the bulk of our monosyllables are arbitrary 
with regard to length, which is an unlucky circuoi.- 
stance in Hexameter : for although custom, as ob«^ 
served above, may render familiar a long or a short 
pronunciation of the same word, yet the mind wm- 
Tering between the two sounds, cannot be so mocl| 
affected with either, as with a word that bath ali 
ways the same sound ; and for that reason, arbi- 
trary sounds are ill fitted for a melody which is 
chiefly, supported by quantity^ In Latin and Greek 
Hexameter, invariable sounds direct and ascertain 






the melody, l^nglish Hexameter would be desti- 
tate of melody, uDlesfl by ariftil pfonuaciatioQ ; be*' 
6au8e of iieees53i(y the bulk of its sounds must be 
arbitrary^ The piloQunciatioa is easy in a simple 
movement of alternate long ai^d short syllables i 
but would be perplexing and unpleasant in the ii^' 
tersifled movement of Hexameter verse^ 

Rhymiei makes so great a figure in modefnf poe«« 
fry as to deserve a solemn ^lal. I have for tha€ 
reason reserved it to be examined with delibera- 
tton; in order to discover, if 1 can, its peculiar 
Wuties^ and its degree of merit. The first view 
tf this subject leads naturally to'tbe following .re- 
jection i ^^ That rhyme having no relation to sen-' 
^ timent, nor any elTect upon ^he ear other thaa 
^ a mere jiogk^ onght to be banished all composi- 
^ tions of any dignity, as kthtAlnR but a trifling 
'^ and childish pleasure.^^ It will a^o be observed^ 
^ That ti jingle of words bath in some measure a 
'< Indicrous effect; witness .the double rhymes qf 
^ Hudibras, which cfontribute no small share to ltd 
^* drollery : thftt in a serious work this ludicrouii 
^ effect would be equally remarkable^ were it not 
^ obscured by the pTevailing gtavity of the sub^ 
'^Ject: that having however a constant tendency 
^ to ^ve a ludicrous air to the composition, mor^ 
'< than ordinary ire is requisite to support the dig* 
^ nity of tlie sentiments against such an undermin* 
'' ing antagonist.^** ' 

These arguments are specious, and have nn-^ 
doubtedly some weight. Yet, on the other handji 
it oQght to be coi^sidered, that in modern tongues 
rhyme has become universal among men as well at 
diildren j and that it cannot have such a currency 

* VoMittt lie poetnatum cantu^ p. 26. says, ^ Kihil leque graTiUli 
^ Sfttioaift iffiaaii, qi»m in sono ludefe aydbbiininu'* 
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V^thoot aome foundfition Iq human nature: In fact^ 
1^ haB been 8ucce8fifu.lly employed by poeU of ge« 
BiHSi in ibeir seriousT; and grave compositions^ as* 
veil as in those which are morQ light and airy,. 
Here in weighing authority against argument,, the 
locales seem to be upon a level; and therefore^ to 
come at any thing decisive; we must pierce alittla 
deeper. 

Mwic has great POM^er over tlie soul ; and, mfty 
successfully be employed to inflame or soothe pas- 
sions, if not "^actuaUy to raise them. A single 
sound, however sweety is not music ;. but a single 
sound repeated after intervals, may have the effeci 
to rouse attention', and to keep the iiearer awake : 
and a variety of similar sounds^ sucee^diog ucJa 
pther .after regular intervals,, ro^st have ji sti^l 
stronger effect. . This consideration/ is applic&]>l# 
to, rhyme, which connects two verserlinefi by mftX-; 
ing them close with two words simlVar -m sound* 
And considering attenhveiy the mu&ical effect e£ 9^ 
couplet, we find, th^t it rouses the mind, and pvq-, 
dhceth an emotion mcnlerately gay without^ dignity\ 
or elevation ; like (lie murmuring of a'brpok g^lid- 
ing through pebbles,, it calms thci mind' when p^r-^ 
furbed, and gently raises itwl^c^ sunki 'jThesji 
effects are scarce. perceived when the whple poeift 
IB iq, rhyme ; but are extremely temarkabte Uy cdn- 
tiravi;, in the couplets: that close the several acts ^ 
bur later tragedies ; th^e tone of t^iemind is sensi- 
My varied by them, from anguish^ distress, or me- 
lancholy, to some d^grfee of ease |ihd alacrity, For 
ihe troth of this observation, I appeal to the spe'eck 
bf Jane Shore in the fourth act, when her doon^ 
was pronqunced by GTo'stcr; to the speech, of 
iLady Jane Gray at the end of the first act; atwl 
to that of Callsta, in tbe Fair Penit'eni^ when she 
leayes the stage,, about the middle of the third act. 
The speech of Alieui^ at the dose of tlieliMiittb act 
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•if Jdne Shovel P^t^ ^he matter bej^ond dotibt : in? % 
a scene of deep distress, the rhymes which finish 
fhe act^' produce a certain gaiety and cheerfolness^ 
far from according with the tone of the passion : 

jtUda, For ever ? Oh ! For ever ! 
Oh ! who can bear to be a wretch for ever ! 
. Mf rival too ! his last thoughts hung on her: 
Andy asf he parted, left a blessing fer her : 
Shall she be bless'd, and I be qurs'd) for ever J 
No 'f since her fatal beauty was the c^use 
Of all my sufiTringS) let her share my pains ; 
Let her, like me of ev'ry joy forlorn, 
Devote the hour when such a wretch was born \ ^ 

Like me to deserts and to darkness ritni 
' Abhor the'day, and cjurse the golden sun t , 

C.av ev'ry , good and ev'ry hope behind i 
Dete&t the works of nature, loathe mankind : 
Like me with cries distracted fill the air, 
Tear her poor bosom, and kerirantic hair, * 
And prove the torments of the last despair. 

Having deseribedy the best way I can^ -the impree- 
non that rhyme makes on the mind ; I proeeed %m 
examine whether there be any sabjects to wfaictt 
riiymei is peculiarly adapted^ and for what anb». 
jects it is improper. Grand and lofty subjects, 
which have a powerful iniuenee, claim precedence 
in thfe inquiry, la the bhapter of Grandeur and 
9abliniity it is established, that a grand or sublime 
object, inspires a warm enthusiastic emotion dis^- 
daining strict regularity and order j which emotioa 
is very. different from that inspired by the mode- 
lately enlivening^ music of rhyme. Supposing 
then an elevated subject to be expressed in rhyme/ 
what most be thfe effect ? The intimate anion of the 
musiewith the subject, produces an intimate union 
tf their emotions; one inspired by the subject^ 
#hich ten€ls (o elevate and expand the mind.; anii 
one inspired by ^ music, which, confining the 
mind within the narrow limits of regular cadence 
and similar sound, tends to prevent all elevation 



tbovd its ova pitch. Emotioos m ItUle cMcordan^ 
eannot in anion have a happy effect. 

But it is scarce necessary to reason apon a cast* 
(bat never did^ and probably never will bappen| 
viz/ an important subject clothed in rhyme* sod 
yet supported in its utmost elevation. A happy 
thought or warm expression, may at times give a 
sudden bound upward ; but it requires a geniaa 
greater than has hitherto existed, to support a poem 
of any length in a tone elevated much above that 
of the melofly* Tasso and Ariosto ought not to 
be made exceptions, and still less Voltaire. Aod 
after all, where the "poet has the dead weight of 
rhyme constantly to straggle with, how can we eXi- 
pect an uniform elevation in a high pitch ; whea 
tach elevation with all the support it can receive 
from Hnguage, requires the utmost effort of tho 
human genius? 

But now, admltting^ rliyme to be an unfit dresi 
for grand and lofty images ; it has one advantage 
luiwever, which is, to raise a low subject to its own 
degree of elevation. Addison*^ observes, ^^ That 
^< rhyme, without any pther assistance, throws the 
<^ language off from prose, and very often makes 
^< an indifferent phrase pass unregarded ; bat 
<^ where the verse is not built upon rhymes, there^ 
<i pomp of sound, and energy of expression are in- 
¥ dispensably necessary, to support the style, taoA 
^< keep it from falling into the flatness of prose.'^ 
This effect of rhyme is remarkable in French 
verse : which, being simple, and little qualified for 
inversion, readily sink(| down to prose where ool 
urtificiaily supported: rhyme is therefore iadi8<». 
pensable in French tragedy, and may be proper 
pvea in French emiiedy« Voltaire f assigns that 
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wnj reaMn for adhering to rhyme in'thene eMi|i9. 
•itioni. He indeed candidly owpft, that, even wilii 
the sapport of rhytne^ the tragedies of hia country 
ftre little better tbfn conversation^piecea; which 
Beems to imfer, that the French langaa^ge is weak^ 
i^nd an improper dres* for any grand rabject. Vol- 
taire was sensible of the imperfection; and yet 
Toltaire attempted an epic poem in that language. 
The cheering and eoliveaing power of rhyme^ 
is still more remarkable in poeroa of short lines, 
where the rhymes return upon the ear in a quick 
anccession ; for which reason rhyme is perfectly 
well adapted to gay^ Ugbt^ and airy subjects. Wit- 
11089 the following; 

O the plssiiiigi pleasing angmth* 
"When we love and when we languish 1 
Wishes rising, 
l^hoaghts Aurprisingy 
I Pleasure courting, 

^ Charms transportiogy 

Fancy viewing! 
Joys eosuingy 
O the pleasing) pleasing anguish i 

AmommmI; Act 1. 9e. % 

^or that reason, such frequent rhymes are very 
Improper for any severe or serious passion : the 
dissonance between the subject and the melody is 
very sensibly felt Witness the following: 

Ardito ti reodSf 

T'accenda 

Di sdegno 

D*ufi figlio 

II periglit 

D'un regno 

L'amor. 
£*dolce ad un*alma 

Che aspetta 

Vepdetta 
II Mrder la caliM 

f*rariffs df 1 cor, 

Metoitario, 4rta9ertt,JctTa. Sc^^S^ 



Agfdn: ' 

Now under banging mountains^ 
Beside the fall of fountifiiiB, 
Or where Hebrus wanders. 
Rolling in fneaodersi 

All a^e^ » 

Unheard) unknown, 

He tpakes his moan, , ' * ' 

And calls 'ker ghoM, * 
For ever, ever, ever lost ; ^ 

Now wiih furies surrounded, 

Pespairing, confounded, 

He trembles, he glows, 

Amidst Rodop6*s sfiows. 

r$pe, Od$ fir Mvtk, L 9/. 

Rhyme is not less unfit for angnisb or deep dis- 
tress^ than for subjects elevated and lofty ; and for 
that reason has been long disused in the JSnglish 
and Italian tragedy. In a work wbere the subject 
is serious though not elevated^ rhyme has not a 
good effect ; because the airiness of the melody 
i^rees not with the gravity of the subject: the 
JEsBay on Man^ wbich treats a subject gi^at and 
important^ wonld make a better figure in blank 
verse. Hportive love^ mirth^ gaiety, humouri and 
ridicule^ are the province of rhyme. The bounda-* 
ries assigned it by nature^ were extended in bar«» 
barons and illiterate ages ; and in its nsurpatioos 
it has long been protected by custom : but taste id 
the fine arts, as well as in morals, improves daily ; 
and makes a progress toward perfection^ slow in- 
deed but uniform ; and there is no reason to donbt^ 
that rhyme^ in Britain, will in time be forced to 
abandon its unjust conquest, aiid to confine itseilf 
within its natural limits. 

Having said wbat occurred opon rbyJBie, I close 
the section with a general observation., That tbe 
melody of vejn^ so powerfully enefaat^the mindf 
as to draw a veil over very gross faults and im- 



perfections. Of llw power a stronger ^sjiiiplf^aii^^ 
not be given than the episode of Arist^ns, which 
cloies the foorth book of the Georgics. To renew 
a stock of bees when the former is los^ Virgil as- 
f ertsy that they may be produced io the entrails of 
a bollock^ slain and managed in a certain manner. 
This leads him to say, bow this strange recipe was 
invented;- which ia its follows^ AristaBus havin|^ 
lost bis bees by disease'an^ famine^ never dreams 
of employing ibe ordinary means for obtaioiBg a 
new stock; but, like. a froward child^ complains 
hea\41y to his Mother CVrene, a water-nymph. Sher 
advites'binl to 'consult froteas^' a sea-god^ not how 
he was to obtain a new stock, but only by what 
fatality be had lost his former stock; adding, that 
violence was Yicce^sary^ because 'J^i^dtebs woula. 
tay nothing vblontarily'/* A^^tsBds; satisfied with 
this advice^ though it gave him no prbspect of re- 
pairing his loss, proceeds, to execution. Proteus 
is caught slbeplhg, botfud with cords/ aiid cbmpeV 
led to speak. He declares, that AristsBus was pu- 
nished with tVe'losS'Of his bees/f4r attera^tfOgtb# 
chastity of Eurydice the wife of Orpheus ; she 
bamg been stuu^ to death byi fl|evpent in flying 
(da eiabraceft. Protons*, whose ^nllenness oirght to 
bavebeei\^nviDrted iato wraih by the rough treat- 
ment he met with, becomes on a sudden courteous 
^$iA canraipmaUive. : He giv^s'tbe .whole history^ 
ojMke expedition. (0 bc^l which Orpheus undertook 
in order to'.reoQYer liis spouse : a vekgr entertaining 
story, but without the least relation to what was in 
view. Aristseqs, rc^iymiii^ to his mother, is adviseil* 
to deprecate by sacrifices the wrath of Orpheus, 
who w#s now deadi. ,A bullock is sacrificed, and 
out of the enlrftils spring miracoloMly a swarm of 
bees. Does it follow, that the same may be ob- 
UiMi widioatfa iniracle aa i» sufposoil in the re^ 
cipe. ,• . v\ •' 
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A LWF of the iijktent FE^*t, uni df t^etV 

1. I^YitRHiCHitJS^ eoii(i}!it« of two short gyllableg. 
Exftmples : Deus, g^^en^ ednnot, hillock, run- 
ning. * 

% Spoxdeus^ consUte of two long syllables : om^ 
ne8,po88eB8, forewatn^ tnankini, 8ofketime^ 

5. Iambus^ composed of a short and a long : ptoB^ 

intent, degree, appear, consentf repent, de* 
mandj report, suspect^ affront, etent. 

lu Trochaeus^ or Ghoreus^ a long and dborl: 
fervai^ wherebjf, qfter, legal, meaaure, burden^ 
, holy, lofty « 

6. Tbibbacut^, three aboiM ; meliMM, jfropartp 
•• MoLOAsusj three long: ieUci$nt4 



7* AKARAESTys^ (wo short and a loatg: ani 

e&ndeweendf apprehend, overheard, acqnieecef 
immature, owreharge, mrewaie, appoirtumei^ 

8* DAc-TTLue, a long and two skmrt: earmhutf 
evident, edocMenee, eeUmaU, wondefful, alH^ 
tude, burdened, minieter, tenements 

9. Baccrius^ a short and two long : doidres. 

10. Htfpobacchius, or Aktibacchivs^ two kmg 
and a short : peUuntur. 

11. CBETicns^ or. Ammiiiiacer, a tffaort syllable 
between two long : inaito, afternoon. 
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M. Aiti^ntBRACRTSy a long syflkble lietween two 
short: honored consUeVy impruientf proce- 
dure^ attendeif proposed^ respondent, concur^ 
rence^ apprentice, respective, revenue. 

19. pROC£L£usHATicus^ fouF short Syllables : ko- 
minibus, necessary. 

a. BispoxDBtfS, four long syllables : infinitis. 

Uf. DiiAM Bus^ conq^ed of two. Iambi : ssverif 
tas. 

I9. DiTRocHARUs^ of two Trocbni : permanere, 
procurator. 

Iff. I0NICUS9 two short qrllables aad two long: 
properahant. 

16. Another foot passes onder the same name^ com- 
posed of two long syllables and two short : 
calcaribus, possessory. 

19. Ghoriambus, two short syllables between two 
long: nobilitas. 

20. Antispastus^ two long syllables between two 
short: Alexander. 

2i. Paeon 1st, one long syllable and three short : 
temporUfus, ordinary, inventory, tempera- 
ment. 

2S. Paeon Sd, the seeond syllable long, and the 
other tfa«e short : rapidity, sohmnily, mt no- 
rityr e^mmiered, impruiinUy^ $wtra;mgant, 
respectfully f accordingly. 
Vol. IL B 



9», Pabqh ad, the tUpd syUabk lo^c v^ tk^ 

other three short: animatu8y ina^fenient^ 
condescendenee, saeerdotal, reimbunementf 
manufacture. 

tiu Pabon 4fth^ the Ust syllable long an4 tlia 
other three short : celeritas. 

tS. EpiTRiTcrs 1st, the first syllable short anA the^ 
other three long : lioluptates. 

S0. Epitritus Sd^ the second syllable short ana 
the other three long : pmnitentes. 

Vf. SpiTRitds 8d, the third syllable ibdri nxA 
the other three long : discordias* 

88. Epitritus 4tby the last syllabb skort and tllb 
other three long : fortunatus. 

£&« A werd of ftve syllables composed of a Fyrrl^^ 
ebitts and Sact>los : v^niateritd. 

30. A word of Ave syllables composed of a Tro- 
cbisiis and Dactylus : singularity^* 

31. A word of five syllables, composed of a Dac- 
tylus and Trochieos : precipitation^ eo^amina^ 
tion. 

38. A word of five syllables^ the second only long : 

significance. 

38. A word of six syllables composed of i#d Dac- 
tyles: impetuosity. 

3li. ▲ wohl of six aylMiles CMlfOMd oC a Tri- 
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JV*. B. Every word may be eonsidered as a prote 
footy because every word is distingaished by a 
paose ; and every foot in verse may be considered 
as a verse word, composed of syllables pronounced 
At once withoQt a paose. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Compari9on8. 

COMPARISONS^ as observed above^« serve 
~ two pQiposes : when addressed to the understaud- 
ingy their purpose is to instruct ; when to the hearty 
their purpose is to please. Various means contri- 
bute to the latter ; firsts the suggesting some una- 
aual resemblance or contrast ; second^ the setting 
an object in the strongest light; thirds the asso- 
ciating an object with others /that are agreeable; 
fourth, the elevating an object; and^ fifth, the de- 
pressing it. And that comparisons may give plea* 
rare by these various means, appears from what !• 
•aid in the chapter above cited ; and will be made 
.still more evident by examples, which shall be gi- 
ven after premising some general observations- 
Objects of different senses cannot be compared 
together ; for such objects, being entirely separated 
.from each other, have no circumstance in commoa 
to admit either resemblance or contrast Objects 
of hearing may be compared together, as also of 
taste, of smell, and of touch : but the chief fund 
of comparison are objects (^ sight ; because, in 
writing or speaking, things can .only be compared 
in idea, and the ideas of sight are more distinct 
and lively than those of any other sense. 

When a nation emerging out of barbarity begins 
to think of the fine arts^ the bMUties of language 

• Chapter VIII, 
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eannot long lie concealed ; and when discovered, 
they are generally, by the force of novelty, eacried 
beyond moderation. Thas, in the early poems of 
every nation, we fiod metaphors and similes found- 
ed on slight and distant resemblances, whicli, los- 
ing their grace with their novelty, wear gradually 
ont of repute ; and now, by the improvement of 
taste, none but correct metaphors and similes are 
admitted into any polite composition. To illnstrate 
this observation, a specimen shall be given after- 
ward of such metaphors as I have been describ-* 
ing; With respect to similes^ take the following 
specimen : 

Behold, thou art &ir, my love: thy hair ia aa a flock of 
froata that appear from Mount Gilead: ihj teeth are like a 
flock of aheep from the washing, every one bearing twins : 
thy lips are like a thread of acarlet : thy neck like the tower 
of Oavid built for an armoury, whereon hang a thousand 
shields of mighty men : thy two breasts like two young roea 
that are twins, which feed among the lilies: thy eyes like the 
fish*poola in Heahbon, by the gate of Bath-rabbim : thy nose 
like the tower of Lebanon, lo^ung toward Damaseus. 

Song qf Soiomoru 

Thou art tike snow on the heath ; thy hair like the mist of 
Cromla, when it curls on the rocks, and shines to the beam of 
the west : thy breasts are like two amooth rocks seen from 
Branno of the streams ; thy arms like two white pillars in the 
ball of the mighty Fingal. 

It has no good effect to compare things by way 
of simile that are of the same kind ; nor to com* 
pare by contrast things of different kinds. The 
reason is given in the chapter quoted above ; and 
the reason shall be illustrated by examples. The 
flrst is a comparison bnilt upon a resemblance so 
obvious as to make little or no impression. 

This just rebuke inflamM the Lycian crew, 
They join, they thicken, and th' assault renew: 
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tliU^PTM «)h*ifmb«dy'4 <}rcelLt ttiieir {urjr aar^ 
And 6x*d support the werght of <ill the war ; 
Nor could x\\e Greeks repel the Lycian pow'rs^ , 
Nor the bold Lycians force tbe Grecian towr'5. ' 

' A«4en the ccnfiiwe of futjofotiij^ (^rotindey 
. Two alttbboro vwAm with Uoirt disptiM their bouoAii 
Tbejr ttig, 4he|f sweat ; but nekher gain, nor fieldy 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field : 
Thus obsiinale to death, they fight, they fall^ 
Mar these can keep, nor those cao win the wiffl. 

ADotfaer, from Miltoo^ lies open to ttie same iilljec- 
tion. Speaking of tfae fallen angeU searching for 
mines of gold^ 

A numerous brigade hastened : as when bands 
Of pioneers with spade and pick-axe arm'dy 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a loU 
Or cftsi a tsampart. 

The next shall be of thii^ contrasted that urn 
of different kinds. 

Queen. Whtft, is my Richard both in «hapcf and tniM 
TranafbmiM and weak I Hath Bolin^^imike deposed 
Thine intellect ? Hath he been in thy heart ! 
The lion thrasteih forth his paw^ 
And wounds the earth, if nothing' else, with rage 
To be o^erpower'd: and wilt thou, pupit-like, 
Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod, 
And fawn on rage with base humility ? 

Hichard IT, Act V. Sc. 1. 

This comparison has scarce any force : a man and 
a lion are of different species, and therefore a.iiii 
proper subjects for a simile ; bat there is no suck 
resemblance between them in general^ as \o pro* 
dace any strong effect by contrasting particular at* 
tributes or circumstances. 

A third general observatien i«^ That al)9tract 
terms can never be the subject of comparisfin^ 
otherwise than by being personified; Sliakspeare 
compares adversity to a toad^ and slandei- tp the 
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bito.«r ft cMMdik; bot !n Mch w«t>aiisoM tkese 
tJMtmel termd must be imagined sensibte beingg. 

To have a JQst uotioQ of comparisons, they mast 
he distiD^oished into two kinds ; one common and 
fimiiliary as where a vMn is compared to a Iton in 
eosrage, or to a horse in speed ; the other more 
distant aad refined, where two things that have la 
themselves no resemblance or opposition^ are com- 
]^arpd with respect io their effects. This sort of 
comparison is occasionally explained above ;^ and 
Ibr fortbpr explanation take what fellows* There 
is no resemblflQCe between a flower-pot and a cheer* 
fvi song; and yet they may be compared with re« 
spect to their eff'ects, the emotions they produce 
being similar. There is as little resembtanea be- 
tween fraternal concord and precious ointment ; 
and yet observe how saccessfally they are com« 
pared with respect to the impressions they make : 

Behold how good and how pleataat it ia for brethren to 
dwell together in nnity. Itis like the preriout ointment up* 
on the head* that nn down «ipon Aaron's beardyand deteend* 
ed to the skirts of his garmeat* 

PmMi 133. 

For illustrating this sort of comparison^ I add 
aome more examples : 

Delightful is thy presencCy O Flngal ! it is like the sun on 
CronUa» whqn the hunter mourns his absence for a seasoo, 
and sees him between the clouds. 

Old not Ossian hear a voice ? or is it the sound of days that 
are no more ? Often, like the evening sun, comes the memo- 
ry of former times on my soul. 

His countenance is settled from war; and is calm as the 
CTening-beam, that from the cloud of the west looks on Co- 
na's silent vale. ^ 

Sorrow, like a ckiad en the sun^ shades the soul of Cles« 
sammor. 

The music was like the memory of joys that are past) plea- 
I and moumftil to the soul. 

•PageM. 
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Pleastot are the words of the song, mid Cuchidllii, «iidU 
loTelf are the tales of other times. Ttiej^ are like tiie calm.* 
dew of the morning on the hill of roes, when, the sun is fiunt 
on its side, and the lake is settled and blue in the vale. . 

These qootatioDS are frcMn the poems of Ostisn,' 
who aboands with comparisons of this^ delicate 
liind^ and appeafs singularly happy in them.* 

I proceed to illustrate by particular instancei. 
the different means by which comparisons^ whetheir 
of the one sort or the other^ can afford pleasure ^. 
and, in the order above established^ I begin with' 
such instances as are agreeable^ by su^esting^ 
some unusual resemblance or contrast : 

Sweet are the uses of Adversity, 
Which like the toad, uglf and venomousy 
Wears yet a precious jewel in her head. , 

At you Uhe it. Act II. 5e. 1. 

Gardiner. Bolingbroke hath seiz'd the wasteful King} 
What pitf is't that he had not so trimmed 
And dress'd his land, as we this garden dress, 
And wound the bark, the skin of our fruitrtrees ; 
Lest, being over proud with sap and blood. 
With too much riches it confound itself. 
Had lie done so to great and growing nieOv 
They might have Iiv*d to bear, and he to taste 
Their fruits of duty. All superfluous branches '* 

We lop away, that bearing bonghs may live : 
Had he done so, himself had borne the crown^ 
Which waste and idle hours have quite thrown down. 

Richard II. Act II. Sc TV 

See, how the Morning opes her golden gatesi .^ 

And takes her farewel of the glorious Sun ; 
How well resembles it the prime of youth, , 

Trimmed* like a younker prancing to his. love ! 

Second Part, Bsmy IT. Act II. Act 1. 

Brutm. O Cassius you are yoked with a Iamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire : 

'^ The nature and merit of Ossian's conpamons is fully illustrated* 
in % Diaaertatien on the poenna of that Author, by Dr. Blair. Profeaaor 
of Rhetoric in the C^U^Ee of Bdiaburgh i a delieious morssi of eriti- 
ciam. 
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Who» moch eoforcedy shows a hasty spark} 
And straight is cold again. 

JuSuM C«Mr, Jics IV. Se. 3. 

Thus they their doubtful consuItatiiAis dark 
Eadod, rejoicing fai their matchless chief: 
Aa.when n*om movntain*t6ps, the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the North- wind sleepst o'erspread 
HeaT*n*s cheerful face, the lo wring element 
Scowls o'er the darkened landscape, snow and show'r; 
If chance the radiant sun with &rewel sweet 
Extends his ev'ning beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renews and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. 

JPara4ii$cL99t, Bo^h ii. 

As the bright stars, and milky way, 
Show'd by the night, are hid by day : 
So we in that accompliah*d mind, 
Help'd by the night new graces find, 
Which by the splendor of her view^ 
Daxsled before, we never knew. 

WaMer, 

The last exertion of courage compared to the 
Ua2e of a lamp before extingaiahiiig, Tasso Gie- 
rumdem, eoMto six. st. SiS. 

None of the foregoing similea^ as they appear to 
me, tend to illastrate the principal subject : and 
therefore the pleasure they afford must arise from 
suggesting resemblances that are not obvious : I 
mean the chief pleasure ; for undoubtedly a bean- 
tifol subject introdueed to form the simile affords 
a separate pleasure, which is felt in the similes 
menUoned^ particnlarly in that cited from IMSlton* 

The next effect of a comparison in the order 
flMntiooed^ is to place an object in a strong point of 
Tiew ; which effect is remarkable in the following 
ttmiles: 

As when two scales are char^M with doubtful loads, 
From side to side the tremblmg balance nodsi 
(Whilst some laborious matron, just and poor, 
With nice exactosss weighs her woolly store), 

Tofc. U. T 



Till poisM dMu the rMlog beami smpttods 
Each equal weight ; nor this nor thkt devcends-t 
^So stood Che war, tail Hector's matchless niigfat^ 
With fates prev.>ilingy turnM the scale of fi^ht. 
Fierce as a whirlwind iip the wall he flies, 
And fires his host with loud repeated cries. 

I&ad, b. zil S2l. 

Ut flos in septis secretis nascitur hortis, 

I^notus pecori, tiullo contusus aratro, 

Qu(fm muiceftt aurse, firmat sol, educat imberi 

Multi ilium ptieri, itiultae cupi^re pueilx; 

Idem, cum tenui carptus defloruit uiiguly 

NuUi ilium pueri) nulls cupi€re puelljs : 

Sic virgo, dum intacta nianet, dum cara suis; scd 

Cum castum ambit, poUilto corporci, fionem. 

Nee pueris. jticunda oMUMt, aec oara puellis* 

CatuUuu 

The imitation of this beautiful simile hy AriodtOf 
canto i. st 48. fall short ^ ibe erii^jiiuU* It is also 
in part imitated by Pope.^ 

JLucetta. I do not .seek to quench your love's hot fire. 
But qualify the fire's esitreme rage, 
Lest it should bum above the bounkte of neaflon. 

JuUa. The more thou damm'st it up, the more it bums ; 
Th^ curi«nt,tluit «^itli femle yKKurmur glides, 
Thou kno^'sti beiog et^'d^ «i|)py|iefiti|r d^th ttiip^ 
But when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet music with th' enam^lM ittones> 
Cviving a gentle Itiss to every ftedgis 
He overtaketh In his pilgriftia^ ( 
And io bf m»nf vlodingn^okft kt «lta(rs 
With willing sport Io the wild ocean* 
Then let me go, and hipder not uny 00Mr«e } 
I'll be as patieDt t^s a gentle sti^eaib, 
And make a pastime of «ach wj^afy st^pf 
Till the ladt step have brought me to piy lOve ; 
And there 1^11 rest, w, after much turmt>i1, 
-AtlvsBbd soul doth in £))rsiuiii» 

7Vo Gentlemen of Verrnio, Jet IhSi^^ 

■■ ■ iShe never told her love; 
But let concealment} like a worm i* the bud^ 

• Ditti^iad/ktr.4MSL 



Feed on her damask cheek } lAn^ filn'd in Aoogl^} 
And with a green aA4 fellow nualttncholy^ 
She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Qrief. 

Tvelfth'M^hi, Act It ScX 

York, Then, as f said, the Duke, g^at Bolih^roke, 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed. 

Which his aspiring rider seem'd to know, 

With siow but stately pace kept on his course f, 

While all t6ngues cryM, God save thee, Boiingbrok^* 
Dutchess. Alas ! poor Richard, where rides he the wliUe 1 
Tark. As in a theatre, the eyes of meQ> a 

After a well-graced act$or leaves the stage^ 

Are idlj bent on him that enters ne^ 

Thinking his prattle tQ be tedious : 

Even so, or with much more contempt^ men's ey<^ 

Did scowl eta Richards no man cry'd, God save him! 

No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home ; 

Bite dosf was thrown upon his sacred head s 

Which with i^uch gentle sorrow he shook ofif^ 

His faCQ still combating with tears and smiles, 

The badges of his grief and patience ; 

That had not Qqd, for some strong pisrfose, steel'd 

The hearts of men, thcsy must perforce have melted, ^ 

And barbarism itself have pitrsd hi^i. 

JiisIuiPd It Act V. ^0. 3. 

JVbrthufnberland, How doth my son and brother ? 
Thou tremblest, and the whiteness in thy cheek 
is apte« tiis»iby toiigtie to teli thy errand« * i' 

Even such a man, ^ faints s^ ^^tlesat * • 

So dull« so dead in look^ so wo-hf»*gpne, 
l^rew Priam*s curtain in the dead of night. 
And would hare told him, half his Troy was bom'd; • ' ' 
Bat Priam found t^e iflrei, «f e he hkt^ngao : 
And I my Piercy's deatJn ^^^ th9(|iM1M>rt'st it. 

Second Fart, Henrff tV^ Act I. Sc. 3. 

Why, tbdi> I do but dream on- s6 v*reigaiyi 

£ike one that stands upo» a fromonlpcy,. 

.^iid Jipi^a a {ar^^ff sKorfs wh^re bo would traadf 

Wishing his foot were equal with his eye, 

And chides the sea that sunders him from thence. 

Saying, he'll lave St diy to have his way : 

So do I wish, the crown being so far off, 

And lo I chide the mea^^ vhftk^fl^.me from itf 



And 10 (Iny) TU eat tli« cmxm off» 
natt'ring my mind with things impossible* 

Third Part, Uefuj/ VL Act III, Sc. 3. 



-Out, out, brief candle ! 



LMb's but a walking shadow, a poor player, 
That strute and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more*^ 

Macheih, ActY.ScS, 

O thoa Goddess, 

Thou divine Nature ! how thyself thou blazon'st 

la these two princely boys ! they are as gentle 

As zephyfs blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough, 

(Their royal blood inchaTd) as the rudest wind, 

That* by the top doth take the mountain pine, 

And make him stoop to th' vale. 

C^elhie, Jieiiy.Sc.4. 

Why did not I pass away in secret, like the flower of the 
rock that lifts its fair head unaeen) and strows its withered 
leaves on the blast ? 

There is a joy in grief when peace dwells with the sorrow* 
All. But they are wasted with mourning O daughter of ToS' 
ear, and their days are few. They fall away like the flower 
on which the sun looks in his strength, after the mildew has 
passed over it, and its head is heavy with the drops of night. 

Fin^aL 

The sight obtained of the eity of Jeraaalem by the 
Ghristiaii army^ eompared to that of land discover- 
ed after a long voyagld^ Tasso's Giertisalem, canto 
iii« 8t. 4(. The fury of Rinaldo subsiding when 
not opposed^ to that of wind or water when it has 
a free passage^ canto xx. 9t. B8. 

As words convey but a faint and obscure notion 
of great numbers, a poet, to give a lively notion of 
the object be describes with regard tonambw^ does 
well to comp&re it to what is familiar and common- 
ly kiiown. Thus Homer* compares the Ghreciaa 

«Bookii,l.Uf^ 



amy in point of nnmber to a swarm of bees fin 
anoUier passage^ he compares it to that profusion 
of leaves and flowers which appear in the springs 
or of insects in a summer's evening : and Milton^ 



•As when the potent rod 



Of Amram's son^ in Egypt's evil day, 
Wav'd round the coast, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o*er the realm of impious Pharao hung 
Like night* and darkened all the land of Nile : 
So numberless were those bad angels seen. 
Hovering on wing under the cope of hell, 
'Twist upper, nether, and surrounding fires. 

ParadiwLottf B, T. 

Saeh comparisons have^ by some writers^f been 
eoodemned for the lowness of the images intro- 
duced : but sorely without reason ; for, with re- 
gard to numbers^ they put the principal sobjeet in 
a strong light 

The foregoing comparisons operate by resem- 
blance ; others have the same effect by contrast. 

York. I am the last of noble Edward's sons. 
Of whom thy father, Prince of Wales, was first ; 
In wari was never lion rag*d more fierce ; 
Jn peace, was never gentle lamb more mild; 
Than was that young and princely gentleman. 
His &ce thou hast, for even so look'd he, 
Accomplished with the number of thy hours. 
But when he frown'd it was agtdnst the French, 
And not against his friends. His noble hand 
Did win what he did spend ; and spent not that 
Which his triumphant iather^s hand had won. 
His hands were guilty of no kindred's blood, 
But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 
Oh, Richard ! York is too &r gone with grief. 
Or else be never would compare between. 

Richard ILJIetn.Sc.S. 

• 9M»k ii. L 551. t See Tidie Poetic, lib. it. 282. 



MiMoK few ft pmMu tsleiit m «vl*HMiitfs Mm 
priDcipal 6itli|eoi by Msociatitig it with others thit 
are agreeable ; which is the third eod of a coaif^ar 
ri««a. BiauUft ol thta kind bave^ bf»ide^ a s^pi^ 
rate effect: tliey diversify tbe oarration by new 
images that are not strictly neeessary t» the eoe^ 
parison : they are short episodes^ which, without 
drawing as from the priocipaj subject^ afford gretC 
delight by thekr beauty and variety : 

He scarce had ceasM» when the superior fiend 
Was moving toward the shore; his pond'rous shieldj 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, ai^d round, 
BehiiKl him ca«t ; the broad circumference 
Hun^ on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesol6, 
Or in VakiitfPne, to descrjF new bnds, 
Rivera, or mouatainfl) in her mfoiif flol^* 



-Thus far these, beyond 



MUcn^ b^ I 



Compare of mortal prowess, yet observed 
Their dread commander. He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminesit) 
Stood like a tow'r; his form had yet not loet 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruin'd and th* excess 
Of glory obscured : as when the sun new-risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of Siis beams ; or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilights sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. 

JUKfon, b. i 

As when a vulture en Imaua bred^ 

Whose snowy ridg^the roving Tartar boundsi 

Dislodging from a region scarce of prey 

To gorge the flesh of li^nbs, or y.eaQUng kid^ 

On hills where flocks ar^ fe^* fli^ tpjurar^s t)^ apcing;* . 

Of Ganges orQydmpes, Indian stre^Minjit 

I(ut m his way lights on the barren pianos 

or Seric^na, where Chineses dt'ive 

With sail's and wind their cany wagons lights 

So on tikis windy sea of iM4i the^ fiend 

Walk'd up and down alone, bent on his prey. 

JMtttMi b. iii. 



«M^M:-| riiiipin'iio; msf 



- Yet hi|ker 4]Mn tMr lo^ 



The verdurous Wftiiof paimdSse up •prong: 

Which to our giMieral mi gave prospect large 

Into this nether entpire neighbouring round. 

And higher than that wM^ a circling row 

Of goodliest trees loaden with fairest fhiiit. 

Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hoe. 

Appeared* with gay enamePd colours inix'dy 

On which the sun more glad impressM his beams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When God haid showVd the earth; so lovely seem'd 

That landscape : and of pure now purer air 

Meets hi» approach, and to the heart inspires 

Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 

All sadness but despair ; now gentle gales 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 

Native per^mes, and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmy spoils. As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 

Mozanibic, off at sea north-east winds Uo«r 

Suijean odour from the ipicy ehore 

Of Araby the blest f with such delaf 

Well-pleas'd they slack Iheir eaurse, and many a Icag^ie . . 

Cheer'd with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles. 

Miltm, 6. IV. 

Witti regard to ^iiiiiles of this kind^ it wtH rtsdily 
eceur to tfae reader^ that when a resembling snbl 
ject 18 once properly introduced in a simile, the 
mind is transitorily amused with the neW objeety 
and ia nilt dissatisfied with the slight interruption. 
Thus, in fine weather, the momentary excursions 
of a traveller for agreeable prospects or elegant 
buildings, cheer his mind^ relieve him from tfae ka* 

Eo> of uniformity, and without much lengthening 
( joomey, in reality^ shorten it greatly in appear* 
ance. 

Next of eompaiisons that aggrandise or elevate. 
These affect us more than any other sort : the rea- 
son of which may be gathered from the chapter of 
Grandeur and SoMimity ; and, withoat reasonings 
will be evident from the following instancei : 



As wh^ a flame tbe ;«iadiQg valley fiil% 

And runs on crackling shrubs between thehiUs^ 
Then o'er the stubble, up the mountain flies» 
Fires the high woods, and blazes to the skies, 
This way and that, the spreading torrent roars ; 
So sweeps the hejx> through the wasted shotes. 
Around him wide, immense destruction pours. 
And earth b delug'd with the sanguine show'rs. 

lUad, zz. 569. 

Through blood, through death, Achillea still proceeds, 
O'er slaughtered heroes, and o'er t*olling steeds. 
As when avenging flames with fury driv'n 
On guilty towns exert the wrath of Heav'n, 
The pale inhabitants, some foil, some fly. 
And the red vapours purple all tbe ^ky : . 
So rag'd Achilles ; Death and dire dismay, 
And tfttls, and terrors, flll'd the dreadful day. 

mad, xai. 605. 

Methinks, King. Richard and myself should meet 
With no less terror than the elements 
Of fire and water, when their thundering shock, 
At meeting, tears the cloudy cheeks of heav'n. 

Bichard //. Act III. Sc. 5. 

As rusheth a foamy stream from the dark shady steep of" 
Cromla, when thunder is rolling above, and dark brown 
night rests on the hill : so fierce, so vast» so terrlMe, ruA 
forward the sons of Erin. The chief, like a whale of Ocean 
followed by all its billows, pours valour forth as a stream, 
rolling its might along the shore. 

My^ &.i. 

As roll a thousand waves to a rock, so Swaran's host came 
on ; as meets a rock a thousand waves, so Inisfiul met Swa* 
fin. 

I beg peculiar attention to the following simile for 
a reason that shall be mentioned : 

Thus breathing death, in terrible array, 
The close compacted legions urg'd their way; 
Fierse they drove on, impatient to destroy ; 
Troy charg'd the first, and Hector first of Troy. 
As from some mountain's craggy forehead torn, 
A rock's round fragment flies with fury borne^ 



€iUp. i«i3 CmifitrimMs i9» 



(Wbitdi from tb« 9tultero itfme m torrent rendt) * 

Preci|>uate the poiid'rous mass descends; 

From steep to steep the rolling ruin bounds ; 

At every shock the crackling wood resounds ; 

Still gathering force, it smokes ; and, urg'd amain, 

\Vliirtttv1^*p<ly i^d thunders down, impetuous to the phin : 

There stop»-*3o Hector. Theit whole ibtee he prov'd ; 

Kesistless when he rag'd ; and when he stppt, uumov'd. 

Iliad, xiii. 187. 
, I' • 

The iQi^ige of a falling rock 19 ceftaioly not elo* 
vadag i* and yet undoubtedly the foregoing iimilo 
fires and swells the iQind : it is grand therefore, if 
not sublime. And Ib^ foHowing aiaiila will afford 
additional evidence, that there is a real, though 
nice, disUtiction between these two feelings : 

So skying, a noble stroke he lifted high, 

Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 

On the proud crest of Satan, that no sight, 

Nor motion of swift thought, less could his shield 

Such ruin intercept. Ten paces huge 

He back recoil 'd ; the tenth on bepded knee 

His massy spear upstaid ; as if on earth 

Winds under ground or waters forcing way, ^ 

Sidelong had fHieh'd a mountala Irom als seat • * *^ 

iiail^siuik with all hit pines. 

MiUon^ b^ vj. 

. A comparison by contrast may coatrtbiite to graii<» 
dear or elevatiotty no less than by vesembUnee ; of 
which the foUowing comparison of JUicm is a r«i« 
markable instance : 

Victrix causa dils placuit, sed victa Catoni. 

Considering tbstt the IJeatben deities possessed 4 
XMXkk but iMie degree above that of maol^indf it 
think it would not be easy by a single expressio^t. 
to exalt more one of the boman species^ than is 
done in this comparison. I am sensible, at th^ 
same time^ that such a comparison among Chris- 
tians^ i)^ho. entertain more exalted notions of the 

* See Chapter IV. 

Vol. If. U 



189 .iSo mpmfiaau B. [aarAF* Ifti 

Deity^ wouM JMtly be nokeaed extmvmgMit and 

absurd. 

The last artiek mentioned, is tbat of lessening 
or depressing a bated ordisa|;reeabie ohjeei; wbieb 
is effiectnally done by resembling it to any thing 
low or despicable^ Thus Milton^ in bis descrip- 
tion of the rout of the rebel-angplsy happily ex- 
presses their terror and dismay in the following 
simile: 



-As a herd 



Of gOnU or timorous flock together throng'dy 
Drove them before hi|B thunder-struck, pursu'd 
With terrors and with furies to the bounds 
And crystal wall of heav'n, which opening wide^ 
Roll'd inward, and a spacious gap disclos'd 
Into the wasteful deep : the monstrous sight 
Struck tbem with horror backward, but far worse 
Urg'd them behind ; headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of heav'n. 

tn the same view. Homer, I thiak^ may be jaatified 
yk comparing the shoots of the Trojans in battle to 
the noise of cranes,^ and to the bleating of a flock 
of sheep :t it is no objection that tbtise are low 
images ; for it was his intention to lessen tlu^ Tro- 
jans by opposing their noisy mardi to the silent 
and manly march of tbe Greeks. Adiiiton^l de- 
scribing the figure that men make in the sight of a 
superior being, takes opportunity to mortify their 
pride by comparing them to a swarm of pismires* 
A comparison that has none of the good effecbl 
mentioned in this discourse, but is built upon com- 
mph and trifting cireumstances, makes ft mighty 
sii>y figure : 

• Begrinning of book lii.' " f fiook iv. 1. 49a 

t Guardian, No. l5S. 



NoA son pctckit, ynnJia'coiiiait a mehigp tewnaitiie wtt 
Wj ceo magna nayigU a plurimia remia^ itnpelli. 

Struda^ de belto Bel^c^. . 

By this time, I imagioe the differeot porpMee of? 
oomfMirison, and the varioos impressioii^ it maket 
00 the mind, are sufficiently illustrated by proper 
examples. This was an easy task. It is mor^ 
difficult to lay down rales about tbe propriety or 
impropriety of comparisons ; in what eircumstancea 
they may be introduced, and in what circumstances 
they are out of place. It is evident, that a compa- 
riKon is not proper on every oecasion : a man when 
cool and sedate, is not iliitposed to poetical flights^ 
Bor to sacriflce truth and reality to ima^nary beau- 
ties : far less is he so disposed when oppressed 
with care, or interested in some important transac- 
tion that engrosses him totally. On the other hand, 
a man, when elevated or animated by pasaiou, is 
disposed to elevate or animate all his objects : ha 
avoids familiar names, exalts objects by circonilii* 
cntion and metaphor, and gives even life and vol|tn« 
tary action to inanimate beings. In this heat of 
nind« the highest poetical flights are indulged, and 
the boldest fijmiles and metaphors relished.^ But 
without soaring so high, the mind is frequently in 
a tone to relish chaste and moderate ornament ;, 
jsucb as comparisons that set the principal objecit m 
a strong point of view, or that embellish and di- 
tersify the narration. In general, when by any 
animating passion, whether pleasant or painfol^ an 
impuise is given to the ima^nation ; we are in that 
condition disposed to every sort of figurative ex-» 
pression, and in particular to comparisons. This in 
a gr^t measure is evident from the comparisons 
ahready mentioned ; and shall be further ilkifttrated 

* It is accoTdingly observed by Lonfi^nuSf ia bit l>eattfe el tiMs 

Sublime, that the proper time for fnet&phor» is when the passions are 
ao saneJled as to hurry on like a torrent. 



bf otiwr intMees. iJbr^ fbr eacifliplay in ito Iti- 
ftinojy roastng the itnftginaiioiiy prompts the heart , 
to display iUelf iu figarative language^ and ia si- 
ailes: . 

Troilua. Tell me, Apollo, for thy. Daphne's lov«, 
*What Cressid Is, what Pandar, and what we ? 
* Her bed is, Indm; there she lies, a pearl : 
B^ireen our Itiutn, Md where she resides, 
Let it be ^all'd the wild and wandering floi^d ; 
Ourself the merchant ; «od the sailing Pandjur 
Our doubiful hope, our convoy, and our bark. 

TmHuB -and CnsMda, Act 1. 9c. 1 . 

Again: 

Cone, gentle Night ; dome^ lovinig bltck-toow'd Night ! 

Give me my Homeo ; and when be shall diet 

Take him, and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of hcav'n so fine, 

That all the world Shall be in love with "Night, 

And pay no worsMip to the gmish Sun. 

R^meo and JuUH, Mi IH. Sc, 4. 

The dread of a nkfortune^ however inmiireBly m- 
volrtng always some doa1)t and nhcertainty^ aviates* 
the mind and excites the imagination : 

IVoUey. Nay, tlien% farewel i 

Fve touched the highest point of all tny greatness. 
And from that full meridian of my glory 
I haste now to my setting. 1 shtftl fall, 
• like a bright exhfilation in the evening, - 
And no man see me more« 

Henry VIll Aci III. Sc. 4. 

fiat it will bo a better iIlMtrali4Ni of t^e present 
liead^ to give examples wbere comparisoM am im- 
properly intrBduced. I have bad already ooMmm 
tn c^sei've^ that atsiiles are not the language t>f a 
man in his ordinary Mate i9f mind, 4esp^hing hin 
daily and Hsual yvork. Fbr thitt reason, tim fol- 
lowing speech of a gardener to his servants, is ex<^ 
trtanely imprc^w : 



« 
6ot bind^iKiii Up fKi jingaig apriotf a, 
Which' like unruly cliydrony ms^e ibeir sire 
Btoop with oppression of their prodigal weight; 
Give aoiae eupporuiioe to tite bencUog twigs. 
Go thou ; and like an executiooer. 
Cut off the heads of too tiat f^rewtng spnif% 
Tlnfci<l|[>k''too lofty in our CGBdmonMrealvh ; 
AU must be even in our government 

jRichard II. Act III. St, f. 

The fertility of ^hakspeare's vein betrays him fre- 
queoliy into thtt error. Tb^re is the same impro- 
ffietjf in another simile of hla : 

Nero, Good Margaret, run thee intotlte parlour; 
There shah thou find voff counn jteatrioe i 
Whisper iher eai^ and 1^ Jher, I and Uraidii 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse 
Is all of her ; say that thou overheard^st us : 
And t>i4 her «teal inlaifceiileaehed hower, 
Where h^^f anokiea^ iripen'd by the %^m^ 
Forbid the sun to e^ter ; like to fiivourite^^ 
Made proud by princes tb^t advance their pride 
Against that power that bred it. 

Much ado a&am Mthtn^^ 4f* UL S0. 1. 

Rooted griefs deep anguish^ terror, remorse, des- 
pttr, and all the severe dispiriting passions^ are 
deehired enemies, perhaps not to figtirative tan* 
gnage in general^ but undoubtedly to the pomp and 
solemnity ef oaoipatjsoa. Upon that account, the 
simile pronounced by yoang Rutland, onder a ter- 
ror of death from an inveterate enemy^ and pray- 
ing mercy, is unnatural : 

So looks the pent-up lion o*er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring pawsj 
And so he walks insulting o'er his prey. 
And so he comes to rend his limbs asunder. 
'Ah, {gentle Clifford, kill me with thy sword, 
Ai^d not with such % croel threat'ning look. 

Third jPart, Mhity VL Aot L Sc, 5. 

NotUiig appears niore out of place, nqr mMA adrk- 
wardly introduced^ than the following aimile : 
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Luci€u . - » Fafe««l9 VMfttovtiiit, 

Farewel, though death is in the woPd,/ar-«w/ 

Fortuis, Stay, Lucia, stay j what dost thou say ? fop^e^et ? 

Xur/a. Have I not sworn ? If) Portius, thy success 
Must throw thy brother on his fate, farewel. 
Oh, how shall I repeiit the word,^-<twr^ 

Porttds, Thus, o'er the dyin^ Isfnfrth' unsteady flaitt# 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fiU| 
And falls again, as loth to quit its hold.* 

Thou f must not go^ my soul still hovers o*er theOi 

And can't get loose. 

Catot Actni. S^.% / 

Nor cloth the simile which closes the first aet of 
the same tragedy make a better appearance ; the 
fiitoation there represented being too dispiriting for 
a simile. A simile is improper for one who dreads 
the discovery of a secret machination : 

Zara. The mute not yet retum'd ! Ha I 'twas the Vto%^ 
The King that parted hence 2 feowmng he went ; 
His eyes like meteors roll'd, then darted down 
Their red and angry beams ; as if bis sight 
Woutdi like the raging Dog-star, scorch the earthy 
And kindle ruin in its course. 

Mourning Sride^ Act V. Sc. 3. 

A man spent and dispirited after losing a battle^ is 
not disposed to heighten or illustrate his diseoorse 
by similes : 

York. W ith this we charg'd again ; but out, alas ! 
We bodg'd again ; as I have seen a swaa 
With bootless labour swim against the tide. 
And spend her strength with over-nmtching waves. 
Ah ! hark, the fatal followers do pursue ; 
And I am faint and cannot fly their fury. 
The sands are number'd that make up my life ; 
Here must I stay, and here my life must end. 

Third Part, Henry Vt Act I. Sc 6. 

Far less is a man disposed to similes who iS'Hot 
only defeated in a pitched battle, bnt lies at the 
point of death mortally wounded : 

' ♦ Tiis simtfe would have a firtc efect pronounced by the ehorus Sr 
a Greelf tra^y. . .\ 



2 mmfminH iff 

Mj blood, my W)iDt,.of strength; my sick heart afaow» 

That I mnst vield my body to the earth, 

And, by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe*8 edge, 

Whose arms gave ahelier to the princely eagpk ) > 

Under whose shade the ramping lion slept, 

Whose top-branch over-peer'd Jove's spreading tree, 

And kept low shrubs from winter's powerful wind. 

TAird Part, Benry VI, Act V. Sc. 5, 

Qoe^i Katfaertne^ deserted by the Kiog^ and in the 
deepest affliction on her divorce^ could not be dis- 
posed to any sallies of imagination : and for that 
reason^ the following simile, however beautiful ia 
the month of a spectatori is scarce proper in her 
own : 

I am the most unhappy woman living, 
Sldpwreck'dnpoo a kingdom, where no pity, 
No friends, no bopel no kindred weep for me ! 
Almost no grave allow'd me ! like the lily, 
That once was mistress of the field, and flourish'd, 
I'll hang my head, and perish. 

King Seniy Vill Act III. Sc. 1. 

Similes thna unseasonably introdoeed^ are finely 
ridicnled in the Rehearsal. 

Bayeg. Now here she must make a simile. 

SmitA. Where's the necessity of that, Mr. Bayes ? 

Bayea, Because she's surprised ; that's a general rule ; yon 
must ever make a simile when yon are surprised ; 'tis a netr 
way of writing. 

A comparison is not always faultless even where 
it is properly introduced. I have endeavoured 
above to give a general view of the different ends 
to which a comparison may contribute : a compa- 
rison, like other human productions, may fall short 
of its aim ; of which defect instances are not rare 
even among good writers; and to complete the pre- 
sent subject, it will be necessary to make some ob- 
servations upon such faulty comparisons. I begin 
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iffith oIlMl^ifisv ih«t tlothm^ cnr he nhm erro- 
neous than to iaslitiite a cotn[iarison too faint: It 
distant resemhiance or contrast fatigues tbe mind 
with its obscurity^ instead of amosiBg it : and tendsi 
not to fulfil iiny one tm\ of a eomparison. The 
following similes seem to labour under this defecf . 

^Ibus ut bbscuro dcterget nubila ccftlo 
Ssfepcf Kotus, neqtie parturit imbres 
• Perpetuos: sic tu sapiens iini re memento 
Tristitiatn, vitaequc labores, 
MoHl) Plance, mero. 

i&ntf . C«rsi. li.^7* 

Medt6 dux agmfne Tumus 

Verdiur arma teneiiBt ci toto Venice supra est. 
Ceu septen^ surgens sedatis amiiibus alius 
Per taciturn Ganges : aut pingui fiumine Nilus 
Cum refluit campis, et jam 4e aoadMit iHeb» 

Talibus orabat, tMesque miserrima Setus 

Fertque rcferiquc soror : sed nullU ille movetur 

Fl«libu8» aut Voces ulla? tractabilis audit. 

Fata obstant: pl^cidasque viri Deus t>bstruit aures. . 

Ac veluti annoso validam cum robore quercum 

Atfkfl UorcflB^ n^nt biaot nurlq Aatabus iilinc ' 

]\ruere inter se certant ; it stnadory et atee . 

Consternunt Cerram concusso stipite frondea : 

Ipsa hxret scoputis : et quantum vervice ad auras' 

JEthereasy tanium radica in Tartaratandit. 

Haud sectts assiduis hinc atque hinc focibus heros . 

Tunditur^ et magno perseotii pector^ curas : 

Mens immota manet, lacrymae volvunturiDao^a* 

j£neid, iv. 4Sr. 

if. IbtA. Give me the cro\vn — ftere/Couslri, selte.the 
erown, 
Hera, on thb side, my iiand ; en that 'alde» thine. 
Now is this golden crown like ^ deep .welli 
That owes two buckets^ filling one another ; 
The emptier ever dancing in 'the air, 
The other down, unseen and full of water: 
That bttcktt down, andfntt of tears^ atn It 
prinking my grief^) whilst you moutt ap on high. 



JEbig John. Ohf Cotisin, thou art come to s6t mine eye ; 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burnt ; 
And all the shrouds wherewith my life should sail| 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 
My heart haith one poor string to stay it by^ 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered. 

Xing lokn, MiY» Sc. 10. 

York. My uncles both are slain in rescuiog me: 
And all my followers, to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like ships before the wind^ 
Or lambs pursn'd by hunger- starved wolres. 

mrd Part, Benry VI. Act I. Sc, 6. 

The latter of the two similed is good : the former^ 
by its faintness of resemblance, has no effect but to 
load the narration with an useless image. 

The next ernnr I shall mention is a capital one. 
In an epic poem^ or in a poem upon any elevated 
snbjecty a writer ought to avoid raising a simile on 
a low image^ which never f|iils to bring down the 
principal subject. In general^ it is a rule^ That a 
gitttd object ought never to be resembled to one 
that is diminutive, however delicate the resemblance 
tnay be; for it is the peculiar charact^ of a grand 
object to fix the attention, and swell the mind ; in 
which state, to contract it to a minute object, is un- 
pleasant. The resembling an object to one that is 
greater, has, on the contrary, a good effect, by rais- 
ing or swelling the mind : for one passes with sa- 
tisfaction from a small to a great object; but can«, 
not be drawn down, without relucta&ce, from great 
to small. He&ce the following similes' are faulty. 

Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus* care. 
Invade the Trojans, and commence the war. 
As wasps, provok'd by children in their play. 
Pour from their mansions by the broad highway^ 
In swarms the guiltless traveller engage, 
Whet all their stingSt and call forth all their rage t 
All rise in arms, and with a general cry 
Assert their waxen domesi and buzzbg progeny \ 
Vol. H. X 
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Thus from the tents the fervent legion ftwarmsi 
So loud their clamoura, and so keen their arms. 

JUad, Xfu 31?. 

So hurns the vengefal hornet (soul all o'er) 
RepuU'd in vain, and thirsty still of gore ; 
(Bold son of air and hest) on angry wing9 
Untam'd, untir*d, be turns, attacks and stings. 
Fir'd with like ardour fierce Atrides flew, 
And sent his'soul with ev'ry lance he threw. 

IU4Bd, XTii. 64^. 

Instant ardentes Tyrii ; pars ducere muros, 
MoHrique arcemtet manibus subvolvere saxa ; 
Pars aptare locum tecto, et concludere sulco. 
Jura magistratusque legunt, sanctumque senatum. 
Hie portus alii effodiunt ; hie alta theatris 
Fundamenta locant alii, immanesque columnas 
Rupibiis cxcidunt, scenis decora alta futuris. 
Quails apes aestate nova per florea mm 
Exercet sub sole labor, com gentis adoltos 
Educunt foetus, aut cum liquentia m^Ua 
Stipant, et dulci distendunt necure cellas, 
Aut onera accipiunt Tenientum, aut agmine &cto 
Ignavum fucos pecus a prxsepibus arcent. 
Fsrvet opus, redolentque tbymo fragraotia mella. 

^ Ta describe bees gatbering boney as resembling 
tbe builders at Oarthage^ would have a much betr 
ter effect^ 

Turn vera Teucrl incumbunt, et littore celsaa 
Deducunt toto naves ; natat uncta carina ; 
Frondentesque ferunt remos, et robora sylvis 
Xnfabricata, fugae studio. ' 
Migrantes.cemas, totaque ex urbe ruentes. 
Ac veluti ingentem formicae £|rris acenrum 
Cum populan\, hyemis meinores, tectoque reponupt i 
It nigrum cam pis agmen, praedamque per herbas 
Conyectant calle angusto ; pars grandia trudunt 
Obnixx frumenta humeris ; pars agmina cogunty 
Castigantque moras; opere omms semita fervet. 

^neid» iv. 397. 

* And accordingly Oemetriui Phalereus (oF EU>cutioB« sect. 85.^ 
observes, that it has a better efiect to compare small things to greac 
thaa great things to small. * 
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The followinf; simile has not auy one beaaty to 
recommend li The subject is Ama(a^ the wife pf 
King Latious. 

Turn vero infelixi ingentibus excita monatrUy 
Immensam sine more furit Ijmphata per urbem,: 
Ceu quondam torto volitans sub verbere turbO) 
Quera pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum 
Intent! ludo exercent. Ille actus habena 
Curvatis fertur spatiis ; stupet inscia turba, 
Impubesque manus, mirata volubile buxum ; 
Dant animos plagae. Non cursu segnior illo 
• Per medias urbes agitur, popuiosque feroces. 

JBineid^ y\\. 376. 

This simile seems to boarder upon the burlesqae. 

An error, opposite to the former, is the intro* 
dacing a resembling image^ so elevated or great as 
to bear no proportion to the principal subject. 
Their remarkable disparity, seizing the mind, ne- 
ver fails to depress the principal subject by con- 
trast^ instead of raising it by resemblance : and if 
the disparity be very great^ the simile degenerates 
into burlesque ; nothing being more ridiculous than 
to force an object out of its proper rank in nature^ 
by equalling it with one greatly superior or greatly 
inferior* This Will be evident from the following 
comparisons. 

Ferret opus^ redolentque thf mo fragratitia melUu 
Ac veluti lentis Cyclopes fulmina massis 
Com properant : alii taurinis follibus aums 
Accipiunt) redduntque : alii stridentia tingunt 
Jfira lacu ; gemit impositis incudibus £tsas 
lUi inter sese magna vi brachia toUunt 
Innumerum; versantque tenaci fercipe ferrum. 
Non aliter (si parva licet componere magnis) 
Cecropias innatus apes amor urget habendif 
Munere quamque suo. Grandsevis oppida curc^ 
£t munire f&vosy et 0«daia fingere tecta. 
At feasae mult4 referunt ae nocte minorpsi 
Crura thymo plenae : pascuntur et arbuta passiAi, 
Et glaucas sabces, casiamqac crocumque rubentemt . 



£t ptnguem tiliaiD, «t forri^ginieos hyaciotho^ 
Omnibus una quies operunii labor onuiibus unus. 

Georgic. IT. 169. 

The Cyclopes make a better figure in the follow- 
log simile : 

.——The Thracian leader prest» 

With eager courage, far bi^fore the rest ; • 

Him Ajaz met, influm'd with equal rage : 

Between the vond'ring hoat^ the chiefs engage ; 

Their weighty weapons, round their heads they tlxrow^ 

And swifii and he^vy, CetUs e^ch thundering blow. 

As when iu Jltna's caves the giant brood. 

The one-eyed servants of the Lemnian gody 

In order round the burning anvil stand, 

And forge, with wMi^tf strokes, the forked brand ; 

The shaking btifs their fervid toils confess, 

Aod echoes rattling through eacb dark receu : 

So rag*d the fi^hu 

Tum Bitian ardentem oculis animisque frementem; 
Npn jaculo, neque enim jacule vitam ille de^is^t ; 
Sed magnum stridens contorta falarica venit 
Fulminis acu modo,qaaDi nee duot tatirea terga* 
Nee duplici squama lorica fidclis etauro 
Sustinuit : coUapaa ruunt immania membra: 
Dat tellua gemitum, et clypeum super intbnat ingens. 
Qaalis in Euboico Baiarum littore quondam 
Saxea pila cedit, ma^ms quam molibus ante 
Constriiotam jaciunt ponto : sic iUa minapi 
Prona trahit, penitusque vadis illisa recumbit : 
Miscent se maria, et nigra: attoUuntur arenas : 
Tum aeiiito ProcKyta alu trevait, dummque cubile 
Inarime Jovis imperiis SBapoata Tryphoeo. 

jKnaid, ix. TOS. 

Loud as a bull makes MH and vajley ring, 

So roarM the lock when it released the spring. 

0^taey>»u.51. 

Such a simile upon th,e (simplest of all actions^ that 
of opening a door^ is pnre bwlea^ae. 

A writer of dtlioacjr will aimd drawing hi«i com- 
parisons from any image that is naoseous^ uglyv or 
remnrkably diaagjccMJiile ; for hQwe?er strong the 
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reflemblanee majplie^ moce wHl be lost thu gained 
by sach comparison. Therefore 1 cftnnot help con- 
demniDg; though with some reluctance^ the fbttow- 
iog simile^ or rather metaphor : 

O tliou fond many I with what loud applause 
Bid*U tbma be^t hMy'n with blas&ing BcJingbroke 
Before h« waa wd»at thou would'st have bvm be ? 
Aad B<yw being tiimm'd up in thine own desiresi 
Thoui beastly feeder, art so fell of hiiH) 
That thou provok'st thyself to cast him up. 
And 80| thoii i^ommon dog-^ did'st thou disgorge 
Thy glutton bosom of the royal Richard, 
And now thou would'st eat thy dead Tomit ui^i 
And howl'sl to find it* 

Second Fort, Btfuy If, Act 1. 1S0* 6. 

The 6tronge3t objection that can lie against a 
comparison is^ that It consists in words onljr^ not ia 
sense. Sncb falsa eoin^ or bastard wit^ does ex* 
tremely well in burlesque ; but ie far bielow the 
dignity of the epic^ or of any serious composition : 

The noble sister of Poplicola, 
The moon of Rome ; chaste as the ictcfe 
That's curled by the frost from purest snow. 
And bangs on Dlan's temple. 

Coriokmm, Act V. Sc* 3- 

There is evidently no resemblance between an ici* 
cle and a woman, chaste or nnehaste : hot chastity 
is cold in a metaphorical sense, and an icicle is 
cold in a proper sense : and this verbal resem^ 
blance, in th6 hurry and glow of composing, hae 
been thought a solBcient foundation ibr the simile* 
Sach phaaiom sissilea are mere witticisms^ which 
oaght to have no qnarter, except where purposely 
in^rodaced to provoke laughter. Lucian, in his dis- 
sertation upon kistory, talking of a certain author, 
makes the following comparison, which is verbal 
Bierely : . 

This author's descriptions are so cold that thejr surpass tlie 
Casipiaa ^pfOiWj ^d alH the ice of the north. 



YirgAhfln not escaped this pberillty : 



G alathata thymo mihi dttlcior HfbUe. 

Mnc9L Tii. 9f> 
E go SardoU videar tibi amarior herbis. 

Gallo, cujus amor tantum mihi crescit in horaty 
Quantum vere novo viridis se subjidt almia. 

JBW9L X. sr. 

Nor Tasao^ inr his Aminta : 

Picciola e' V ape^ e fa col picciol mono 
Pur gravi, e pur moleste le ferite ; 
Ma, qual cosa 6 piii picciola d^amore, 
Se in 0(;ni breve spado entra, e s'ctsconde 
In ogni breve spatio ? hor, sotto a V ombra 
Be le palpebre, bor tr^ minuci rivi 
D'un biondo crine, hor dentro le pozzette 
Che forma un dolce riso in bella guancia ; 
£ pur fa tanto grandi* e si mortaliy. 
£ cosi immedicabili le piagha. 

Ad H. ^. 1. 

Nor Boileau^ the chastest of all writers^ and that 
even in bis art of poetry : 

Ainsi tel autrefois, qu^on vit avec Faret 
Charbonner de ses vers les murs d'un cabaret, 
S*en va mal H propds d'une voix insolente, 
Chanter du peuple Hebreu la fuite triomphante, 
£i poursuivant Moise au traversdes des^rtSy 
Court avec Pharaon se i^oyer dans les mers. 

Chant. I. L 2%.. 

Mais allons voir le Vrai, jusqu'en sa source m^me. 
Un d^vot aux yeux creux, et d'abstinence blemei 
S'il n'a point le cceur juste, est affreux devant Diea> 
L'Evangile au Chretien ne dit, en aucun liea» 
Sois devot : elle dit| Soia doux, simple, equitable: 
Car d'un devot souvent au Chretien veritable. 
La distance est deux fois plus longue, a mon avis, 
Que du Pdle Antarctique au Detroit de Davis. 

BoileaUf Satire hIk 



-But for their spirits and souls 



This word rebellion had froze them up 
As fish are in a pond. 

Second PartfMeiuylf, AettSe. X 



Queen. The pitttj favltiiig.ieaTftfin'd.to drown me; ^ 
Knowing, that thou would'st have me drowned on shore ; 
With tears as salt as sea, through thy unkindness. 

Second Part, Henry VI. Act 111. Sc. 6. 

Here tliere U no manner of resemblance but in the 
word drowns for there is no real resemblance be- 
tween being drown'd at sea, and dying of grief at 
land. But perhaps this sort of tinsel wit may have 
a pn^iety in it^ when nsed^ express an affected^ 
sot a real passion^ which was the Queen^s case. 

Pope has several similes of the same stamp. I 
shall transcribe one or two from the Essay on Many 
the gravest and mostinstmctive of all his perform- 
ances : 

And hence one master passion in the breast. 
Like Aaron's serpent swallows up the rest. 

Epitt. ii. 1 131. 

And again^ talking of this same ruling or master 
passion : 

Nature itft mother. Habit is its nurse ; 
Wit, spirit, faculues, but make it worse ; 
Reason itself but gives it edge and power ; 
As heav Va bless'd beam turns yinegar more sour. 

Ibid. 1 145. 

Lord Bolingbroke, speaking of historians : 

Where their sincerity as to &ct u doubtfol, we strike out 
trmh by the confrontation of different accounts ; as we strike 
out sparks of fire hj the colUsion of flints and steel. 

Iiet ns vary the phrase a very little^ and there will 
mit remain a shadow, of resemblance. Thns^ 

We' discover truth bjr the confrontation of different ac- 
counts; as we strike out sparks of fire by the collision of 
flints and steel 

JLacine makes Pyrrhns say to Andromaque^ 
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VaintU) elMirg6 de fbrs, de regreM cdnsum^i 
Brul^ de plus de feux qoe je n^en allumai, 
Helas i fttS'je jamais si cruel que vous T^tes ? 

And Orestes ia the same strain : 

. Que les Scythes sont moins cruel qu' HeriMine. 

8imiles of this kind put one in mind of a ludi- 
QTOUs French song : 

Je croyois Jaoneton ' 

Aussi douce que belle : 
Je croyqt»Jannetim 
Plus douce qu*uii luouton ; 

Helas! Helas I 
lElIe est cent fois, mille fois, plus cruelle 
Que D'est le tigre aux bob. 



Again: 



Helas i Tamour m'a prisy 
Comxne le chat fait la souris. 



A vulgar Irish ballad begins thus : 

I have as much lore ia store 
As there's apples in Portmore. 

Where the subject is burlesque or ludicrous^ such 
rimiles are far from being improper. Horace says 
plea8antl7> 

Quanquam tii lerior cortice. 

JU ill. ode 9. 

And Shakspearc; 

In breaking oaths he's strongsr tiiaii Hercules. 

And this leads me to* observe^ that beside the 
foregoing comparboos, which are all serions, there 
is a species, the end and purpose of which is to 
excite gaiety or mirth» Take the following exant-^ 
pies : 



I do here wa^lk before thee, like a sow ' that hath over- 
whelmed all her litter but one. 

Second Partf Henry IV, Act X, Se, A, 

I think he is not a pick^purset nor a horae-atealer \ but for 
his Teritf in ki¥«rl do think him as eoneave as a caTci«d 
goUet> or a worm-eatenf nut. 

A9 y9u Hke it, Act III. Sc. 10. ' 

This 8#or^ « AiK^er had hia page/ 

That, waa but little for his age f 

And therefore waited on him ao^ . . 

As dwarfs upon knights-errant do. 



Hudibrat, canto i. 



Descriptiop df HudibrM'« heme : 



He was we)| stay'di and in his gait 
PreservM a grave, majestic state. . 
At spur or switch; no more he skipty 
Or mended pace than Spaniard whipt: 
And yet so fiery, be; would bound 
As if he ,griev'd to touch the ground : 
That Caesar's horse, who, as tame goes. 
Had corns upon his feet and toes, 
Was not by half so tender hooft, 
Nor trod upon the ground so softi • 
And as.that beast "woukl kneel and stoop, 
(Some write) to. take his rider up ; 
So Hadibras hii ('ti» well known) , 
Would often do to set him down. 

Honour is, like a widow won ' 
With brisk attempt and putting on, '^ 
With entering manfiilly and urging ; 
Not B^jMT. approaches,, like a virgin. 

.. The son had long since in the 1^» 
Of Thetis taken out his nsp ; 
And, fikealbb'sterboil'dfthemoni' • ' ^ 

From black to red began to turn. . , , .. 

Bopks, like men their authors, have bqt one way of coming 
into the world; but there are ten thousand to go out of it, and 
return no more. . 

Tale •f a 7\itL 

Vol. 1L . Y 



Canto x. 



Canroic^ 
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And in this the world toioypereeiftt the diifereiiee between 
the integrity of a generous author, and that of a common 
friend. The latter is observed to adf^ere close in prosoerity ; 
bttton the decline of fortune^ to drop snddenlf off: wnereaa 
the generous author, just on the contrary! finds Ids hero oft 
the dunghill, from thence by gradual steps raises him to • 
throne, and then immediaiely withdraws, expecting not so 
much as thanks for his pains. 

Tale ^ a Tvb. 

The most accompliriiM wiy of using books al pitsent is* 
' to serve them as some do lerdh iMtm their tUU9^ and then 
brag of their acquuntance. 

Ta/« ^ a Tttb. 

BoxM in a chair, the beau impaUent sits. 
While spouts run elatt*ring«*er ihe roef by Atii 
And ever and anon with frightful din 
The leather sounds; hb trembtes ^rom Withiti. 
So when Troy chairmen bore the wooden steed) 
Pregnant with Greeks, tihpatieht tb be freed^ 
(Those bully Greeks, whb, as the AiodeHto db} 
Instead of paying chalrmeh nin thein thH>ugh)| 
Laocoon struck the outude With his speai*, 
And each imprisoned hero quak'd for fear. 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild disorder seen. 
With throngs promiscuous strow the level green. 
Thus when dispersed a nouted array runsy 
Of Atta's troops, i^id Afric's sable sons, ^ 

With like confusion, different nations flyi 
Of various habit, and of various dye, 
The pierced battalions disunited, fall 
^ In heaps on heaps ; ode foe overwhelms tliem all. 

Mt^ »J thtliock, cani§ ill. 

He does not consider that alfacerity ki i6vb i^as diuch out 
of frsh&>n as sweet snuff; nobody ukes it now. 

OsMMtJRiaknuL 

Lady JSaty. My di^Ti J am afraid you l^ave provoked her 
a little too far. , . 

^> Charley* O! Not at all. Tou shallseei Til sweeten 
her, and she'll cool Kke a dish of tea. 

^ '• • ■ «A 



m 



CHAPTBit X^. 

Figures. 

THE eHdIesfl variety of expressions Uroaglit 
under the head of trppes and figures by ancient 
crities and grammarians^ makes it evident, that 
they had no precise criterion for distinguishing 
tropes and figures from plain langnage. ft was 
accordingly my opinion, that little could be made 
€i them in the way of rational criticism ; till dis- 
covering, by a sort of accident, that many of them 
depend on principles formerly explained, I gladly 
embrace the opportonity to show the influence of 
these princi|des where it would be the least ex* 
pected. Confining myself therefore to such figures^ 
lam luckily freed from much trash ; without drop'p 
ping, as far as I remember^ any trope or figufre that 
merits a proper name. And I begin with JProso* 
popoeia or personification^ which is justly entitled 
to the first place. 

• SBOTIO^ I. 

Per$anification. 

The bestowing sensibility and voluntary mo* 
tion upon things inanimate, is so bold a ficure, as 
tp require, one ^should imagine, very peculiar cir* 
eumstances for operating the delas\on : and yet, in 
die language of poetry, we find variety of expres- 
sions^ which though commonly reduced to that 
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fi^re, are ased without ceremony, or any sort of 
preparation ; as^ for example, thiraty ground, kun- 
grv choreb-yard^/icrioiM dart, a^ngry ocean. These 
epithets, in their proper meaning, are attributes of 
sensible beings : what is their meaning when ap- 
plied to things inanimate? do they make us con- 
ceive the ground, the church- yard, the dart, the 
ocean^ to be endued with animal functions ? This 
is a curious inquiry; and whether so or not, it 
cannot be declined in handling the present sub- 
ject. 

The mind, agitated by certain passiona, is prone 
to bestow sensibility,- upon things inanimate.^ 
This is an additional instance of the influence of 
passion upon our opinions and belief.f I give ex- 
amples. Antony, mourning over the body of Ga^ 
sar murdered in the senate-house, vents his passioa 
in the following words : 

Anttmy. O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers. 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in (he tide of time. 

JuUna Cottar, Act HT. Sc. 4. 

Here Antony most have been impressed with a no- ^ 
tion, that the body of C»8ar was listening to him^ 
without which the speech would be foolish and ab- . 
surd. Nor will it appear strange, considering what 
is said in the chapter above cited, that passioa 
should have such power over the mind of man. la 
another example of the same kind, the earth, as a 
common mother, is animated to give refc^e against 
a father's unkindness : 

Almeria. O Earth, behold, I kneel upon thy bosom, 
And bend my flowing eyes to stream upon 
Thy face, imploring thee that thou wilt yield ! 
Open thy bowels of compassion, take 

•Page 151. tphapterir.PartT. 
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Into thy womb the last and most forlorn 
Of all thy race. Hear me thou common parent ; 
I have no parent else, . -Be thou a mother^ 
And step between me and the curse of him^ 
Who wa8-*who wasy but is no more a father ; 
But brands my innqcence with horrid crimes ; 
And for the tender names of child and daughter^ 
Now calls me murderer and parricide. 

Mmtmnig Bfitkt Act IV. Se. t^ 

Plaintive passions are extremety- solicitous for 
vent ; and a soliloquy commonly answers the pur- 
pose: but when such passion becomes «^xces8ivey 
it cannot be gratified but by sympathy from others ; 
and if denied that consolation in a natural way, it 
will convert even things inanimate into sympatbi-' 
sing beings. Thus Philoctetes complains to the 
rocks and promontories of the isle of Lemnos ;*' 
and Alcestes dying, invokes the sun, the light of 
day, the clouds, the earth, her husband's palace^ 
&€•{ Moschus, lamenting the death of Bion, con* 
ceives, that the birds, the fountjains, the trees, la- 
ment with him. The ahepherd, who in Virgil be- 
wails the death of Daphnis, expresseth himself 
thns: 

Daphniy tuum Poenos etiam iagemnisse leones 
Interitum, montesque feri sylyseque loquuntur. 

EefQjue-r. fff. 

Again : 

Ilium etiam lauriy iUum etiam flevere myricae. 
Pinifer ilium etiam sola sub rupe jacentem 
Maenalua, et gelidi fleverunt saxa Lycxi. 

£f /oftite z. lo. 

Again : 

Ho visto al pianto mio 
Responder per pietate i sassi e Tonde; 
£ sospirar le fronde 
Ho visto al pianto mio. 

• Pfiiloctetes of Sophoclef , act \r, 8C. 2. 
f Alcestes of Euripides, act ii. so. 1. 
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Ma non ko visto m«ii 
Ne spe?Q di vQckre 
Compassion fto b cmiddle, e helh. 

That sacb personificaiioa is derived fVom natdre, 
i?ill not admit the least renuuDing doubt, after fiad- 
iDg it ia poems of the darkest ages aod remotest. 
couQtrie«. No tgnre is mwe freqaent in Ossian'a 
if^a; foTAXMvAe^t 

' The battle is over, said the Kin^ and I behold the blood 
of my friends. Sad is the heath ot Lena^ and mouraful the 
oaks of Cvomla. 

Again: 

The svoftdof Gaol trembler at kis iii<t!eiand. loi^ga to'jslit* 
tor ip Us hapd. 

King Richard having got intelligence of Boliag- 
hroke'a Invasion, says, upon landing in EngUad 
from his Irish expedition^ in a mixture of joy aad 
resentment, 



-I weep for joy 



To stand upon ray kingdom once again. 
Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with tbcir bpifiey hpofs. 
As a long parted mot^ber with her child 
Flays fondly with her tears, and smiles in meeting ; 
So weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth, 
And do thee favour with my royal hands. 
Feed not thy sovereign's foe, nriy genile <^ar-th, 
Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous sense : 
But let thy spiders that suck up thy venom. 
And heavy ogaited toads, lie in their way ; 
Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet, 
Which with usurping steps do trample ^lee. • 
Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies; 
And, when they from thy bosom pluck a flower, 
Guard it, I pr'ythee, with a lurking adder; 
Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy sovereign's enemies. 
Mock not my senseless conjuration, Lords;. 
This earth shall have a feeling ; and these stones 
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'Ptoft armed aol^BerB, ere Mr tkv&ft Uhg 
Shall fidMT vnder fool rto4)eUifnia atma. 

Bithata II,Aet HI. ^. 2. 

After a long voyage^ it was customary among the 
ancianis to salute the natal soil. A long royage 
being of old a greater enteirprise thaft at present^ 
the safe return to one's country after mnch fatigue 
and danger, was a deUghlful eircspMtettee ; and it 
was natural to give tbft natal soil a temfporary life, 
in oirder to sympathise with the trairellfer. See an 
example, Jlgamemiton of ^schilus, act ili* in the 
beginniDg^ Aegret for leaTiag a plaae one hais 
beeo aftemstomed to, baa the sabeiem^t^ 

Terror phsdseekb the saiae effect : it is eoaimii- 
. ideated in tiniiight la emry thing aronnd, enm to 
things inanimatat: 

Speahing -of Polyphemus, 

C^lamorem hmneTistini tolMtj qud pontuft et omnte^ 
Intremuere. un4^9 penitasque exterritii tellus 
Italic. 

Jtneidf ili. 67% 



-As vWes old Oc«ka MkfSf 



And heaves hii^e /tirg^sa u> tfkt mM6Hiig shottt. 

JUad, U.249. 

Go) view the 96ttlin^ sea* t'he stormy win^ is laid ; but 
the billows still tremble oa the deepi and seem to fear the 
blast. 

Racine, in the tragedy oi Phedraj describing the 
"^ sea-monster that destroyed Hippolytus, conceives 
the sea itsell to be strnck with terror as well as the 
spectators : : 

Le ]Kot qui Tapporta recule epouvant6. 

Aittan also naturitly communicates his Joy to 
all objects around^ ammate or inanimate : 

* Philoctetes of Sophocles, at the close. 
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-As when to th«m who sail 



Bejond the Cii^e of Hope, and now are pa|^ 

Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 

Sabean odour from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the Blest ; with such delay 

Well pleas'd, they slack their course, and many aleagivs 

Cheer'd with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles* ' 

Paradise Xo«/, h- vr, 

' I.h(|ve beta ^roAise of examples, to Hhow what 
power maiqr^aedieQs hare toaoiaatatheir objeelte. 
In all the foregoing examples^ the person ifieatioB^ 
if I mistake not^ is so complete ae to affbi d convic* 
tion, momentary iodeed^ of life and intelligent. 
Bot it i» evidenlt from. numberless instaneesr that 
personifieation is not alwajg so cotiplete : it is a 
common figure in desrripilve poetry, anderstoodlo 
be the language of the writer, and not of the pe(f- 
sons he describes : in this case, it seldom or never 
comes up to conviction, even momentary, of life 
and intelligence. I gite the following examples. 

First in bis east the glorious lamp was seen. 

Regent of day, and all th* horizon round 

Invested with bright rays; jocund to run 

IBa longitude thi^ugh heav'p'ai high mad : the grey 

Dawn and the Pleiades before him danc'd, 

Shedding sweet influence. Less bright the moon, 

But opposite, in levell'd west was set 

Bis mirror, with full face borrowing her light 

From him s for other light she needed none. 

Paradise Lasty b. Tii. /. 370.» 

Night's candles are. burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountuin-tups.- ' 

JBMse« andJkUd, ActW, Sc. T. 

But look, the mom^ in russdt mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastward hill. 

Mamkt, Act I. Sc, 1. 

* Thie chastity of tlie English language, which in .common usage 
distinguishes by genders no words but what signify b'eings male and 
female, gives thus a fine opportunil^ for the prosopopoeia ; s beauty 
unknown in other kanguagesy where every woi^d is mascuitoe or femj. 
nine. • *" 
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It may, I presume, be taken for grafted, that in the 
Ibregoiog inetaoces, the personification, either with, 
the poet or his reader, amounts not to a conviction 
of intelligence : that the sun, the moon, the day^ 
the morn^ are not here understood to be sensible be- 
ings. What then is the nature of this personifica- 
tion ? I think it must be referred to the imagina- 
tion : the inanimate obrject is imagined to be a sen- 
sible being, but without any conTiction, even for a 
moment, that it really is so. Ideas or fictions of 
imagination have power to raise emotions in the 
mind ;^ and when any thing inanimate is, in ima- 
gination, supposed to be a sensible beings it makes 
by that means a greater figure than when au idea 
is formed of it according to truth. This sort of 
personification, however, is far inferior to the other 
in elevation. Thus personification is of two kinds. 
The first, being more noble, may be termed pas^ 
sionate personification : the other, more humble^ 
descriptive personification ; because seldom or ne-» 
ver is personification in a description carried to* 
conviction. 

The imagination is so lively and active, that its 
images aVe raised with very little effort ; and this 
justifies the frequent use of descriptive personifica* 
(ion. This figure abounds in Milton^s Mlegroj and 
Penseroso* 

Abstract and general terms, as well as particular 
objects, are often necessary in Poetry. Such terms 
however, are not well adapted to poetry, because 
they suggest not any image : I can readily form an 
image of Alexander or Achilles in wrath ; but 1 
cannot form an image of wrath in the abstract, or 
of wrath independent of a person. Upon that ac- 
count, in works addressed to the imagination, ab<« 



* See Appcndizioontii&iiig definitiont laid ezpUiutiojis of terms, 
■ect. 28. 

Vol.. M. Z 
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•traot terms are tttftiMAf persoeikd ; bot wth 
pertoniflcatiQii reste opon ivugiiiaitioii nerelyi not 
iipen coBvieiioo. 

Sed mihi vel Tellus optem prius ima dehiscat; 
V( 1 Pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad imibraSi 
Pallentes umbras Erebi» noctemque proftmdamy 
Ante fiudor quam te violO} aut tua jura reaolTo, 

Thoi, to explain the effects of alander^ it is ima* 
gined to be a voluntary agent. 



No, 'tis Slander ; 



Whose ed§^ is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world, kings, queens, and statosi 
Maids, matrons : nay, the secrets of the grave 
This ytperous Slander enters. 

Shak^peare^ CymbtUne^ ActVl, 8c* 4. 

As also human paaaions : take the following ex* 
ample: 



> For Pleasure and Revenue 



Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 
Of any true decision. 

TrnlM and Cretdda^ Act II. Sc. 4. 

Yirgil explains fame and its effects by a still 
greater variety of action.* And Bbakspeare per* 
sonifies death and its operations in a manner sin- 
gularly fanciful: 



Within the hollow crown 



That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keep& Death his court ; and there the antic sit8» 
Scoffing his state, and grmning at his pomp; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchise, be fear'd, and kill with looks; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit. 
As if his flesh, which walls about our life, 
Were brass impregnable; and humour'd thus; 

• JEncid, ir. 173. 



Ckanes at the hilt and with a little ffai 

Borea threagh his caatie-waUaj and brewel king. 

Michard U, Act III. Sei 4. 

Not less saccessfally is life and action given even 
to sleep : 

Xtng Henry. How many thousands of ny poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! O gentle Sleefh 
Nature's soft nurses how have I frighted thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down^ 
And steep my senses in forgetfiUneas ? 
Why rather. Sleep, ly'st thou in smoky cribs. 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush'd with bussing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great. 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And luU'd with sounds of sweetest meledy} 
O thou dull god, whyly'st thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leav'st the kingly couch, - 
A watch-case to a common larum-bell? 
liVilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 
. Seal up the ship-bey's eyes, and rock his bnuns 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 
And in the visitation of the winds. 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curfing their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf 'ning clsmours in the slippery shrouds, 
That, with the hurly, Death itself awakes ? 
Can'st'thou, O partial Sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 
And, in the cidniest and the stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a Kbg I Then, happy low ! lie down; 
Uneaqr lies the head that wears a crown. 

Sfcwd Part^ Benry If. Act III. 3c 1. 

I shall add one example more, to shew that de- 
seriptive personification may be nsed with propri- 
ety^ even where the purpose of the discourse is in^ 
straction merely : 

Oh I let the steps of youth be cautious, 
How they advance into a dangerous worid ; 
Our duty only can conduct us siie. 
Our passions are seducers : but of all 
The strongest hfrvt^ He first approaches us 
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In chi]di«h play^ itfatobing in ouf -malkf : 

If heedlessly we wander after him, 

As he will pick oul all the dancing-wa]^) 

We're loftt, and hardly to return again.- 

We should take warning : he is painted bHn4# 

To shew us, if we fondly follow him» 

The precipices we may fall into. 

Tlierefore let Finue ts4e him by the hand t 

Directed so,iie leads to certain joy. 

Souihgnu 

Hitherto success has attended onr steps: bat 
whether we shall complete our progress with equal 
success^ se^eois doubtful ; for when we look back, 
to the expressions mentioned in. the beginning, 
thirsty ground* furious dart^ and such like, it 
seems no less difficult than at firsts to say whether 
there be in them any sort of personification. Such 
expressions evidently raise not the slightest con- 
viction of sensil)ility : nor do I think they amount 
to descriptive personification ; because, in them^ 
we do not even figure the ground or the dart to be 
animated. If so^ they cannot at all come under the 
present subject. To shew which, 1 shall endeavour 
to trace the effect that such expressions have in the 
mind. Doth not the expression angry ocean^ for 
example^ tacitly, conypare the ocean in a stprm to a 
man in wrath ? By this tacit coinparison^ the ocean 
is elevated above its rank in nature ; wA yet per- 
sonification id excluded, because, by the very na- 
ture of comparisoQ, the things compared are kept 
distinct^ and the native appearance of each is prer 
served. It will be shewn afterward, that expiesw 
sions of this kind belong to another figul^e, which 
1 term a figure of speech^ And which employs ibe 
seventh section of the present chapter. 

Though thus in general we can distinguisii de- 
scriptive persdnificalion from what is merely a 
figure of speech, it is, however, often difficult to 
say^ with respect to some expressions^ whether 



ihey are of tlM oiie kind orirf the other. Take 
the follawiog iostancea : 

The moon shines bright : in such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently Jti§s the treesi 
And they did make no noise ; in such a nighty 
Troilus methinks mounted the Trojan wall. 
And sighed his soul towards the Grecian tents 
Where CresMd lay that night. 

Merchant of Venice^ Act V. Sc. 1. 



•I havis seen. 



TWamUHotu ocean swell, and rag^e, and foam» 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds. 

Jimuf C^tar, Act I. Sc. 6. 

With respect to these and nnmberless other exam- 
ples of the same kind, it must depend upon the 
reader* whether they be examples of personifica- 
tioiiy or of a figure of speech merely : a sprightly 
imagination will advance them to the former class ; 
with a plain reader tbey will remain in the latter. 

^^ Haying thus at large explained the present 
figure, its different kinds^ and the principles upoa 
which it is founded : what comes next in order, is, 
to show in what cases it may be introduced with 
propriety, when it is suitable, when unsuitable; I 
begin with observing, that passionate personiflca- 
tbn is not promoted by every passion indifferenttyr 
AH dispiriting passions are kverse to it : and re-f 
morse, in particular, is loo serious and seyere to be 
gratified with a phantom of the mind. I cannot 
therefore approye the following speech of Enobar- 
bus, who had deserted his master Antony : - 

Be witness to roe, O thou blessed moon, ^ 
When men revolted shall upon record 
Bear hateful memory, poor Cnobarbus did ' 
Before thy fticc repent ———:—— 
Oh sovereign Mistress of true melancholy, 
The poisonous damp of night dispunge upon me^ 
Thdt life, a very rebel to my will| 
May hang no longer on me. 

Antwj/ and CUtpatrot Ad ly. Sc. 7* 
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if ftfais eaa b6 jiittiled^ il iMtl be tpoii the Hea* 
then 8ysteni of theology^ wtiieh eonverted Mto dei* 

ties the sun^ moon, and stars. 

Secondly, After a passionate personification b 
properly introdocedi it ought to be confined to its 
proper province^ that of gratifying the passion^ 
without giving place to any sentiment or action hot 
what answers that purpose ; for personification is 
at any rate a bold fignre^ and enght to be eniplMr« 
ed with great reserve. The passhm of love, Rur 
example, in a plaintive tone, may give a momenta- 
ry life to woods and rocks, in order to make them 
aensible of the lover's distress ; bnt no passion will 
rapport a conviction sd far-stretched, as that these 
Woods and rocks should be living witnesses to re* 
port the distress to others : 

Ch' I' t'aCQi piu de k miav vitSf 

Se tu nol sal, crudele, 

Chiedilo i queste selve 

Che te'l diranno, et te'l diran con esse 

Le fere loro • i duri sterpi» e i sassi 

Di quest! alpeslri tnenti,' 

Ch* i' fao si apesae volte 

Intsaeriti ai suon d#' miei lamend. 

Potior ruk. Jet III. Sc, 3. 

^o lover wlipisnot cras&ed will wtter ancha aenti* 
mmt; it. in plainly the operation of tlie writer^ Sn^ 
dnlging bis inventive faculty without regvd to na- 
tttfe. The. same •observation is applicable to thp 
following passage* 

In wiht«r*8 tedioas nights sit by the fire 

With good old folks* and let tbem tell their tales 

Of woful ag^d, long ago betid : 

And ere ti^ou bid good night, to quit their griefy^ 

Tell them the lamentable fall of me, 

And send the hearers weeping to their beds* 

VoT why ! the senseless brands will sympathise 

The heaVy acremt of thy moving tonguej 

And in compassion weep the fire out. 

JtichardIJ.J€iy.Sc.L / 
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One imM read iUe pAaea^ revy ieriMsly^ to avoid 
laagbing. The following passage is quite eaitnu 
vagant : the different parts of the human body are 
too intimately connected with self^ to be personified 
by the power of any passion; and after qonverting 
fiueh a part into a sensible beings it is still worse 
to mal^e ijt to be conceived as rising^ in rebellioii 
against self: 

Cltofiafrm, Haste, btre 1117 ami} and rouse the serpent's faiy. 

Coward flesh ■! » ' . . 

Woold'st thott coosiiif e with Cesar* lo hetra^ me» 
As thou weit none of mine ? I'll force thee to't. 

Jhryden, All for Love, Act V. 

Next comes descriptive persmiBeation ; upoa 
which I most observe^ in general, that it ought to 
be cautiously used, A personage in a tragedy^ 
agitated by a strong passion, deals in warm senti* 
meats ; and the reader, catching fire by sympathy, 
relisbeth the boldest personifications : but a writer^ 
even in the most lively description, taking a lower 
light, ought to content himself with such easy per- 
sonifications as agree with the tone of mind inspired 
by the description. Nor is even such easy personi- 
fication always admitted ; for in plain narrative, 
the mind, serious and sedate, rejects personification 
altogether. Strada^ in his history of the Belgic 
wars^ has the following passage, which, by a strain- 
ed elevation above the tone of the sobject, deviates 
into burlesque. 

Vix descenderat a praetoria navi Caesar; cum fceda illico 
exorta in portu tempestas, classem inipetu disjecit, prxto- 
riam hausit; quasi non yecturam aniplius Ccsarem, Caesa- 
risque fortunam. 1 

Ihc. 1. 1 L 

Neither do I approve^ in Shakspeare, the speech 
of King John, gravely exhorting the citizens of 
Angiers to a surrender ; though a tragic writer has 
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much grenter latitode than a Ustoiiaii. Take the 
following specimen : 

The cannons have their bowels full of wrath ; 
And ready mounted are they to spit forth 
Their iron-indignadon 'gaindt your walls. 

Jict II. Sc. 3. 

Secondly, If extraordinary marks of respect to 
a person of low rank be ridiculous^ no less so is 
the personification of a low subject. This role 
chiefly regards descriptive personification; for a 
subject can hardly be low that is the cause of a 
violent passion ; in that circumstance, at leasts it 
must be of importance. But to assign any rule 
other than taste merely^ fw avoiding things betow 
even descriptive personification, will, I am afraid, 
be a hard task. A poet of superior genius^ pos- 
sessing the power of inflaming the mind, may take 
liberties that would be too bold in others. Homer 
appears not extravagant in animating his darts and 
arrows : nor Thomson in animating the seasons^ 
the winds, the rains, the dews ; he even ventures 
to animate the diamond, and doth it with pro- 
priety : 



-That polish'd bright 



And aU its native lustre let abroad, 

Dares, as it sparkles on the fair one^s breast, 

With vain ambition emulate her eyes. 

JBot there are things familiar and base^ to which 
personification cannot descend. In a composed state 
of mind, to animate a lump of matter even in the 
most rapid flight of fancy, degenerates into bur* 
lesque : 

How now ! What noise ! that spirit's possessed with haste, 
That wounds th' unresisting postern with these strokes. 

Shakipearet Mtatmrt fvrMBOMvre, Jkct IV. 8c, fi. 

■■ ' Or from the shore 
/ The plovers when to scatter o'er the heath, 
And sing their wild notes to the listening wt 



the listening watte. 



Speaking of a maiPs hand cat off in battle : 

Te decisa ftuum, Laride, dextera quaerit ; 
Semianimesque micant digit! : ferrumqne recractant. 

•^AA'tf, X. 395, 

The ^TsonifieatioD here of a hand in insufferable, 
especially in a plain narration : not to mention that 
snch a trivial incident in too minntelj deseribed. 

The same observatioa is applicable to abstract 
terms, which ought not to be anin^ated nnless they 
have some natural di$;nity. Thomson, in this ar^ 
ticle^ is licentious ; witness the following instance^ 
OQt of many : ' 

O irale of blias ! O softly sweHing hills ! 
On which the ftower of ciUtivation lieSf 
And jof s to see the wooders of his toil. 

Summer, 1 1435r 

Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thir%t 
Produce the mighty bowl : 
Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn 
Mature and perfect, from ht$ dark retreat 
Of thirty years, and new fn^ Aoneat Jront 
Flames in the l%ht refulgent. 

Jintumn, L 516* 

Thirdly, It is not svfflcieiit to avoid improper 
subjeets : some preparation is oecesdaiy, in order 
to rouse the mind ; for the imagination refuses its 
aidi till it be warmed at least, if not inflamed. Yet 
Thomson, without the least ceremony* or prepara^ 
tion^ introduceth each season as a sensible being : 

From brightening £etds o€ «ther fidr diselot'dt 
C)uld of the suoi refulgent Summer comes, 
In pride of yoath, and felt through Nature's depth. 
%e comes attended by the sultry hours, 
And ever fanning breezes, on his way ; 
*WhUe from his ardsnt look, tks torniag Spring 
Averts her blushful face, and earth and skies 
AU smiling to his hot, dominion leaves. 

Vol. IL A a 
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'\ 

Sec Winter comes, to rule the vary'd year, 
Sullen and sad with all hWri&ing trainf 
Vn^ytM^ and cloiuUj and ttonm. 

WmUrJ, 1. 

This has violently the air of writing mechanicall|j 
without taste. It is not naturM that the imagina- 
tion of a writer shoold be so much heated at the 
very commeBcement ; and, at any rate^ he cannot 
expect such ductility in his readers. Bat if this 
praetice ean be jnstil^d by authority, Thomson has 
one of no mean note : Tida begins his first eclogue 
in the following words : 

DicitC) vos Musse, et juvcnum memorate querelas ; 

Dicite ; nam motas ipsas ad carmina cautes 

£t requiesse auos iperhibent taga flumina cursus. 

Even Shakspeare is not alwaya careful to prepare 
the mind for this bold ^nre* Talw the IMlowing 
instance : 



-Upon these taxations^ 



The clothiers ally not able to maintidn 
The many to them 'longing, haye put off 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers ; who, 
Unfit tor other life, compeird by hunger, 
And lack of- other means, in del^'raie mann^ 
Daring^ th' event to th' teeth, are all in uproaT} 
And Danger serves among them. 

JOknry VlIL Act I. Sc. 4. 

Fonrthly, Descriptive personjficationy still mor« 
than what is passionate^ ought to be kept withia 
the bounds of moderation. A reader warmed with 
a beaotifol subject^ ciin imagine^ B?e«[ witkoot.pas- 
sion, the wtnds^ for example/ to be animated r but 
stilV the winds are the subject ; and any astioa 
ascribed to them beyond or contrary to their usual 
operatiiH^ appe«Mi|^ima«tiiiml^ saldMS fails to ba^ 
nish the illusion altogether : the reader's imagina. 
tion^ too far strained^ reAises its aid ; atid the de. 
scription becomes ohscnre; instead of being, mK>re 
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Hrely «od. striking. In this view^ tke following 
pusage, describing Gleopatra on §h]pboard^ ap: 
pearg to me exeeptionable : 

The barge she sat in, like a burnish'd throne, 
Burnt on the water : the poop was beaten gold) 
Purple the sails, and so perfum'd, that 
The winds were love-sick with 'era. 

Antony and Cleopatra^ -^ct It. Sc. 3, 

The winds in tbeir impetoous course have so much 
the appearance of fury^ that it is easy to figure 
them wreaking tbeir resentment against their ene«> 
mies^ by destroying houses^ ships, &c. ; but to 
igore them love-^sick^ has no resemblance to them in 
any circumstance. In another passage^ where 
Cleopatra is also the subject, the personification of 
the air is carried beyond all bounds : 



•The city cast 



It* people out upon her ; and Antony 
Inthron'd i' th* market-place, did sit alone. 
Whistling to th' air, which but for Tacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature. 

Jtntony and Cleopatrot .^fc^tl. Sc.S. 

The following personification of the earth or soil iv 
not less wild : 

She shall be dignifi*d with this high honour, 
To bear my Lady's train; lest the base earth 
Should from her vesture chance to steal a kiss ; 
And of so great a favour growing proud, 
Disdain to root the summer-swelling flower. 
And make rough winter everlastingly. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IT. Se. 7. 

Shakspeare, far from approving such intem|^ranca 
of imagination^ puts thill speech in the mouth of % 
randng lover. Neither can I relish what follows : 

Omnia qu«, Phcebo quondam medifante, beatui. 
Audit Eurotas, jussitque ediscefQ lauros, 
Ulecanit. 

Vir^, Bne. vi. S2. 



iSii Mgwrea. [cbap.M* 

The cheerfQlness singly of a pattoral song, will 
scarce support personification in the lowest degree. 
But admitting, that a river gently flowing may be 
imagined a sensible being listening to a song, I 
cannot enter into the conceit of the river^s ordering 
his laurels to learn the song: here all resemblance 
to any thing real is quite lost. This however is 
copied literally byx>ne of our greatest poets ; early 
indeed, before maturity of taste or judgment : 

Thames heard the numbers as he flow'd alongy 
And hade his willows learn the moving song. 

Pope' 9 PoitoraU, Pa$t, tv. 1 13. 

This author, in riper years^ is guilty of a moch 
greater deviation from the rule. Dulness may be 
imagined a deity or idol, to be worshipped by bad 
writers; but then some^sortof disguise is requisite^ 
some bastard virtue most be bestowed, to make 
such worship in some ct^^gree excusable. Tet in the 
Dunciad, Dulness without the least disguise, is 
made the object of worship. The mind rejects such 
a fietion as unnatural ; for dulness is a defect^ of 
which even the dullest mortal is ashamed : 

, Then he : Great tamer of all human art ! 
First in my care, and ever, at my heart; 
Dulness I whose good old cause I yet defend> 
With whom my Muse began, with whom shall end, 
£'er since Sir Fopiing's periwig was praise. 
To the last honours of the Bull and Bays I 
O thou ! of business the directing soul 1 
To this our headi like bias to the bowl, 
Which as more pond'rous, made its aim more'true^ 
Obliquely waddling to the mark in view : 
O ! ever gracious to perplex'd mankind, 
Still spread a healing mist beferd the mind : 
And, lest we err bv Wit's wild dancing light. 
Secure us kindly m our native night. 
Or^f to wit a coxcomb make pretence, 
Guard the sure barrier between that and sense f 
Or quite unravel all the reas'nin^ thread, 
And hang some curious cobweb in iva stead I 
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As, forc'd from wiiid-i(un»i leadf itself can 9ff 

And pondVous slugs cut swiftly through the sky ; 
As clocks to weight their nimble motion owe, 
The wheels above urg'd by the loud below : 
Me Emptiness and Dulness could inspirei 
And were my elasticity, and fire. 

^ jr. I. lex 

The following inrtance n stretched beyond a^ re- 
semblanee : it is bold to take a part or member of 
a living creature, and to bestow apon it life, voli- 
tion, and action : after animating two such mem- 
bers, it is still bolder to make one envy the other; 
for this is wide of any resemblance to reality : 



De nostri bad 



Meritamenti sia giudice quells, 
Cbe la bocca ha pii^ beUa. 
Tutte concordemente 
Elesser la belissima Amarilll } 
£d* ella i suoi begli occhi 
Dolcemente chinando» 
Di modesto rossor tmta si tinse, 
£ m6scro ben, che non men bella & dentro 
Di quel che sia di fuori ; 
O fosse, che*l bel volto 
" Avesse invidia all' onorata bocca, 
£ B^adomasse anch* egli 
Delia purpurea sua pomposa vesta, 
Quasi volesse dir, son bello anch'io. 

jPiMter Fid9, MtTLScX, . 

Fifthly^ The enthusiasm of passion may have 
the effect to prolong passionate personiflcation : but 
descriptive personification cannot be despatched in 
too few words : a circumstantiate description dis- 
solves the charm, and makes the attempt to per- 
sonify appear ridicnlous. Homer succeeds in ani- 
mating his darts and arrows : but such personifica- 
tion spun out in a French translation^ is mere bur« 
lesqae: 

Et la fl^che en furie, avide de son sang, 
Part, Tole i lui, Tattemt, et lui perca le flsnov 



^86^ ^l%ttret; [g|I4P. 9fi. 

Horace 8igr.& bapptly^ 

Post e<)uitem sedet atra Cura. 

Observe how this thought degenerates by beiog 
divided^ like the former, into a number of mioate 
parts: 

Un fou mmpli'd'errears, q^e 1e trouble accompagne 
£t malade a ia viUe ainsi ^u' a la campagnQ, 
En vain monlc a chcval pour tromper son ennui, 
La Chagrin monie en croupe, et gatope avcc lui. 

A poet, in a short and lively expression, may ani- 
mate bis muse, his genius, and even bis verse : but 
to animate his verse, and to address a virhole epis* 
tie to it, as Boileao doth,« is insupportable. 

The following passage is not less faulty : 

Her (ate is whispered by the gentle breeze, 
And told in sight to all the trembting trees; 
The trembling trees, in ev'rf plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the silver flood ; 
T|ie ^Iver flood, so lately calm, appears 
SwellM with new passion, and o'erfiows witli tears ; 
The winds, and trees, and floods, her death deplore. 
Daphne, our grief ! our glory i downo more. 

jPope'$ Pa9t9r(U9, Iv. 61. 

Let grief or love have the power to animate the 
wiaida, the trees, the floods, provided the figure be 
despatched in a single expression : even in that 
case, the fignre seldom has a good effect ; because 
grief or love of the pastoral kind, are causes ra- 
ther too faint for so violent an effect as iroagioing. 
(he winds, trees, or floods, to be sensible beings. 
But when this figure is deliberately spread out, 
with great regularity aad accuracy, tlurough many- 
lines, the reader, instead of relishing it, is struck, 
with its ridiculous appearance, 

? Epistle X. 
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SECTION u. 

•Bpoatrophe. 

This figure, and the former are derived from 
the same principle. If, to hoiifour a plaintive ifaw- 
siout we can bestow a momentary sensibility upon 
an inanimate object, it is not more difficnU to be- 
stow a momentary presence upon a sensible being 
who is absent ; 

Hinc Drepaai me portia et iUeubilia ora 
Accipit. Hie, pelagi tot tempestatibus actus. 
Hen ! ff^iiitorem, omnit ourae casu^ue levamerif 
Amitto- Anchif en : • hie me fiater ofuifnefiamm 
De^erisf heultantisttequicquam erept« periclis. 
Nee rates H^eniMh cam multa herrMide monereC, 
Hoa mihi pr»<li«ii Uictiia ; aon dire Celano. 

tjEmid^'uirOr. 

Strike the harp in praise of Bragela, whom I left in the 
fsle of mist, the spouse of my love. Doat thou raise thy 
fidr iice frem the rock to find the aafls of Cuchulliti ? The 
tea is rolling^ hr distant^ and iu whke fi>am shall deceive 
(hee foip^my sailft. Retire, ibr it is nig^ht my love* and the 
dark winds tngh an tliy hair. Redne «• the faali of my fiMat% 
sad think of the times that are past; fori will not return tifl 
the storm of war is gone. O Connalj speak of wars and arms> 
and send her from my mind : for lovely with her raven-hair 
is the white-bosom'd daughter of Sorglan. 

Tin^al, 3. i. 

Bpeaklng of Fingal absent : 

Happy are thy feofle^ O Fiogal; thine arm shall fight 
their battles. Thou art the first in their dangers ; the wisest 
in the days of their peace : thou speakest, and thy thousands 
obey; and armies tremble at the sound of thy steel. Uappj 
are thy{>eopl^9 O Fiogal. 

This figure is sometimes jo?ned with the former : 
things inanimate, to qiiailify them for Kstcning to a 
^ssionate expostulation! are not onljr personifiedf 
b«t also GOMiiyed to be presanL; 



!lM tigW0B. [ghap«M1l 

Et %\ bta Dei^ni} fti mens non laeva fbissetf 
Impulerat ferro Argo)ica& foedare latebras : 
IVojague nunc 9tare»f Priamque arx alta maneref. 

jBtmd^ 11. 54. 

Helena, .— > ■ Poor Lord, is't | 

That chase thee from thy country, and expose. 

Those tender limbs of thine to the event. 

Of non-sparing: ^^^ • ^^ is It I 

That drive thee from the sportive court, where thou 

Wast shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of smoky muskets ? O you leaden mesMengera^ 

Th.t ride upon the violent speed of fire, 

Fly with false aim ; pierce the still moving air 

That sings with piercingj do not touch my Lord. 

Alta wen ihaiemU wattp JH lit Jfe. 4. 

And let tkem lift ten thousand swords, said Nathos^ with a 
smile : the sons of car-borne Usooih will never tremble hi 
danger. Why dost thou roll with all thy foam, thou roarin|^ 
sea of UUin ? why do ye rustle on your dark wings, fe whiat* 
lint; tempests of the sky \ Do ye think, ye storms, that yo 
keep Nathoe on the coast ? No ; his soul detains him ; chil^ 
dren of the nighi i Althos, bring my fiaither's arms, he 

TingaL . 

Whither hast thou fled, O wind, said the King of Morvm ! 
JDost thou rustle in the cbambers of the southy and pursue 
the shower in other lands ? Why comest not thou to xaf 
s^ls, to the blue Uncit of my seas \ The fise id in the landof 
liorven, and the King is absent. . 

Hast thou left thy blue course in heaven, golden^hair'd son 
of the sky! The west hath opened its gates; the bed of thy 
repose is there. The waves gather to behold thy beauty : 
they lift their trembling heads ; they see tkee lq|vely In tihy 
deep; hut they shrink away with fear. Rest in thy shadowf 
cave, O Sun 1 and let thy return be in jsfr. 

FingoL 

Daughter of Heaven, fair art thou ! the silence ot thy face 
is pleasant. Thou comest forth in loveliness : the stars at- 
tend thy blue steps in the east. The clouds rejoice in thy 
presence, O Moon ! and brighten their dark-brown sides. 
Who. is like Ihee in heaven, daughter of the night? Th^ 
stars are ashamed In thy presence, and turn aside their sparks- 
ling eyes. Whither dost thou retire from thy course, when 
the darkness of thy coumeDanee grows I • iieat tbou Iby teU 



mtr. wmJ} Jl^»y4 



jji^f 9»%^im ^\m frofn bcayiu^ J tod ^e, ih^ijr wj^o jp^- 

S'loed wUl^ the.^ ai pijjht no more ?— ^Yes, they have fallco, 
r lieht ; ai^d often dos^ thou retrre to motini.l— --But thou 
Ifayself Shalt, one iiig:ht, fail ; %n§ lda«e Ih^ Mile pAth ki U^t. 
mu. Th€ mn wlU tten lift .tkmr Imito s ii^oy^ nM viiMr 

This fsore, like nU otbem^ fnqiire^ Mugl^ 
tion of iniiiil. In pMa iuirtr%(tv#^ M» fnr »wlni^ 

good eflSbet: 

^— Fauoo Picus pater; Isquaparenteni ' * 

' T«f S^M»1i^» rcff rt J .tu san^ui|i|» ^f tUiAua auc.tor. . 

•ECTtOK tli. . ' 

. . Ix ULu figure, by wbicb an object is magnified 
•r di^ijloi^bed ttey.op^ tpr^tb^, we haye anothef effect 
of the A^#gpiii£ prja^iple. ^q jpbject pf iw on* 
oommon size^ ekher very grest ^f ila kind or very 
liMe, strikea aa witb aurprise ; and ibis emotioa 
produces 4 mowM^tuf amy\^Qn that the joi^ct is 
greatof or kern ttaali it is in najKty :* tbe 8«nie ef- 
fect, preciisely, Attends ffgurat|,Te ghindear ot* little* 
nasf i and (fence fbe byperbole, which expresses 
that momentary conviction. A writer, taking ad- 
Tantage of this natural Mosipo, wafidi 'Us ^9- 
scription grfat]y by the hyperbole : and the reader^ 
even in his coolest moments, relishes the fi^guni, be« 
log senjiibl^ that it is the operation of nature upon 
« glowing fancy. 

It cannot hav6.M«ip0dobl|BfVj%UMiy that i^irriter 
isk)omiiibBly.ttere successtid in magnifying by a^ 

^ atceiapttrvor 
ToL.n/ 3 b 



hyi^ifole llMm Hi diaiiliihkiKi TKe ImmMi i«^ 
that a mtDnte objecf contracts tbc mind^ and fetters 
its power.of imagioation; bat that the miDd, dilat? 
•d and iDftamed with a grand object, monlda ob- 
jects for its gratification with great facility. Lod* 
gionsy with respect to diminishing hypcirbole^ 
quotes the following lodicrous thought from a co- 
nic poet: ^< He was owner of a bit of grovind no 
*^ larger than a Lacedemonian letter.^'* Bnt^ fw 
"die reason now given, the hyperbole has by far the 
greater force in magnifying objects ; of wmcfaLtakp 
the following examplea : 

]For all th^ land which thou seett, to thee will I give h» and 
to thy seed for ever. And I will make thy seed as the dust 
of the earth ; bo that if a man can number the dust of th^ 
earthy then shall thy seed also be nuaibered. 

G«Mtif, xliulS^lS. 

Ills rt\ intactas segetis per summa volaret 
. . .Crramina: nee teneras cursu Isyisset ar|st%8* 

— -r— -At<jue i|no barathrl ter gurgite Tastos , 
Sorbet in abruptum fluctus, nirsusque sub auras 
Brigit altemosy et sidera yerberst undli. 



-Horificis juxta tonat Atna minis, 



loteffdamqus-.atram prorumpit ad Mhera nubenii 
Turbins fiimantem piceo et caadente &yilla : 
i^ttollitc^ue globes Qammarumi et sidem latpbit. 

jEneid, iiL Sft. 

Hfpeaking of Polyphenns t 

I I pse arduusy altiu^ue pulsat 



-When.h^ speaks. 



The dr, a c1iarter*d libertine, Is stUK 

* Phapter XLXL of his Treatise on the Subltffi^, 



Nw «Uekr with tlii^ wkk tolfMt M|Mt cIm'4. 

To armour armour^ lance to lance opj^'d. ;« 

Host against host with shadowy squadrons drew^ 
The sounding dans in iron tempests fiew. 
Victors and vanquiaVd join'proiniscttoits cries, 
And shrilling shouts and dyu^ groans ariie; 
With streaming blood the slipp'ry fields are df'd* 
And slaughtered heroes swell the dreadful tide. 

IHad, IT. 508. 

The following may also past, thoagh far stretched^ 

£ conjuQgendo ^ temerario ardire . 
Estrema ferza, e in£iticabil lena 
Vien che si impetuoso il ferro gire, 
Clie ne trema la verra» e'l ciel balena^ 

Oierwaletn^ cant, W. «1 46. 

Qaintilian* it eensible that this llgare is natii- 
ral : <^ For/^ says he, ^^ not contented with truth, , 
^ we natarally incline to aagmeot or dlminisli be* 
'^ yond it ; and for that reason the hyperbole is 
^ familiar even among the vulgar and illiterate :^' 
and he adds, very justly, << That the hyperbole )m 
^^ then proper, when the subject of itself exceeds 
^ the common measure,'' Frotn these premises, 
one woald not expect the following inference, the 
ottty reason he can find for justifying this figure of 
speech, ^' Conceditur enim amplins dicere, qnia 
^ dici quantum est non potest : meliosqoe oltrtt 
^ qoam citra stat oratio/' (We are indulged to say 
more than enough, because we cannot say enough; 
and it is better to be above than onder.) In th< 
name of wonder, why this childish reasoning, af. 
ter observing that the hyperbole is founded on hu- 
man nature ? I could not resist this personal stroke 
of criticism; intended not against our author, for 
no human creature is exempt from error, but against 
the blind veneration that is paid to the ancient das^ 
SIP writers, without distinguishing their blemishes 
from their beauties. 



• L. VIII. csp. VL in fint 



I 

UtLinlg ^Mimii the iMitiM er ihi« flgure/and 
the priocipl^^ on Wfiieh it h erected, I pniceed, at- 
Id the first section, to the rales by wliicb it ought 
to be governed. And, ia the fii*st pitce, ii in a ca- 
pital fault, to inirodiice ao bypv^rliole in <he de- 
scription of any thing ordinary or familiar ; for ia 
such a case, it is altogether unnatural^ being desti- 
tute of surprise, its only foundation. Take tbo 
following instance^ where the sQbjv>ct is extremely 
familiar, viz. swimming to gain nbe shore after ft 
shipwreck. 

r saw him beat thfe surges under likvi, 

Afid ride upon their backs.; he trode the water; 

Whose enmity he flung aaide^ aad breasted 

The surge most swoln that met him : bts hold head 

'Bove the contentiotis waves he kept, and oar'd 

Hifltuielf with his g^bd arais, in histf strokes 

To th* «A#re» tbfit o'er his wave-Horns halts liow'ib 

As stooping |o relieve hipi* 

Tempeit, Jtct tl. &.l. 

Id the nexi.piacei it may be gather^ frtmi wliai 
is said^ that an li^erbole can never suit the Umm 
9f any dispiriting passion: sorrow ip partifoiiur 
will never prompt such a figure j for which v^aMn 
the following hyper botes must be condemmed a# 
nnnatoral : 

SI Ih'ff^ Atitnerle, thbii weep'st, my tendet'hesrted dsu- 
lilii 
^e'll Sfiake foui wearier wish despised tears: 
Our sighs, and they, shall lodge the summer-corny 
Ahd 'make a dearth in this revolting land. 

braw them to Tyber's bank, and weep your tears 
Itito fhe charfne],'titl the loti^est stream 
Do kiss the <toost exalted shores of aH. 

JwUw €mm, Jdt I At. L 

l*kird1y, A writer^ if he wished to snceed!, 
ongbt always to have the reader in his eye : he 
ought in particular never to veaUin a bold thought 



«r expfftMiM, m 4be raikkr %« irani^d Md pve- 
pwedl For that reMon, an hyper1iol<* in the be^ 
gbDing of a work can never 1>e in iu place. Ex* 
ample : 

Jam pauca aratro jugera r^giae 
Moles relinqueot.' 

Morat, Carm. I i. %d€ 15. 

The nicest pdint of all, is to ascertain the naia-, 
ral liifiits of an hyperbole, beyond which being 
overstrained it hath a bad effect. LongkiuR, in 
the above-cited chapter, with great propriety of 
thoaght, enters a eaveat agiunst iia hyperbole of 
this kind : he compares it to a bow-string, which 
relaxes by overstraining, Und prodnceth an effect 
directly opposite to what is intended. To ascer- 
taiu ahy precise boundary, wdnid be diiBcuk, if 
Mt Impracticable. Mine shall be an humbler task^ 
which is, to give a specimen of what I reckon over« 
atrained hyperbole ; and I shall be brief upon them^ 
heeMse examples are to be found every where : no 
ftmtt is more cotttmon among writers of inferior 
yank ; and instances are found even among classic 
cat writers ; witness the following hyperbole^ too 
bold even for an Hotspur. 

Hi»tsfNir talking of Mortimer: 

In tfin^le opposition hand to hand^ 

He ^id eoofbnnd the best part of an fioar 

In changing faardimeiit witk great Olendower. 

Three times they breathed, and three tioiea did thby driak« 

Upon agreement, of swift Seveni's flood, 

t^ho then affrighted with their bloody IookS| 

Aaii fearfully among the trembling reeds, 

Andthid his criftpM head in the hollow bank, 

Blood-stained with these valiant comNtants. 

jRrtl Part^ Umry /F- Act L Sc^^. 

Speaking of Henry T.^ 

England ne*er had a king until his thnel 
Virtae he had, deterring to commaml c 



Hit bCaikBsh^d «iion! M blM men with its taMint : 
|iis arms .spread wider than a drafi:on*8 winga : 
His sparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 
More dazzled, and drove back bis eoeniles, 
Than mid-day sun fierce bent against their faces. 
"What should I say \ his deeds exceed all speech : 
He nerer lifted up bis hand, but conquered. 

First Part^ Benry TL Act I. Sc. I. 

Se tutti gli alberi del mondo fossero penne^ 
II cielo fosse carta, il tnare incbostro, 
Kon basteriano a descrivere la minima 
Parte delie Tostre perfettbni. 

Se tuite lingue havessi, e tante voci, 
Quant' occhi il cielo, e quantearene il mare, 
Perderian tutto il suono, e la (aTclla 
Hel dire apienole vosiri ladiimmensL 

Guaritd: 

It is observable, that a byperbole^ even the 
most extravagant, commoDly produces somy eino« 
tioa : the present hyperbole is an exception ; and 
the reason is, that numbers, in which the extrava^ 
gance entirely consists, make no impressioki upoa 
the imagination when they exceed what cau easily 
be conceived. 

Lastly, an hyperbole, after it is introduced with 
all advantages, ought to be comprehended within 
the fewest words possible : as it cannot be relished 
but in the hurry and swelling of the mind^ a lei* 
iorely view dissolves the charm, and discovers the 
description to be extravagant at least, and perhaps 
also ridienloas. This fault is palpable in a son*- 
net which passeth for one of the most^complete in 
the French language. Phillis, in a long and florid 
description, is made a« far to outshine tha san as 
he outshines the stars, 

Le silence regnoit sur la terre et sur^lTonde, . . 
L'air devenoit serain et TOlimpe vermeif, 
£t Pamoureux Zephir aCWncfai du tbmmeil, 
Rcssuscitoit les fleurs d'une faaieiae f^cmide. 



f/Htf^ja^^ M^fawtu 



£t semok de rubis le chemin du soleil ; 
Enfin ce Dieu yenoitjau plus grand appareil 
Qa'il toit jamais yeoii pour 6clairer le mondd. 

Quand la jeune Phillis au visage riant, 
Sortant de son'palaia plus clair que I'orienti . 
Fit voir une lumiere et plus vive et plus beHe. 
Sacre flambeau, du jour, n'en soyes point jaloux. 
Voua pariites alors aussi peo devant elle^ 
42iie let fens de la unit aToient &it devant vous.' 

MaUetiae. 

There is in Chancer a tinnight expressed in a sin- 
gle line^ which gives more lustre to a young beau- 
tjfp than the '#tiok of this mucl^labbiiredfioem: . 

Up rose the sun» and up rose EmeKe. 



SECTION IV. 

' The Mean$ or Inetrument conceived to he the 
Agent. 

WbCbn w^ snlrey a number of connected oB- 
jeeiSy tilat which maker the greatest figure employs 
«hie^ onr^ttenlaon; ^nd the «metioft it raises^ if 
4intly, proiiifis us even to exceed nature in the 
^once^oii we Issni of it, Tak^ ihe following czp 
Miples: 

For Neleus* son Alcides* ra^ ioA sTatn* 

. A tproken rock t^e/^rceof Pirns threp* 

fki these Instatees, the rage of Hercules and the 
'force of Pirns, being the capital 'dreumstances, are 
po &r exalted as to be eoncri?e4 /the i^ei^ that 
produce the ellhets. 

•In the followiiig instances, hnng^r being the 
^eldef aitcomstiuice i» the description, is itself ima^ 
fined to be the patients .. 



lit y» ip ,m t^^wiWi 



As when iht/arcc 



Of subterranean wind transports a hilL' 



As wlien tRe /loi^fir rdd 



Of Aniram's son, in EgyptS evil day 

Wav'd round the etest, upcalKd a- pLccfay ekMid 

Of locusts. 



AMgmt^ ttAMk; ^itmmg ReMei Mfe^y Mtos^ 
the Properties of one to another. 

This figure is not digoified with a proper name, 
because it hag been QverlpokeA by writers. It me- 
rits, however^ a place in Ihis work; and mast be 
dift^guisfaBd fr^ these {otrWf^lly JiaodM^^de- 
pending on a different |^rviciple. Giddy brink, 
jovial winey daring wounds are examples of this 
igure. Here are id^tiveti 4luit ccnaot be made 
<• signify aojl^ ^alky of the4iobetintlveeilii wUef^ 
'Oiey aM jofoeil : a hink^ fornesMql^i oiltel.bs 
4eriMd glddff in • mmt^imikef rpHfm wf J^pmi- 
ItTOt tliat can signify any«cif ^ its^aMtine.iir alM- 
botes. When we examine attentively the eTMree 
sion^ we discover, ihat a .(fie^ iiXei^f^pirom 
producing that effect in thiose who stana on it. la 
the same manner a wonnd ifir#saf(fbPlte Ot^hg^ not 
with f#4peel «# itspafy hiM wi|b s^ifiMl ,tf the k^]A^ 
IMMS of tbe.peia0ii wIms ivii^i^fi T»iMd w¥f i» ^IW 
4obei^4l2^.wi»spjri««AW^4^Ml»QAl^^^ 'Khv 
the attributes of one subject nvj^.^^f^^o^P^^M'^fl^ 
ther with which it is connected ; and the expreiL 
i^Ho of sutfh a thoagM mostrJbeiHMbideifatd sb a 
tgiire, because lbs atteibiN^ in wta^^Moriile toitim 
subject in any proper sensei*^* -: •• ' 



How 4i«e vf% ¥Mi/iitmQL(oi^i^^^ iMiJIllj^ ^ 
ue lies in th^ Uiought^ ao^ (a wh»| pinni^le sb^ 
we refer it? Have poets a privilege to alter l^ff 
nature of t^lags, and at p^a99i;e< (^,;iiestai¥^ attri- 
buces upon a subject to which t^J-^o.^ot hajbo^J 
We have bad often occasion to inculcate, that the 
mind passeth easily and sweetly along a train of 
connected object)!; aml^ whete. Aba obgecltr arfe in- 
tiouttely conneckd, tbM U i^ij^^^posied to qarry 
along the good and bad prop^Tties of bn6 to ano- 
ther ; especially when it is it^ 4ny deg r pe inflyn ed 
with these properties.* Vrotn this prTnci^fe ii de- 
rived the figure nnder consideration.. Language, 
iBTetfted'fnr the commnnicatbii of thoq^t, woqid 
be imperfect, if it were not exp^es^Tv^ livfeh oFthiJ 
slighter. griQfwMUies and moi^ df l^yta ff^lhigs : 
boiJaHguage cannot remain so imperfect among a 
people wh(^ hi|vf received any pQ^itbi ^ beeaosi^^an- 
gwMs i# Kgulated by internal feeling, and is gra- 
4ti*H{ MBiP^^^^i^ to express wha^var parses in 4be 
mind. Tnus, tor example, when a sword in 0%^ 
hand of a coward, is teVmed a coward aword^ i\\t 
««p««iiaAf i^ '^giyillt'alltti^ of anilntefbilo^^ratidti : 
for tbD'^tnd, In pa^iiiin^ fV6^ the agetft to* it$ ift? 
•trament,is disposed toextaodtiiftfaftliaU^rtkepro- 
pciHias 6f the former. Governed by the same prin- 
ciple, we say Hsten^ing fi^r,<iy Mtandhig iHv AtM- 
bate likening of the ^anWho^lfst'ehNr, to tfte pas- 
sion with wmch he is moved. In the expression, 
Mi 4mff W iftitei iftuin^f ^ MliiW* t# tha^f- 
feet what properly belongs W><h^4iiaieb^'9iit^tiit 
to waste time by making a commentMy.upMi^ every 
expression of Jfali 4io#, titer'' beat'^ way te giN[e a 
cocipiete nelr of the soh}ec1^ fa^ftn e^ltfllft a&ble 
of the differeni relations that may give occasion to 
this figure. And in viewillglfc^ ta bl e , ii will ||j^ <>b- 

. ' . ' • .' 
¥oft. U. . . . C e 



ierved, tlial tlie tfgiire call never liave airjr grace 
but where the relatimit are of the most inttmatQ 
kmd. 
; 1. Ad attribate of the caaae expressed as an at* 

Mb«rte of the effect. 

» t 

Audax ftcinus. 

Of y^mder fleet i told discovery make* ^ 

' ' An impioQS mortal gave the daring wound. 



-To my advetu*rw9 song. 



That with no middle flight intends to soar* 

ParadUe Zott, 

t. An attribute of the effect expressed as an a^; 
tribnte of the cause. 

Quos peiiisse ambos mhera' censebam in ^ati* ' 

Pktuhm. 

No wondtr^ fidlen such a fiermciouM heights ' 

3. An effect expressed as an attribute of the 
cause* 

. Jovial wine. Giddy brink, Drowsy night) Musiag midw^t» 
^fjioting height^ AstooishM thoughtf Mournful gloom* 

Castinff 8 dkm.rti^ou§ light. . 

i; A^thfinftfriryboUa ring found, 
.,Aad the ^'oci£»i rebeckn soimd. 

MSUm, JlUegr; 

4«* An attribnte of a •nbject hesteired open 
•f Its parts or aembem* 

It was the nightiiigalo and not the larkf 
That p^a:!c'd the jAb^ hollowof thine ear* 

Hofneo and Juliet, Ad HI. Sc, 7, 



^phylaylqr 



Those most ungehtki looks and angary weapons ; 
Unless you mean my griefs and kilhng fears 
Should stretch ne out at yeo» telsotless -feet. 



m, 



■ I ' HI J oki TO»df now 
, ' To stoop with wetnied wing and vUUng feet» 
On the hare outside of this world, 

PataSie ZdH, B, ilL 

0. A qaalitjr of the agent givea to the instra* 
ment with which it operates. 

Wbj peep your coward swords half out thdr shells ! 

6. Aa attribute of the agent given to the anbject 
upon which it operatet 

JS^^h-elimMng hUl. 

Mtthn. 

7« A quality of one subject given to anotheiy 

Jcciy ^eatU nunc Arabum invides 
Gaus. 

Borat. Catm. I. L ode 2f ^ 

When sapless agO) and weak unable liipbS) 
Should bring thy bther to his droofiing chair. 

Shtiktp§at9. 

By art, the pilot through the boiling deep 
And howling tempest) steers the /earle99 ship. 

Mad, xxiiL Sfi5, 



ar. 



Then, nothing loih, th' enamoured fur he ledi 
And 9unk tr^isported on the conuhw bed. 

Odsf$ietf,ivL337. 

A •ftf/kMf moment motionless she stood. 

r,LlSS6. 



8. A eireumetance connected with a aubject^ ex- 
pneaed aa a quality of the sulgect. 

Breezy suimak* 

'Tis ours the chance dj^hiing fielde to try. 

ISad,L 301. 

Oh ! had I dy'd before that weU'fimghi wall. 

0d^fMy^T.39& . 

From this table it appears^ that the adorning « 
aanee with an attribute of the effect^ ie not so agreed 
able aa tibe i^poeitft exprestiw. The progreal 



from daase to effect in natural anfl^^^ftsy : the oppo- 
site progress t^setinbtes retrograrte motion ;^ aod 
th^jref^w puMthg height n astonished thought^ are 
attained wd uncouth expressiona, which a writer 
' ot tastte will av5id^ 

It is not less strained, to apply to a subject in its 
present stt^te^ an epithet that mmj baking to it ia 
90QIQ future state : 

' Submeraaaque obrue puppes. 

/knd mighty ruins £al]. 

IHad, ▼. 411. 

Impious sons their mangled fatliefs wound. 

Another rale regards this figure^ That the pro- 
perty of 4>ne subject ought not to he bestowed op- 
on another with which that property is incon- 
gruous: 

Xing Rich. How dare thy joiiMs forget 

.To pay th^ir av(fta duty to our preseiitse I 

JSichaiui il. Act III. 9c. 6. 

The connexion between an awful superior and bte 
^ submissive depeinlcnt is wo Ititmiate^ thatvo littri- 
bute may readily be transferi^ firoin the one to the 
other : btit awfulness cannot be so transferred, be- 
cause it is inconatstetit Mriih sufrnHssioii. 

dt:bTioN Ti. 

Metaphor and Mlegof^. 

AicETAPHOR differs from a simile^ in fons 
only, not in substonce ; in a simile^ the Iwaeub- 
jeebi are kept distinct in the expression^ as well atf 
|p the thoujgbt;. in a metaphoiv the, two subjacte 
are kept distinct in the thbu^hlonlyynoLin the (»« 

• See Ckaptert.* ' ''>•-• 



pl^siioii. A faer# fesMitAes ii'lioti, aa^^ upim llMt 
resemblance, many similes bare l>eeD raised by 
Homer and other poei^^ But ijisjtcjad of rf «€^iilUi0g 
a HoD^ let us take (he aid of tiie imagiaaliw, anit 
feign or Igure (he hero to be a lion ; by that varia* 
tion the simile is converted Into a metaphor; whicii 
is carried on by describing all the qualities of a 
lion that resemble those of the l|ero. The fundar 
metital pleasure here, that of resemblance, belongs 
to the thought. An additional pleasnre arises from 
the expression : the poet, by figuring his hero to 
be a lion, goea on to describe the lion in appear- 
ance, but in teality the hero; and his de<9criptloii 
is peculiarly beautirul, by expressiag the virtaes 
and qualities of (he beso in new teri^a, wbtphy pro« 
perly apeaktng, belong not to him^ hat to the Itofib 
This will better be tinderstood by examples. A 
family connected with a common parent, resembletf 
a tree, Uie trank and branches of which are con- 
nected with a common root : hot let an suppofe^ 
that a family < is figured, not barely to be like atnse^ 
bnt to be a tree; and then the simiie will beixm^ 
yerted into a metaphor, in the following manner: 

£dwar^*8 sev«n sons, whereof thyself art one, 
Were aev'n fair branches, sprjngmg from ono root s 
Some of tbss^ |>Fanches by tli^ ,de&i^oie« cut i 
But Thomast my dear iord, my Ufe, my Glo'atert 
One flourUhiot; branch of hi» «ao9t royal rootf 
Is hackM down, and hU svmme|>>leav)e» all &ded» 
By Envy's band and Murder's bloody axe. ^ 

MichardlT Act I. Sc, 3. 

Fiigariog IrauaaA life to be a voyage aiaea : 

"There is a tide in the affairs of men> 
Which, taken at the 4ood, leads on to fbrtane; 
. Omitted, all theiM>yage of their tife 
Is bound in shallows and in misei«iee* 
On auch a full sea are wp now afloat. 
And weviust take the current while it serve% 
Or loae onr Tonttiresi . ^ 

JuUmm (hewr, JUtlV.S€.S. 



Figaring glory and honour to bo « g»rlaiid i>f ft»ir« 
er». 

SoUftur. ■ ■ Woti*d to fiea^'n, 

Thy name in arms were now as great as mine ! 

Pr. Henry. V\\ make U greater, ere I pan from thee^ 
And all the budding honours on thj crest, 
ril crop, to make a garland for my head. 

First Part, Hemy IV, Act ▼. St. 9. 

Figuring a man who hath acquired great repittatfaMa 
and honour to be a tree full of fruit : 



Oh, boys, this story 



The world may read in me ; my body's markM 
With Roman swords; and my report was once 
First with the best of note. Cymbeline lov'd me ; 
And when a soldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off: then was I as a tree, 
Whose boughs did bend wkh fruit. But in one night, 
A storm or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay my leaves ; 
And left me bare to weather. 

€V"iM{iie, Act nX. iS^. 3w ' 

Blest be thy soul, tllbo king of shells, said Swarao of the 
dark-brown shield. In peace thou art the gale of springi in 
war, the mountaki-storm. Take now my hmd in fnendahip^ 
thou noble king of Morven. 

Fingal. 

Thou dwellest in the soul of Malvina, son of mighty Os^ 
aian* My sighs arise with the beam of the east : my tears 
descend with the drops of night. I was a lorely tree in Uif 
presence, Oscar, with all my branches round me : but thy 
death came like a blast from the desert, and laid my green 
head lowi the spring returned with its showers, but no leaf 
of mine arose. 

I am aware that the term metaphor hae been 
need in a more extensive sen^ei than I give it ; but 
I thoagbt it of coneeqaence^ in a disquisition of 
some intricacy, to confine the term to its proper 
eense, and to separate from it things that are dis- 
tinguished by different names. An allegory differs 
from a metaphor ; and wha^I would choose to call 
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^figure of 0peechf differs horn hothJ 1 prbceed to 
explain these differeDces. A metaphor is defined 
above to be ao act of the ima^ibation, flguring one 
tlsDg to be aootber. Ad allegory requires no such 
ttperation^ nqr is one thing figured to be anotber : 
it consists in cboosing a subject having propertied 
or circumstances resembling those of the principal 
anbject ; and the former is described in such a man- 
ner aa to represent the latter ; the subject thus re- 
presented is kept ont of view; we are left to disco* 
ver it by refection ; and we are pleased with the! 
discovery^ because it is our own work. Q^ointilian^ 
9vea the following instance of an allegory : 

O naviS) referent k| mare te noti * 

Tluctuft. O quid agi«? fortiter occupe portum* * 

and explains it elegantly in the following words «* 
^ Totusque ille Horatii locoa^ quo navim pro re* 
^ ptibltM, fluctuom tempestates pro bellis civilibos^ 
<^ partQm pro paee^ atque concordia, didt.'^ 

J A finer or more correct allegory is not to be fouB4 
tliMi the following^ in which a vineyard is made ^ 
I9present Qkid'a ^wn people the Jews. 

- ThoQ bastF bronght a tine out of Egypt : thou hast cast out 
*e liestheD, and planted it. Thou didst cause it to take deep 
lootf and U fiUed the land. The hills were covered with ita 
flhadoWf and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 
Why hast thou then broken down her hedges^ so that al( which 
pass do pluck her ? The boar out of the wood doth waste it» 
wM the wild beast doth devour it Return, we beseech thee, 
O Ood of hosu: look down from heaven, and behold and 
visk this vine, and the vineyard thy right hand hath plantecU 
•ad the branch thou madest strong for thyself. 

Iq a word, an all^ryia in livery respeet simi- 
lar to fui hieroglypbieal paintings exceptin|; only 

* I», Vm. sap. vL sset. S. 
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ihni words ,are Me^ . joftte^ «f ; fdoors*. Tbwr ^C 
fecU are pr<f cicely the. same: a hieniglyphic raises 
two imagea in the mind ; one 8eeQ, which repine- 
fjeots one not aeen ; ani alle^ry does the uipie ; dta) 
representative (^abject is described; a;nfl resemblaa^ii 
leads us to apply the description to the subject r^ 
yresentedl In a figure of speech^ there is no fie* 
tion of the imagiiuUion employ e(|^ asinra metaphory 
Bor a representative suh^t introduced, as ina* 
allegory. Tins figi^^e, as its oiuiie impUesy reganUl 
the expreasion only» not the thought; and it ny^ 
1^ defined,^ the ^ng a word in. a sense diSaceq( 
from wluU'is proper to it. Thus youth, or the he* 
ginning of life, is expressed figuratively by morning 
4ff life : morning is the beginning ef the day ; and 
in that view it is employed to signify the beginning 
of any otiier series, lire especially^ the progress oi 
which ts reckoned by days. ^ '■ 

FigM'cs of speech i^e r«sefVf^. for a aepkmto 
section ;* bot. 9ieta]^ief aii4 allttgory are sorifMcb 
eonnected, that they must be handled together: 
ik^ rules particuhwty for disthtgtoishiog tW'gfeod 
pkm the hHd, ar« CMmition H b#tl|. We shall IM^tCM 
fore proceed W tifese- r(itt!#, ntMt ftddrng sonie^ «« :x 
emplcii to illustrate the nature of an allegorv^, Uo- 
faae, speaking. i)f his love to.Pyrrha^ whicJbLiirat 

BOW OKiingaiahed, expvesseth Mmetf thus « '><^ 

■ '.• ,'?•,. f ' , * ill* ., 

■■ ' I ; i Htjiii . . ■ i ..i M 0ta^nMi.ss€iar. ,.. v.iV%' 

Bu4psfk4iss« piHasti ..t :... •!.* 

Vesdcaeaia maris D^Q^ ... .. ; .. 



Again: 



Caris.^bfdrA 

.... il . . 



VilPtas ei urbest in^repuu WrA : 
Ne parva Tyffcnhum per aequof 
Vebi darero. 



Conn. I, V, otk 15. 



BistTiYi.J Mgures. «)5 

. Quean. XjrrMt Lords,; wi&e men^ie'erslt and wail' their Tossr, 
But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 
What though the mast be now thrown overboard^ 
The cable broke, the holding anchor lost, 
And half our sailors swallow'd in the flood ; 
Yet lives our pijot still. la't meet, that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad) 
With tearful eyes, add water to the sea, 
And give inore strength to that which hath too much; 
While in his moan the ship splits on the rock,^ 
Which industry and courage mi^ht have sav'd? 
Ab) what a shame ! ah, what a fault were this ! / 

T/iird Part, ffemy VI. Act V. 8c. 5, 

Oroonoko^ Ha I thou hast rousM 
The lion in his den : he stalks abroad, ^ 

And the wide forest trembles at his roar. ^ 

I find the danger now. 

Oroonoko^ Act III. Sc. 2. 

My well-beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill. He 
fenced it, gathered out the stones thereof, planted it with the 
choicest vines, built a tower in the midst of it* and also made' 
a wine-press therein : he looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. And now, O inha* 
bkants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, 
betwixt mc and my vineyard. Whut could have been done 
more to xsiy vineyard, that I have not done^ Wherefore^ 
when I looked that it should brin^ forth grapes, brought it 
forth wild grapes? And now go to; I will tell you what I 
will do to my vineyard : I wiU take away the hedge thereof, 
and it shall be eaten up; and break down the wall thereof* 
and it shall be trodden down. And I will lay it waste : it 
shall not be pruned, nor digged, but there shall come up 
briers and thorns : I will also command the clouds that they 
rain no rain upon it. For the vineyard of the Lord of hosts 
is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant 
plant. 

laaiah, v. 1. 

The rules that govern metaphors, and allegories, 
are of two kinds : ,the constroction of these figures 
comes under the first kind : the propriety or im- 
propriety of introduction comes under the other. , 
I begin with rules of the first kind ; some of which 
coincide with those already given for similes ; some 
are peeuUar to metaphors and allegories. 

Vol. IL D d 
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And^ in the first place/ it has been observed^ 
that a simile cannot be agreeable where the resem- 
blance is either too strong or too faint. This holds 
equally in metaphor and allegory ; and the reason 
is the same in all. In the following instances^ the 
resemblance is too faint to be agreeable. 

Malcolm. But there's no bottom, none 

In my voluptuousness : your vdves, your daughters^ 
Your matrons and your maids, could not fiU up 
The cistern of my lust. 

Macbetht MtlY, Sc, 4b 

The best way to judge of this metaphor, is to con- 
vert it into a simile ; which would be bad, because 
there is scarce any resemblance between lust and 
a cistern^ or betwixt enormous lust and & larg^^ 
cistern. 

Again : ' 

He cannot buckle his distemper'd cause 
Within the belt of rule. 

J^Idcbeih, Mi V. Sc. e. 

There is no resemblance between a distempered 
cause and any body that can be confined within a 
belt. 

Again: 

Steep me in poverty to the yery lips. 

OthelU, Act TV. Sc, 9. 

Poverty here must be conceived a flaid^ which it 
resembles not in any manner. 

Speaking to Bolingbroke banished for six years : 

The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem a foil, wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home-retum. 

JSUckardlLActLScS. 
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Agiun: 

Here is a letier, lady^ 

And every wor4 in it a gaping^ wound 

Issuing life-blood. 

MtrchaM 0/ Vefdve^ Act III. Se» 3. 

Tanta^ moUa erat Romanam condere gentem. 

The following metaphor is Btraine^ beyond all en- 
durance : Timnr-bec, known to us by the name of 
Tamerlane the Ghreat^ writes to Bajazet, Emperor 
of the Ottomans^ in the following terms : 

Where is the monarch who dares resist us ? where is the 
potentate who doth not glory in being numbered among our 
attendants ? As for thee, descended from a Turcoman sai- 
lor, since the vessel of thy unbounded ambition hath been 
wrecked in the gulf of thy self-love, it would be proper, that 
thou sbould'st take in the sails of thy temerity, and cast the 
anchor of repentance in the port of sincerity and justicOt 
which is the port of safety ; lest the tempest of our ven« 
geance make thee perish in the sea of the punishment thou 
deservest. 

Such strained figores, as observed above,* are not 
unfreqoent in the first dawn of refinement : tfie 
mind in a new enjoyment knows no bounds, and ia 
generally carried to excess, till taste and expe- 
rience discover the proper limits. 

Secondly, Whatever resemblance subjects may 
have, it is wrong to put one for another, where they 
bear no mutual proportion ; upon comparing a very 
high to a very low subject, the simile takes on an 
air of burlesque ; and the same will be the effect^ 
where the one is imagined to be the other, as in a- 
metaphor ; or made to represent the other, as in aor 
allegory. 

Thirdly, These figures, a metaphor especially, 
ought not to be crowded with many minute circum* 

* Chapter XXS,, Conipariions. 
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stances; for in that case it is scarcely possible to 
avoid obscurity. A metaphor ahove a(l ought to 
be short : it is ilifficult. Tor any tinie^ to nupport a 
lively image of a thing being what we know it is 
not; and for that reason^ -a metaphor drawn out to 
any lengthy instead of illustrating or enliveiMug the 
principal 8ul»ject, becomes disagreeable by over- 
straining the mind. Here Cowley is extremely 
Ikeniioiis: tate the following instance. 

Great and wis€ conquVor, who where-e'er 

Thou com'st, tifeth fortify, and settle there ! 

Who canst defend as well as get) 
And never hadst one quarter beat up. yet; 

Now thou art in, thou ne'er will part 

With one inch of niy vanquished fieart; 
For since thou took'st it by assault from me, 
*Ti» garrison 'd so strong with thoughts of thee, 

It fears no beauteous enemy. 

For the same reason, however agreeable long alle- 
gories may at first be by their novelty, they never 
afford any la.sting pleasure : witness the Fah^y- 
i^iteen, which with great power of expresinon^ va- 
i^iety <}( linages^ and melody of vensiication^ is 
scarce ever read a second time. 

In lire fourth jplaee, the comparison carried on in 
a simile, being ia a metaphor sunk by imagining 
the principaT subject to be that very tiling which it 
only resfembles ; an opportunity is furnished to de- 
scribe it in terms taken strictly or liter^tly with re- 
dpeet to its imagiified nature. This suggests ano- 
tfier rule, That in constructing a metaphor, the 
Writer ought to m^ke use of sach words only as are 
llpplieable titer ally to the imagined nature of hie 
subject: figurative words ought carefully to be 
avoided i for such complicated figures, instead of 
siting the principal subject in a strong light, in- 
volve it in a'cloud ; and it is well if the reader, 
without rejecting by the luiiy>; endeavour patiently 
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to gallier the plaia meaoiog regardless of the 
figures : 

A stubborn and unconquerable flatne 

Creeps in bis veinsf and drinks the streams of life. 

Lady Jane Gray, Act L Sc, 1. 

Copied from Ovid^ 

Sorbent avidae praecoi;0ia flaminx. 

Metamorph. Ith. ix. 17^. 

Let us analyse this expression. That a fever may 
be imagined a flame, I admit; though more than 
one step is necessary to come at t6e resemblance : 
a fever, by heating the body, resembles fire; and 
it is no stretch to imagine a fever to be a fire : again, 
by a figure of speech, flame may be pnt for fire, be- 
cause they are commonly conjoined ; and therefore 
a fever may be termed a flame. But now admitting 
a fever to be a flaitie, its efTects ought to be ex- 

?laint*d in words that ao;ree literally to a flame, 
^his role is not oliserved here ; for a fiame drinks 
figaratively only, not properly. 

King Henry to his son Prince Henry : 

Thou hid^Bt a thousand dagci^ers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart 
To stab at half an hour of nvy frail life. 

Second Part, Henry IV. Act IV. Sc. 11. 

Sach fantty metaphors are pleasantly ridiculed in 
the Rehearsal : 

Physician, Sir^ to conclude, the place you fill has more 
than amply exacted the talents of a wary pilot; and all these 
threatening storms, which like impregnate clouds, hover o'er 
our heads, will, when they once are graspM but by the eye 
of reason, melt into fruitful showers of blessings on the peo« 
pie. 

J3ayea, Pray mark that allegory. Is not that good ? 

Johnson, Yes, that grasping 6f a storm with the eye is ad* 
rairable. 

AciU.Scl. 
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Fifthly, The jambliog different metaphors ia 
the same sentence, beginning with one metaphor 
and ending with another, commonly called a mixt 
metaphor, ooght never to be indulged. Quintilian 
bears testimony against it in the bitterest terms ; 
<^ Nam id quoque in primis est cQstodiendura, ut 
<^ quo ex genere cceperis translatioois, hoc desioas. 
<^ Multi enim, cum ioitium a teropestate sumpse- 
<^^ runt, incendio aut ruina dniuot: qusB est incon- 
'^ sequentia rerum foedissima." L. viii. cap. vi. 
9ect S. « 

JT. Henry. Will you again unknit 

This churlish knot of ail-abhorred war. 
And move in that obedient orb again, 
Where you did give a fair and natural light ? 

Fir$t Pat*t, Henry VI Act V. ScA. 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind* to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrag'ous fortune ; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troublesi 
And by opposing end them. 

Bamlet, Act III. Se. 2. 

in tbe sixth place, It is unpleasant to join dif- 
ferent metaphors in the same period, even where 
they are preserved distinct : for when the subject 
is imagined to be first one thing and then another 
in the same period without interval, the mind is 
distracted l)y the rapid transition ; and when the 
imagination is put on such hard duty, its images 
are too faint to produce any good effect: 

At regina gravi jamdudum saucia cura, 
Vulnus alit venisi et cjcco carpitur igni. 

*.Eneid, iv, 1. 

EstTnollis flumma medullas 
Interea) et taciturn vivit sub pectore vulnus. 

jEneid, iv. 66. 

Motum ex Metello Consule civlcum> 
Bellique causas, et viUa, et modos, 
Ludumque fortunx, gravesque 
Principum amicitias^ et arma 
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lilondum ezpiatis uncta craoribuB) 

Periculosae plenum opus aleae, 
Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Subpositos cineri dolosio. 

Horai, Carm. L u. •de 1« 

In the last place^ It is a till worse to jumble to- 
gether metaphorical and natural expression^ so as 
that the period must be understood in part meta- 
phorically^ in part literally; for the imagination 
cannot follow with sufficient ease changes so sud* 
den and unprepared : a metaphor begun and not 
carried on hath no beauty ; and instead of light 
there is nothing but obscurity and confusion. In- 
stances of such incorrect composition are without 
number. I shkll, for a specimen^ select a few from 
different authors. 

Speaking of Britain^ 

This precious stone set in the sea. 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a bouse 
Against the envy of less happier lands. 

Richard IlJaLSc. 1. 

In the first line Britain is figured to be a precious 
stone : in the following lines, Britain^ divested of 
her metaphorical dress^ is pr^ented to the reader 
in her natural appearance. 

These growing feathers, pluck'd from Cssar's wingi 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch , 
AVho else would soar above the view of men^ 
And keep us all in servile fearfulness. 

JuUu9 Caaart Ad I. Sc. U 

Rebus angustis animosus atque 
Fortis adpare : sapienter idem , 
Contrahes vento nimium secundo 
Turgida vela. 

War* 

The following is a miserable jumble of expres« 
sions^ arising from an unsteady view of the sub* 
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ject, between its A^nrative and natural appear- 
ance : 

But now from f^ath'ring clouds desiruciion pours, 
Which ruins with mad rage our halcyon hours : 
Mists from black jealousies the tempest form, 
Whilst late divisions reinforce the storm. 

JUitpensary, canto lit. 

To thee, the world its present homage pays, 
The harvest early, but mature the praise. 

2*ope*e Imitation of IJoface, b, ii. 

Oui, sa pudeur n*est que franche grimace, 
' Qu'une ombre de vertu qui garde mul la place) 
£t qui s'evanouit, comme Ton peui savoir, 
Aux rayons du soleil qu'une bourse fait voir. 

MoUere, rEtourdi, Act HI. Sc. 2. 

£t son feu, depourvd de sense et de lecture, 
S'6teint a chaque paS, faute de nouriiture. 

Boileau, VArt Poeiique, Chant, lii. L 319- 

Dryden, in his dedication of the traoslation of Ju- 
venal, says^ i 

When thus, as I may say, before (he use of the loadstone, 
or knowledge of the compass, I was sailing in a vast ocean, 
without other help than the pole-star of the ancients, and the 
rules of the French stage among the modems, Sec. 

There is a time when factions, by the vehemence of their 
own fermentation} stunsuui disable one another. 

JBoling-brohe. 

This fanlt of jumbling the figure and plain ex- 
pression into one confused mass, is not Ush com- 
mon in allegory than in metaphor. Take the fol- 
lowing examples : 

Heu ! quoties fidem, 

Mutatosque Deos flebit, et aspera 
Nl^ris aequora ventis 
Lmirabitur insolens, 
Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aure& : 
• Qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 
Sperat, nesciua auras 
Fallacis. - 



Pour moi sur cetfe mer, qu^icMiai nous courohS) 
Je aofi^e i me poorroir d'esquif et d^aviron^ 
A regler ties desirS) i j^rdvenir l\>nge, 
£t sniMrePy ftll &e peut^ ma RaiBon du iMufhige. 

JBoileau^ BpUre r. 

Lord Hftlifax^ speaking of the toeteot faboHaite : 
^ They (says he) wrote in signs, and spoke in pa^ 
^' raibles : all their fables carry a double meaning | 
^^ the story is one and entire f the characters the 
^ same throoehoat } not broken or changed, and 
^ always conformabte to flie nature of the creactoiM 
^ they introduce. They never tell you, that tb^ 
^^ dog which snappM at a shadow^ lost his troop of 
^ horse ; that would be unintelligible. This is his 
^< f Dryden's) neii( way of telling a story, and tou^ 
^ founding the moral and the fable together/^ Af- 
ter instancine from the hind and panther, he goeii 
t/h thus : ^^ W hat relation has the hind to our 8a- 
^ viour ; or what notion have we of a panther^* 
^ Bible ? If you say he means the church, hon^ 
^ does the church feed on lawns, or range in the 
^ fbrest? Let it be always a church, or always li 
^ cloven-footed beast, for we cannot bear his shift-* 
'' iug the scene every line/^ 

ML few words more upon allegory. Nothing 
gives greater pleasure than this figure, when the 
representative subject bears a strong analogy, iti 
an its circamstances, to that Which is represented : 
but the choice is seldom so lucky ; the analogy be- 
ing generally so faint and obscure, as to puzzU 
end not please. An allegory is still more diffl- 
cult in painting than iu poetry : the former can 
show no resemblance but what appears to the eye ; 
the latter hath many other resources fbr showing 
the resemblance. And therefore, with respect to 
What the Abbe Du Bos^ terms mirt allegorical 

* Befleetions tur la Fbesie* toI. 1. sect. S4. 

Yofc. II. E e 
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compositions, these may do in poetry ; becantie, ia 
vriting^ the allegory can easily be distingukbed 
from tlie historical part : no person^ for example^ 
mistakes Virgil's Fame for a real being. Bat such 
a mixture in a picture is intolerable ; because in a 
picture the objects must appear all of the same 
kind, wholly real or wholly emblematical. For 
this reason, the history of Mary de Medicis^ in the 
palace of Luxembourg^ painted by Rubens, is on- 
pleasant by a perpetual jumble of real and allego^ 
ripal personages^ which produce a discordance of 
parts,, and an obscurity upon the whole : witness 
in particular^ the tablature representing the arrival 
of Mary de Medicis at Marseilles i where, toge* 
tber with the real personages, the Nereids and 
Tritons appear sounding their shells : such a mix- 
ture of fiction and reality in the same group, is 
strangely absurd. The picture of Alexander and 
Koxana, described by Lucian, is gay and fanciful; 
but it suffers by the allegorical figures. It is not 
in the wit of man to invent an allegorical represen.* 
tation deviating farther from any shadow of resem- 
blance, than one exhibited by Lewis XI Y. anno 
1664; in which an enormous chariot, intended to 
represent that of the sun^ is dragged along, sur- 
rounded., with men and women, representing the 
four ages of the world, the celestial signs, the sea* 
sons, the hours, &c. ; a monstrous composition^ 
suggested probably by Guido's tablature of .Auro- 
ra^ and still more absurd. 

In an allegory as well as in a metaphor, teims 
ought to be chosen that properly and literally ai9& 
applicable to the representative subject : nor ought 
any circumstance to be added that is not proper to 
the representative subject, however justly it may 
be appliral)le properly or figuratively to the pria- 
cipaL The following allegory is therefore jfaulty: 
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FenisefCupido, 
Semper ardentes acuens sagittas 

Cote crfM92^^« : . • ' 

• . . Sorat* L ii. gde ft. 

it' I 

For though blood may suggest the cruelty of love, 
it in an. improper or immaterial ciroumstaBce {a tlif 
representative subject : waier^ not bloody is propel^ 
for a whetstoqe. ^ 

We proceed to the next head, which is, to exa- 
mine in what circumstance these figures are prdper^ 
in what improper. This inquiry is not altogether 
superseded by what is said upon the same subject 
in tile chaptjer of Comparisons ; because upon trial 
it will be found, that a short metaphor or allegory 
may be proper, where a simile, drawn out to a 
greater length, and in its nature more solemn^ would 
scarce be relished. 

And, first, a metaphor, like a simile, is excluded 
from coAmon .conversation^ and from the descrip* 
tion of ordinary incidents. 

Second,, in expressing any severe passion that 
wholly occupies the mind, metaphor is improper. 
For which reason the following speech of Macbeth 
is faulty. 

Methou]^t I heard a votce cry, Sleep no more ! \ 

Mactieth doth murder sleep ; the innocent sleep ; 

Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd sleeve of Care, 
. The birth of, each day's life, aore Labojur's baih, 

Balm of hiirt minds, threat Nature's second coursci 

• Chief noorisher iri Life's feast. 

w ' \' Actll. So,3. ' 

TikQ following example,^ of deep despair^, beside 
the highly figurative style^ hath m^re the air qf 
uvin'g than of sense : . , -; 

Calista, Is it the voiqe of tbunderi or my father ? 
Madness ! Confusion ! let the storm come on^ 



lict Ui# tumuItiMiit roar drive all npoii ma, 
Dash mj devoted bark ; ye surges, break it ; 
'Tis for my ruin that the tempest rises. 
When I am lost, sunk to the bottom low. 
Peace shall retoni, and all be calm again. 

F0ur Penitmg, Jim IV. - 

The metaphor InextinhtidQce^ is oweet and lively, 
bQt it fiuita not a flerj temper inHamed with pas- 
eion : parables are not the language of wrath veat* 
ing itself without restraint f 

CSIemmu. Ton ttt»k her op a little tender ioweri 
Jus( apmuied oq a banki which the ne|U Croat 
liad nipped ; and with a pareful iQving h^nda 
Transplanted her into your own fair garden. 
Where the sun always shines ; there long she flourish^, 
firew sweet to sense and lovely to the eyO} 
Till at the last a crpel spoiler came, 
Cropt this fair rose, and rifled all its sweetnessy 
Then cast it like a loathsome weed away. 

Orphaoi^ JietTV. 

The following speech^ fqll of imagery^ is notnato; 
fal in grief and dejection of mind : 

Gonaaiez, O my son ! from the blind dotage 
Of a father's fondness these i|ls arose. 
For thee Tve been ambitious, base »nd bloody : 
For thee I've plung'd into this *ea of sin ; 
Stemming the tide with only one weak hand. 
While t'pth^r bore the crown (to writhe tl^rhrpw,) ' 
%Vhose weight has sunk me e*er I reached th^ shore. 

Mourtring^ Biide, AciV, Sc. 6. 

There ie sin enchanting picture of deep distress ia 
JMLaebethy* where* Mapdoff is repreaented laqieoU 
ing hb wile and children^ inhumanly mnrdered bjr 
the tyrant Stung to the heart with the newa^ 1m 

inestioQs the messenger over and over i not that 
e doubted the. fact^ bat that his heart revolted 
l^gwist so cmel a miifortone* After atrqggUiig 

*ActIV.$c.6. 



tome time with hii ffvd, he tani8 f^ hieivifo 
mod children to their savage batcher; and thea 
Stvee vent to his resentment bat still with manli- 
•.-.— and dignity : 



O, I could play the woman with mine cfcsi 

And braggart with mj tongae. But* gentle Heaven ! 

Cat short all intermisnon ; ihmt to front 

Bring^ thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 

Within my sword*a len^ set him.— If he 'scape^ "" 

Then Heav'n forgive him too; 

The whole seene is a delicions pictare of human 
nntufe* One expression only seems doobtftil : in 
enMSiining the messenger^ Macdoff expresses him* 
self thus: 

ge hath no children— «all my pretty ones ! 
id you say, aU) what, all? Oh, hell-kite! all? 
What I all my pretty little chickens and their dami 
' At one fell swoop! 

Hetiiphorical expression^ I am senmUe^ may some^ 
times be nsed with grace^ where a regular simik^ 
weald be intolerable; bat there are situations so 
seven and dispiritiM^ as not to admit even the 
(lightest metaphor* jft requires great delicacy of 
taste toNdetermine with firmness, whether the pre* 
amit case be of tba>t kind : I incline to think it is ; 
and yet 1 wonld not wilUngty alter a single word 
of Udf admirable scene. 

^ Bol metaphorical langnageis proper when a man 
striigglc^s to bear with d^nity or decency a misfor*. 
tonehowever great: the straggle agitates and ani*- 
msites the mind : 

WoUey. Farewel, a long farewel, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of Ik^ ; to-morrow blossoms, 
Aad bears h\% blushing henoura thick upon him ; 
~ The third day eoines % frosii a kiUiog fimt, 
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' *And when tie thSnks, good easy man,^ full B^relf ' ' ' ' 

> Hb .greatness is a ripemog) nips lii» pooiy • ' ' '. * 

And then be falU as I dp. , .<....*/*% .'i 

Henry vm.Atim^J^,6. ^ 
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Figure of Spseck. 

In ibe flection in|iiii(|di|itte]iy foi^goiiig^. « figWft 
of speech ia.^e&ued, '' TiiqiU^ifig a vfof^ ui Hi-iMflM 
<^ .4iffVreat frtim wM ,iB pi^ipiMr to it ;'' nui :$btt A«.w, 
or imcommon sense of the word b termed tk((.figHn 
rafwe sense. The figurative sense must have a 
relation to that' which i^: proper ; and the litore in* 
timate the relation is, the figure is the more^appy. 
How ornanii*ntal this figure is to languiigey will 
not be readily imagined hy any one who hath not 
given peculiar attention; and therefore I skatV en- 
deavour to nnfuld its capital beauties and'a^an** 
iBgi'S In the flf^tplaoe^ a < word used figdmiively 
or in a new sense^ sn^eigts at* the same time thia* 
sense it commonly bears : and thos it has^lMe'^^^et 
to present two ohjects ; one filignified by the fi^Cira- 
tive «ej|ge9 which may be* termed the prineipdl ^-^ 
jact;* and one signified by the ^per^iense, Ivbicli 
may be termed accessory : the principal makes a 
part of the thought; the accessory is merely orna« 
nenttfl.' In' thi9 respect^ a figure of 'speech is pre* 
cisely similar to oonoordaot sounds in moaic, whic& 
witbolit«t^ontribntiog to tite teelody^ ttake it faafrioo- 
nious. I explaiu myself by examples. Yowtk^ liy* 
a figure of speech, is termed the morning of life* 
This expt*es$sion signifies ^outh) the principal ci|b* 
ject, which enters into the tb^Higbt : it suggests^ at 
the sametinle^ the proper aense of momrnj^; aAd 
this accessory object^ btin^ in hsebT^beanfifnl^ and 



ctmnectefl by resembUnce to the princip*! inject, itt 
Bot a little ornamentaK Imperious ocean is 41^ 
example of a difiereot kiud, where an attribute is 
expressed figuratively : together with stormy^ ihe 
llguratiye meaning of the epithet imperious^ thera 
is.suj^gestedits proper meauing. viz. the slero au* 
thbrity of a despotic prince; and these two ara 
strongly connected by resemblance. Upon this 
%nrative power of words^ Vida descants with ele- 
gance: 

Nonne vides, verbis ut vcris saepe relictis 
Accersant simulata, aliundeque nomina porro 
Transffeortenty sptemqne aliis ea rebus ; ut ipsaC) 
, £]Uivittsqna nova&f res, inaoUtosque colores 
lodutaci saepe externi mirentur amictus 
XJnde illi, laetaeque alie'na luce fruaniur, 
Mutatoque habitu, nee jam sua notnina mallent ? 
Sflepe ideo, cutn bella caimnt, incendia credas 
Cerpeve, diluviurnque ingens surgentibus uodis. 
Contra etiam Martis pugiiasimitabitur i^nis) 
Cum furic accensis acles Vulcania campis. 
Nee turt)ato oritur quondam minor aequore pugna: 
ConfTigunt animosi Euri certamine vasto 
' I^fer se, .pagnaotque adversis molibus uadas. » 

Usque adeo passim sua res insignia lattae 
Permutantque« juvantque vicissim ; et motua sese 
Altera in alterius transformat protinus ora. 
Turn specie capti gaudent spectare legentes : 
Nam diversa simul datur ^ re cemere eadem 
Multarum simulacra animo aubeuntia reruro«, 

Poet. Hb. ill. /. 44. 

In* the next place, this figure possesses a signal 
powerof aggrandising an object^ by the following 
means. Words which have no original beauty but 
"What arises from their sounds acquire an adventi^ 
tious beauty from their meaning : a word signify- 
ing any thing that is agreeable^ becomes by that 
means agreeable ; for the agreeableness of the ob- 
ject is communicated to its name.^ This acquired 

• See Chapter H. Parti. Sect. 5. 
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beauty by tbe force cf cofttom^ adheres to tbe word 
erren when used figuratively ; and the beauty re- 
ceifed from the thing it properly signifies^ is eom- 
kmnieated ta the tfain^ which it is made to signify 
igaratiTely. Contidcfr the foregoing expressioii 
Imperious ocean, how mneh move elevated it is thsU 
Stormy ocean. 

Thirdly, this figure hath a ftmppj tWect by prer. 
venting the familiarity of proper names. The fiai 
miliarity of a proper name, is communicated ta the 
thing it signifies by means of their intimate eonnex* 
ion } and the thing is tberahj hiwight dowft itt onr 
feeling.* This tad eAset is prevented by Ming a 
flgnrative word instead of one that is proper $ as, 
for example, when we express the sliy by terming; 
it tke blue vault of heaven; for though no weik off 
art can eprnpare with the sky in grandesrr, ika ex« 
pression however is relished, because it prevents 
the object from being brought down by the fand- 
liarity of its proper name. With respect to the 
degrading familiarity of proper aAmes^ Yida has 
the following passage : 

IBnc 81 dura mihi pastas dicendos Ulyises^ 
Nod illam vero meraorabo nomine, aed qui 
Et mores hominum mnltornm vidit^ et urbes, 
Nattfrmgw eversie poK ssva iocandia TrajaB. 

Las%^ By this figure langpage is enriched, and 
vendwett more copious; in which respect, were 
Ihere no other, a figure oi speech is a happy mvea^ 
^ion. This properly is fiaely tonelied by VidE : 

Quinetiam agricolas ea fandi nota voluptaii 
Esercet, dum laeu segesi dum trudere gemmas 

* I hww oftea regretted, that a ftctlotti spirit of eppeaitioa to 

the reiarning fitmily iUKkes it ncceuary in pujblic worship to dtttin- 

Kish the Kin^ by hit proper name. One wiU tcurce imagine who 
I not made the triftl» how much better it letmds to pray lor otnr 
Sovereiga Lord the King, without any addition. 



Prata bibun^ ndentque satis surgeotibus agrL 
Hanc vulgo speciem propria penuria vocU 
Imulit, indiciisque urgens in rebus egestas. 
Quippe ubi se vera oscendMNlnt nomina nttsquam. 
Fas entt hinc at;que hinc tiunsfesre aimtltiiKUi ireris, 

/»M^ UA, m. L ML. 

Tbe beaoties I have meotioned belong to every 
flgiire of i«peeeb. Several otber beauties pecQlhur 
t» one or other sort, I eball have oecasioa to remark 
alterward. 

Not only asljecta^ bot qoalitiM, actioM, efflBCtt, 
mm^f be expresifed igoratively. Thus, as to sob- 
j«€ts^ tte gatBB of breath for the Hps^ the waterf 
Hmgdom for the ocean. As to qualities, fierce for 
etarmy^ in the exfire ssion Fierce winter. '^ MtmtM 
frqfujndui; JUtue puteue^ Altum mare:'BreiM^ 
irngJoT perspiring ; Breathing plante. Again, aa 
to actions, Ihe sea rages^ Time wtll melt her fro- 
zen thottgbts, Timi» kitle grief. An jeffeet is pat 
fmt the causoy as last for the son ; and a cause for 
tba eflgeot^ aMioum laboree iVir corn. The relation 
of resemblance is one plentiful sonree of figures of 
speech ; and nothing is mere common than to ap«> 
ply to one object the name of another that resem- 
bles it In any respect: height^ size, and worldly 
greateess, resemble not each other ; but the emo- 
tioiis they produce resemble each other, and 
prompted by this resemblance, we naturally ez- 
piesa worldly greatness by height oi" size: one fbels 
a cottain uneasiness in seeing a great deptif ; and 
hence depth is made to express any thing disagree* 
able by excess, as depA of grief, depth of despair: 
again, bei^t of place, and time long past, produce 
similar feelings ; and hence the expression, Ut dl* 
Una repetmm : distance in past time, producing^ a 
Strang feeling, is pot for any strong feeling, J^ihii 
miki antifuiuM nostra amidtia : shortfteea vrith re^ 

VouIL Ff 4 



lation to nptac^ for •fiortuMt "v^fli nitttfim io fime, 
Brevis e^e labdroy dbseuruB Jb : rafferiog ft pa« 
mslimeiit reseipbled paying a debt ; beoce penidere 
pmnoB. In tlie sane mamiery light may be pot for 
glory, eonehiua for proeperity^ and weight for im- 
portance* 

Maoy werd^y origMMbHy flgarfttiva, hating by 
long and conetaat ose^ lost their figorative power^ 
are degraded to the inferior rank of pr^er terma» 
Thns the words that express the operatipns of tha 
aiind^ have in all languages been originally figo* 
(atire: iba reason h^ds io all^ thatwJMsi these 
operatiofts eam^ first noder eoisiderationi thsin 
was no other way of describing them hot by whal 
they resembled: it was not practicable to give 
them ptoper aames) as maybe dooe to el^ecta that 
oui be ascertained by sight and tooeh. ▲ 8^ na«. 
tarei jarring tempers^ weight of Wo^ pamfonB 
phrase^ beget compassion, ae^uage grief, break a 
vow, bend the eye downward, ehMer down carasa^ 
^mit^tf in lears^ wrapt in joy, warw?d with el»« 
%minee^ loaded with spoils, and a tboasand other 
lapressionsof the like natare, have lost their ignra^^ 
tive sense. 8eme,terms there are, that cannot be said 
to be either allogetber figorative or altogeUier pro-> 
per : originally figurative, they are tending to mm* 
pUaity) without having lost altogether their figura- 
tive power. Virgil's Reginu mucia eura, is pet- 
haps one of these expressions s with ordinary 
iseadera, eaneia will he considered as expreasing 
eimjp\y the effect of grief; hot one of a lively ima* 
gtnation Will exalt the phrase into a figure, 
• For Epitomising this aHii|ect, «id at the same 
lime for givii^a eiear view of it, I cannot think of 
a better method, than to presf at to the reader a list 
of (ha several relafious upon which filgores of apaedi 
Ate oomoKMily founded. This list I divide intotwn 
tables : one of mbjeefa e^cpressed ignntively^ and 
00^ of attribute. . : . 
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FIRST TABLE. 

Subjects expresged J^guratively. 

1. A word proper to one subject employed 4sQ* 
ratively to express a resemli)iiig subjeet 

There U no figure of epeeek «o frequent^ m whst 
is derived from'the relfttioD of retefriiblAiiee. Tooik, 
fw example^ is signified flgnratively by the mom^ 
ing of ilfc. TfaeTlfc of a man resembles a natnnj^ 
day in several particnlars : flie morning is the be- 
^Qing of day, ¥path the beginning of life; .the 
ttoming is cbeerral^ so is yontib^ &c. By ano&e^ 
resemblanee, a bold warrior is termed the thtatder* 
holt of war ^ a mvUitnde of tronhlesi ft ssa of tnm^ 
bleo. 

This flgare, above all others,, aflbrds pleaf nre to 
the mind by a variety ofbeanties. Beside the 
beauties above mentioned, commpon- 10 all sorti^ ^ 
possesses in particular the beao^ of a metaphor or 
of a simile : a figure of i^wob bvttfrnpon re8em-> 
blance, *iaggests always a comparison between the 
principal subiBct and the acc^MPr^f whjevpby eiimy 
(ood efPept of a metaphor ^r 4^mIlO| iaay in a ye|gf 
abort and lively manner^ be.fipAifc^^lQr tUi flg^fif 
of speech. 

I ' •: ' - * . .. .1 ^ • ■ : . .-. 

; %J A word proper to the effsol empl(Qro4 ^gsmf 
tiv^y to express nie cause. 

Xnrtortbssnm ^SIt«A^ for cImiI.: Ahetnet 
is sigpiM by the enprossion^'ffsriiv temr. A 
tree by thadow or umbrage. Hence the npres^ 

Nee hdBet Pdisn umbrsa. 

(hii. 



Wtere the dun umbrage heagt. 

Spring, 1 1023. 

A wound it made to tignify ao arrow : 

Vttlnere non pedibus te consequar. 

Ovid. 

There is a pecoliar force and beaoij in tUs 
igol^e: the word which signifies fl^ratively tlie 
principal sabject^ denotes it to be a cauae by ■ng-' 
gestiog the enct . 

S. A word proper to the canse^ eniployed llgua^ 
tively to express the effect 

Boumque Idbores^ for com. Sorrow otgri^, for 
tears. 

' Afifaitii Uljrsset veird his pensiTe head) 
Again, unmannM, a ahow*r of 9orrov shed. 

Streaming Gri^bi^ &ded cheek hedew'd. 

Bftniliieffs for darkness : 

CiTMsetnuMaiDioidis. , 



\ There is a- peienliar enerrfr in this 9gnre» simila? 
U'llat in the former : (he figurative nam? denotei 
jAfe snbfeet to^be an effect/ by sugjgesting its cause*. 

4. Two things being intimately connected, the 
proper name of tbe one emj>loyed figuratively tQ 
iignify the other. 

' JDay for light' .^TtirftHbr darkMito ; And hence^ 
A sodden h^t K^in tor for a storm at sea t 

. • * • • 

Interea magno misceri murmure pontum» 
Emissamque Hyemcm sensit Ncptunus. 

. JBn^lt» 



' Tliifl last fgWBWOdld be loo boM fbr a Brififth 
writer, as a «tonn at tea is oot- inseparably coi». 
Bected with winter in this climate. ' 

6. A word proper to an attribiite^ employed 
flgaratiyelj to denote the sufejeci 

Toiith iind heautf for those who are young and 
beaatifui t 

Tooth and teautf ahftll be hid in dust. 

Majestf for the King: 

What art thou, that usurp'st thia time of night 
Together with that ^r and warttke ftrniy 
In which the Myewty of buried Denmark 
IMdaemeiime marthf o * 

Mamkt, Actl.Sc.U 

" Or have ye choaen thta place 
After the toils of btttUe, to repoae . 
Your weary'd idriue. 

ParatSm Zoit* ' 
- . ..,'{ .«.'• . " * 

Verdure for a green field* Summer, I. )301. 

» ^ - • , . J. _, < 

Speaking of cranes^ 

The pigmy naUonH womids anddeia tfie)rtil)ng^V *^ 
And all the mir deacends upon the wing. 

Coel age advancea venerably wise. 

. . iSa4Jii.l49U 

The pecnliar beauty of this fignre arises from sug- 
gesting an attribute that enibellisbw the 99h^t, or 
P4to.^in a stronger light. S 

6. A complex term employed Qgorativelj^.to de<> 
loto^one of the eomponent parts. 

Funue for a dead body. BwruH for a ^ve. 



4itead of tlwcompkxlerm. 

Tc^a for a marriage. The East for a coantry 
feitnal^ eaft frbni us. Jbrii firftfgita &ertat, for 
imitating J opiteriDgBQeral. '. 

; 9. A wordt «igoifyiog 4iAi<> or p|a|»^ etipltj^ed 
flgurativdly to denote what is connected wltb it 

Clime for a tialibn; offor aeenerdlotidfr'of go* 
vemment: hence the exmwwm^ ^r^ui cH^ffy 
tieecji winter for snow^ Seculum/elix. 

9. Apariftrihewliole. ^ 

The Pofo for the earth.* The Acad Tor the per- 
son: 



Trigmta minms pro capite tao ilet)t [' / 



Xln^^j^^r the mvi ; . . 

Fni^eiM torsunif 

,- ' ..; • 'I 1.* •; 

ViUtif$i^ ^ maa : 

. 'J«BKliilgor armonim fugaceft 
Terret equoii eqcutumq^e mltus. 

Chilis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Taincharli;«tf{ftM^ ;;• 

Buinque vireht genua t* * ' ^ * ' * 

Tbf mwiofl^Yirtuea juttifjr'd nif carps, , . 

And premlaM- cemfiHt to my Hherhidr9* 

Fort|^with fiom tho pocd hcj^rs 
Hltiiiighty «M|Afrr, 

ParadiH L^h 



JUautuT" 
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The silent itotrr with grief aesailt* 

The peeoliwliilluty 6t this figure coiwieU m mark* 
ingtbat partiifhicb makes the greatest figure. 

10. The Dame of the eontainer, employed figti- 
ratitely to iigbify wliat ia cmtaitied* 

' Orave for the birds in it^ Vocal grove^ Skipg 
for the seamen. Agonizing ships. Mountains for 
tke slieep pastariog upon them, Bleating moun* 
Udns. * SSaeynthus, likam^ &c for the inhabitants* 
£» miBstis domibusy Livy* 

11- Thenameof thesnstdner^'empfoyetlfigiira- 
ii?ely to signify what is susta^ed* 

JUtar for the sacrifice* Field for the battte fooght 
*JHm i^ WelUfottght JKeM. 

12. The name of the materials, employed figpi^ 
ralively to signify the things made of them* 

VsTrum for gladiw* 

18* The names of the Heathen deities, employed 
figuratively to signify what they patronise* 

Jbm for the air, Mars for war, VentLS for beauty, 
Cupid for love, Ceres for corn, JVVptene for the 
Mt, Vutc$n for fire* 

This figure bestows great elevation upon the sub- 
je^t } and tberefi^re ought to be confined to the higher 
strains of poetry* 



r 

SECOND TABLE- 

Jtttributes expressei figurativelji* 

When two attribotes, are ccMDmeeted^ ihe name oC 
the one may be employed figuratively to ezpresi 
tbe other- 

^ Purity and virginity are attributes of the iama 
person : hence the expreteion^ Virgin BUOWf for 
pure snow. 

9^ A word signifying properly an uttribnte of one 
sui>ject9 em, loyed figuratively to express a resem- 
bling attribute of another subject. 

. Tottering state* Imperious ocean* Jtngrji floods 
Maging teinpest* ShtUlow fears. 

My sure divinity shall bear the shield, 

And edge thy sword to reafi the glorious field. 

Slack omen, for an omen that portemU bad for- 
tuns* 

jiter odor. 

The peculiar beanty of this figure arises from sag- 
gesting a comparison. 

3. A word proper to the solyeci^ empkyed to 
express one of its attribnteil. 

JUen$ for intellectns. Men$ for a resolatioB : 
Istam^ oro> exue meotem. 



4. When two sabjecte have a resemblaiiee by a 
common qaality^ the name of the one sabjeet may 
be employed figuratively to denote that quality in 
the other. 

Summer life for agreeable life. 

9. The name of the instrument made to signify 
the power of employing it* 



-Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 



Vocem cum ciihara^ dediH 

The ample field of figurative expression display- 
ed in these tables^ affords great scope for reason- 
ing. Several of the observations relating to meta- 
phor, are applicable to figures ojf speech : these I 
ahall sightly retouch^ with some additions pecu- 
liarly adapted to the present subject. 

In the first place^ as the figure under considera- 
tion is built upon relation, we find from experience^ 
And it must be obvious from reason, that the beauty 
of the figure depends on the intimacy of the rela- 
tion between the figurative and proper sense of the 
vord. A slight resemblance^ in particular, will 
sever make thi» figure agreeable : the expression^ 
for example, DriiUe down a secret, for listening to 
a secret with attention, is harsh, and uncouth, be* 
cause there is scarce any resemblance between lis* 
tening and drinking. The expression weighty 
cracky used by Ben Johnson for loud cracky is 
worse if possible : a loud soond has not the slight- 
Mt resemblance to a piece of matter that is weighty. 
The following expression of Lucretius is not less 
faulty^ <^ £t lepido qn» sunt/ucato sonore.'' i. 
640. 

Vou IL G g 
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, ..li III i i Sed magit 
Pttgnai et exactot tynmnos 
Donaum huinerii Ubit aure vulgua. , 

iferoi; CamL I ii. cdlr 13^ 

Phemius ! let acts of godsf and heroes o1d| 
What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have toldy 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ, 
Such the pleas'd ear will drink with silent joy. 

Ody^wif, i. 433. 

Strepitumque exterritus kuudi* 

' jtintH vi. 559. 



-Write,, my Queen, 



And with mine eyes V\\ drink the words you send. 

CymMine^ Jet I. Sc. 3. 

As thus th* effulgence tremulous I drink. 

eummm-, L 1684. 

Neque audit corftis habenas. 

^ Otifrg'. L 514. 

O Prince ! (Lycaon's valiant son repIyM), 
As thine the steeds, be thine the task to guide. 
The horses practised to their lord's cdmrntindy 
Shall hear the rein, and answer to thy hand. 

IStd,y,Ua8. 

The following figarea of speeeb fieem altogetluir 
wild and extravagant^ the figurative and proper 
meaning having no connexion whatever. Mobing 
Boftneaa, Frealinesa breathes. Breathing prospect^ 
Flowing apriog^ Dewy lights Lucid coolnene, and 
many others of this fiilae coin^ may 1^ fonnd in 
Thomson's Seaeons. 

Secondly, The proper sense of the word eof^ 
to bear some proportion to the fignrative sense, anA 
not soar mach above it, nor sink much below it« 
This rule, as well as the iSoregoini^ is inely illoit 
tratedbyVida: 

Haec adeo cum sint, cum &s audere poetis 
Muita modts muitisi tamen obscnrare mensnto 
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Si quando Iwad prapriift rem mavM dkere vefUSf 
TiMslausque altunde nocis) longec^Stt petku» 
Ne nimiam ottcndas, quflerendo taUay cttram. 
Namque aliqui exereeiu vim dunam« et nebua tniqn^ 
Matifam eripiunl formdm, indignaotibus ipais 
Inyitasque jubent alienos sumere vultus 
Haud magis impruden$ mihi erit, et luminit expefS) 
Qui puero iogentes habicuf det ferre gigantisi 
^uaxn aiquis stabula alta lares appellet equinot. 
Ant crines magDX genitricis gramina dicat. 

foef. 111. 148. 

Thirdly^ la a figure of speech^ ^every circam- 
fUDce ought to be avoided that agrees with the 
proper sense oaly, oot the figurative sense ; for it 
is the latter ikf^t expresses the thought, and the 
former serves for do otiier purpose but to make har- 
mony: 

Zacynthus green with eyer-shadjr grovesi 
And Ithttta, pfeaumptuous boast their lo?es ; 
Obtruding on my choice a second lord. 
They press the Hymenean rite abhorred. 

Zaeynthus here standing figuratively for the inha- 
bitants, thi description of th^ island is quite out of 
place : it puzzles the reader, by making him doubt 
whether the word ought to be taken in Its pi^per 
or fi|^urative sense. 

-Write, my Queen, 



. And with -mine eycn Vl\ drink the irords y^u send. 
Though \nk be made of gall. 

CymbtUne^ Act I. Se, 2. 

The disgust trae has to drink ink in reality, is not 
to the purpose where the auli^e^t is driaking ink 
fignrativeiy. 

In the fourth place, To draw consequences from 
a figure of sfieech^ as if the word were to be on« 
derstood literally, is a gross absurdity, for it is 
confounding truth with fiction. 



' Be Monbiiy's ^8 to ht&rf in iMt b< nwti » 
That thej may break hia ibamiag couraer'a backt 
And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 
A cautiff recreant to mf cousin Hereford. 

JHchard It Act I. Sc, 3. 

Sin may be imagined heavy in a figurative eense : 
but weight in a proper sense belongs to the acces- 
sory only ; and therefore to describe the effects of 
vraight^ is to desert the principal subJQct^ and to 
convert the accessory into a principal : 

Cromwell. How does your Grace ? 

WoUey. Why, well; 
Kever so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now, and 1 feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities^ 
A stilt and quiet conscience. The King has cur'd me, 
I humbly thank his Grace ; and from these 8houlders> 
These rein'd pilUrs> out of pity> taken 
A load would sink a navyi toe much honour. . 

Mcnry vm Act III. Sc 6. 

tJiysses speaking of Hector : 

I wonder now how yonder city atandsy 
When we have here the ba$e and pillar t^ jus. . 

TroiluM and Cvettitla^ Act IV. Sc. 9. 

Othello. No; my heart is tum'd to stones I ^tril^e it» tifid 
it hurts my hand. 

' OiUUo, ActW. Sc.5. ' 

Not 1ess> even in this despicable noW| 

Than when my name fili'd Afric with affrights, 

And froze your beaits beneath your torrid zone. 

Jhn Seboitiant Kin^ «/* Portifgal^ Act 1« 

How long a space, since first I lov'd, itls ! 

To look into a glass I fear, 
And am surpris'd with wooder when I mifa 

Grey hairs and wrinkles there. \ 

C^2ey,.vo1. |.p.9g^ 

Ii:b(me the fl^rtahifig'at tree in all the perk| . 
With fr^s^^t ii^oq^hs and &irest head i 
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lily very written flames bo violent be^ 
They've burnt uul witherM up the tree. 

Ah, mighty Love, that it were inward h^t , " 

Which made this precious limbeck sweat « * ' ' * 

But what) a^as ! ah what does it avaiU 
That she weeps tears So wondrous cold^ 
Ab scarce the ass's hoof can hold. 

So coldi that I admire they &li not hail. 

. . Coivil^, vol. JL p. 133. 

jSocli a pla; of words is pleasaQt ia a lodicrous 
poem. 

Almeria^ O Alphohso, Alpbonso \ 
Devouring seas have washM thee from my aighty 
No time shall ja^e thee frem .my memory ; 
No, I will live to be thy monument s ^ .; . . 
The cruel ocean is no more thy tpmb; ' ' * 

But in my heart thou art interred. 

JffWntfi^ BHdg, AeHtt ^, 1. 

This would be very right^ if there were any in- 
consistence^ in being interred in one place really^ 
and in another place figuratively,^ , 

^^ Je crains que cette salsM 

Ne nous amene la peste ; * '- ' * 

La gueuledu chien celeste 

Vomit feu aur I'horison. 

Afiti que ie m^en delivre, ' * * ' 

Je veux lire ton gros livre !• ) 

Jusquea au ^mierfeUUlet: , , ,; 

Tout ce que ta plunge \TWfii 

Robinet, a de la glace , ' ' 1 

A foire trembler JuOlet.' ' '' 



Li me tota mens Venus 
Cyprum deseruit. 

B$rai. Carm. I i. 9de 19. 

From eoiisidering:tliat a word used in n figora- 
tl?a senae suggests at the same tiine its proper 



mennhkg, we diseo^et a iftii #i^ Vksi w« <Aight 
not to employ a Wordhi« figtiMllve'Mttfef the.pro. 
per eeme of which. is inconsisteht 6lr i[i|cqiigraoa8 
with t|i6 rabjeet : tot every incoasistency^ and even 
iacoBgruity, though io the. expreaaiyn only and not 
real^ is unpleasant; 1 

Interea genUor Tyberim iul^uthiii^s yftdkn^' 
Vuloera Mtabdt lyaiphi» - — '/ » ' " * ■ 

^ ■ . ^'to-ft X.S33. 

Trek udeo fh^ertos caeca caligine •ole9 
i^rruius pf lago, totidem aint liderttpiiocie^ 

The foregoing, role pay be ej^tei^ded to form % 

eixth^ Tli«tm^J^^®f;«!V5l>^^. I><) S^ve^ t^ ^he 
fignrative seiite of a word that agreea uoL also with 
ita proper sense t 

j^i t ^ ' ii. ■■ Picst <t>puntig 
Frater MegillaB, <^uo beatua, 

JS[bra4 Otrm, lib. i. fdeST.. 

Parcus deorom cbkor, et Mfrtqu^na^ < 
JnMmentih duoi aapieoti^a 
CoDSultua erra 

il^ai. Cairm. Ub. i. ocfe 34. 

Seventhly , The crowding iajlp onp. period or 
thouglit different figurissor speech, is not less faul- 
ty than crowding metaphors in Ihal mmnner : the 
mind is distracted ill the quick transition from one 
image to another^ an4. K pt|zzle4 iustei^d of being 
pkasfd: 

I am of ladies moat deject aii^ wretcTiedi 

That aupj(.*4 ^P ^^^ ^ ^s muaic-Vow^ * ' 

MamleL 
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Quatiti laborai in CAtfryii/i i 
Dlgne puer tbeliore Jtammd, 
Que sa^i^a, quis te solvere Thessalis 
iLeus vertc4if#^qttitpbteiti'deUif ' 
' Vtx illigatum te tiiforim 

Pegasus expediet Cfdmer^* 

iferar. CTohK. ft». i. •ilr'27. 

Eighthly^ If crowding figares be bad, }l \% still 
worse to graft one llgare upon another: For in- 
stance^ 

While his keen &]ctiion drinks the warriors' lives. 

IHud^ xi. 21L 

A falebion drtnkiog the werrlMt' blood is a flgnre 
botlt ufHin reseoiblance, which is passable. But 
then in the expression, livM if again pot lor JMmmI; 
and bj thos grafting one figure upon another^ the 
expression is rendered .obscure and unpleasai^. 

Ninthly, Intricate and involved fignres that can 
•caree be analysed, or reduced to plain language^ 
are least of all tolerable : 



Votia incendimus araa. 



-Onerantque canistria 



Dona laboratae Cereris. 



Velean io the Cyclc^es : 



«Ate^4 tia |St 



Arma acri focienda riro i nunc vlribiis nsus, 
Nunc manibus rapidly, onoi nana arte ma^stras 
Pr4idfiUait moraa. 

•^iMjd; till 441. 

Hnic gladioi perqse aerea suta 
Per tunicam sqiialentem auro, latua haunt apertam. 

Semotique puris urda oecessitas 
Lethi> corripuit pmdum. 

Jbfaf.C«rs|.a^i.adb3. 



ScribM» Vario fortis, et bottiuai* 

Vktor^ MaeoAii carniinu c&te^ 

Horat, Carm. Wt. i. 9de 6. 

Else shall our &te$ be nuoiber'd with the dead. 

iZiai^T. 294. 

Commutual death the fate of war confounds. 

Speaking of Proteuft^ 

Instant he wears, elusive of the rapet 
The mimic force of every savage shape. 

0Af9UjffVr. S6i^ 

Rolling convulsive on the floor, is seen 
' The piteous object of a proscrate Queen. 

ifeU iv. 95SI 

The mingling tempest waves its gloom. 



A various sweetness swells the gentle race. 

A sober calm fleeces unbounded e^her. 

Itnd.967. ' 

The distant waier&U swells in the breeze. 

. Winter, 738. 

In the tenth place^ When a subject is introduced 
by its proper name^ it is absurd to attribute to it 
the propertiea of a different subject to which the 
word is sometimes applied in a figurative sense : 

Hear me^ oh Neptune ! thou whose arms are hurl'd 
From shore to shore, and gird the solid world. 

0{fyi$esf, ix. Sir. 

Neptune is bere introdoeed personally, and not 
figuratively for the ocean : the description there- 
fore^ which is only applicable to the latter, is alto^ 
gether improper. 

It is not sufficient^ that a figure of speech be re- 
gularly Gonstrueted^ and be free from blemish : it 



requires taste to discern when it it proper^ when 
improper ; and tasle^ 1 suspect, is our only guide. 
One however may gather from reflection and expe- 
rience, that ornaments and graces suit not any of 
the dispiriting passions, nor are proper for express- 
ing any thing grave and important In familiar 
conversation, they are in some measure ridiculous: 
Prospero, in Uie ISnnputy speaking to his daugh- 
ter Miranda, says> 

The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 
And $af what thou aeest yond. 

No exception can be taken to the justness of th« 
igore; aad eircamstaoces may be imagiiicd to 
make it proper; bnt it is certainly net proper ia 
familimr «onversatioa* 

In the kst place, Though figuMs of speech have 
a oharmtttg effect when aecaratoly eimstrucled and 
^perly tntroducad, they ought however to b# 
anttered with A sparing band ; notfaiag is mon 
lascions, and nothi^ consequently more satktiB^ 
tbaa reduodantoniameiits of any kittd« 



You K. H h 
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CHAFTER XXI. 

Mlarratum und DeMriptian. 

HORACE, and many critics after bim^^ ex- 
lort writers to choose a subject adapted to tbeir 
genius. Sacb observatioos would multiply rules 
•f ciilieism^ without end ; and at any rate belong 
Bot to (he present work, the object of which is 
knman nature in general, and what is common to 
the species. But though the choice of a subject 
comes not under such a plan, the manner of exe- 
ention comes under it; because the manner of exe- 
cation is subjected to general rules, derived from 
|»findple» common to the species. These rules, at 
Hbmy concern the things expressed as well as the 
language or expression, require a di^sion of this 
chapter inta two parts $ first of thou*ghts, and next 
of words. I pretend not to justify this division as 
entirely accurate : for in discoursing of thoughts, 
it is difficult to abstract altogether from the words; 
and still more difficult, in discoursing of words, ta 
abstract altogether from the thought. 

The first rule is. That in history, the reflections 
ought to be chaste and solid : for while the mind 
is intent upon truth, it is little disposed to the ope- 
rations of the imagination. Strada's Belgic his- 
tory is full of poetical images, which discording 
with the subject, are unpleasant ; and they have a 
fitill worse effSect, by giving an air of fiction to a 
genuine history. Such flowers ought to be scatter- 
ed with a sparing hand, even in epic poetry ; and 
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At no irate 'UrBibey proper, till the reader be waiani- 
9d, and by an enlivened imaf^inatioio be prepared 
iorelish them t, in that state of mind they are agreii* 
ftble; but while we are sedate andatteative to an 
bistorieal cbain of facts, we reject with disdain, 
e¥ery fiction. This Bdgic history is indeed. wo- 
fully vicious both in matter and in form : it is stuff- 
ed with frigid and onmeanias^^reflectioiis ; and its 
poetical flashes^ ejtren laying aside their improprie- 
ty^ are mere tinseL ! . . . ' 

Se.cond, Yida,^ following Hos»ee, raMmmfods 
% modest conumencement of an c^pio pp^m ; giving 
jhjt fk reason, Tlmt the writer ought to boslMMid hip 
i^e. This reason has weight ; bot wh^si is saii 
above suggejBts a reason still more weighly: bold 
thooghts and figures. are never relisbedi till the.iiiin4 
be hentedand thoroughly engaged, whi^b is^i^t 
the reaxler^s case at the comt9lf^9i»nent » Homer 
Introduces nq(.a single simile. i^ the first boQlc of 
the Iliad, no|r in the first book <tf the Odyssey. O91 
ihe other hand, Shakspeare begins one of his plaji 
with a sentiment too bold for the most heated ima» 
gination : 

£€(iford. Hung be the heavens \rith black, yield daf to 
. night! ' 

Comets, importing cbange of times and states. 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 
And with them scourge the bad revolting stars, 
That have consented unto Henry's death I 
Henry the Fifth, too famous to live longi 
England ne'er lost a king of so much worth. 

JFVr«/ Part, Entry VI. 

The passage with which Strada begins his history, 
is too poetical for a subject of that kind ; and at 
•n^ ritte ipo high for the beginning of a grave per- 

* Poet lib. ii. 1.30* , 
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f&rmnnce. A Ihir4 reaMik edg^t to liftya M Iwi 
^itttaeiiee than either of tke foroicir^ That a man, 
^ho, apod his flrst^ appearaoee^ ati^ios to make a 
ftgore; is too oalefHMtooo to bis relished, Henoe 
ihe first senteiieea of a work ought to he short, oa- 
toral aod siiBple« Cieero, iu bis oratkm pro Jtr- 
ehiii poetdy •errs af^iost this role : his rewiet is oat 
of breath at tbo rery first pesiod ; Whieh seems oo- 
Ter to eod. Burnet begins the Hjistory of bis Owu 
Times with a period loog and iotricate, 

' Jl tiiH tot^ onAservation is. That where the 
'fiohjectls iateii<i0d fisr entertdhiment solely, not for 
instroethNi, o Ihiog ought to he described lu it i^ ' 
pears, not as it io ia realiiy. In ronning, for ox- 
ampU, the impalse upon the grotnid is propAttioii. 
ed in some degree to tfate e^lef ity of motion ! thongh 
in appearanfee it is iMIterwtse ; Ihr a pmoiinsWift 
motion seems to skim the groond, and searcely" to 
loueh it. Vii^I, with great taste, dfescribes ^nick 
rnnning aecording to appearance; and raisos an 
Image fhr oicwe lively than by adheripigscrflpulovs'^ 
lytutmth: - 

Ho8 super advenit Volsca de gente Camilla, 
Agmen agena eoptum et Qorentes s^re ca^crvas, . ' 
fi^llatrix : non ina colo calathisve Ifinerv^ 
Foemineat awqeta. manut ; sed pr^liavirgQ 
Dura patii eui^oque pedum praevertere vento;. 
Ilia vel imactae tfegetU per sumroa volaret 
Gramiua: nee teneraacursu laealsset aristas: 
Vel mare per medium, fluctu su^ensa tumenti, 
Ferret iter; celeresi nee tingeret squore plantas. 

^^Md, vii. d03; 

This example is copied by the aqthor of TeUma- 

IfSi Qrutiens aont legerea i la course con^nie iei» cfcfs, at 
comme lea daims/ On croiroit que Pherbe m^me la plus 
tendre n'est point foul^e sous legra pieda ; i, peine laiaaeot* 
i}8 dans }9 sable qu^lques traces de leurs pas. 

Xd9' ^ 



Again: 

JHji il svoH afaattu Ensihi si Uger i lir cMne, qii*i prioe 
11 iniprimoit la trace de sea pas dnis le sables et qtii deirao- 
foU dans ion ^jra lea plus rapidea Oots de TEurotas et de 
rAlph^. ' , 

Lh, zz. 

Foartby Iq iiAiff»tiim m well at in deseriptioii, 
objects oogki to be pamted eo aceotatelj as to form 
iQ the mind of the reader dUtinct and lively ieiagea, 
£very nseless drenoMtanee ooght indeed to be 
fiuppresaed^ hecaase eveiy snch circamstance loads 
the narration ; but if a circnmttance be neceetary^ 
however aligbti ik oauiot be dcMiibed too Mnnte- 
]y . The force of langoage eMiaitta in raia«pg coat* 
plete images i* which have the effect to transport 
the reader as by magic into the very place of the 
important action^ and to convert him as it were into 
« ^peetatOT) beholding every thing that passes* 
Tie lunakire in an epic poem oogbt to rival a pic* 
««re in the Uveliness and accoraey of its represen- 
tations: .ia& cirMmstanee musl be omitted that 
fsnds to make a rampleto Image j beeause an im- 
l^ileet itiage^ as well as any other fmperfBct con- 
tfeptfon^ is cold and uninteresting. 1 shall illosp 
4mte this fole by several example^ giving the first 
place to a beanttfal passage frotti Ti^U 

Qualis fiqfudea mosrena Philomela ash uiiibr& 
Amiaaoa queritur fq^tua, quos darua arator 
Qbaenrana nido intfthmie^ detraxit. 

Gttrf. SI, ir. 1 511. 

The poplsr^ plon^hman^ and nufedged yonnj*^ 
though not essential in the description^ tend to 
Make areteipi^ imags^ aAd nppn that aceoont alb 



• Chapter H. Part I. Sect. 7. 



Again: 

Hie viridem JKneas fronde/Ui fix iUce . metam - 
Constituity signum nautis. 

JEntH T. 119C 

Horace, addresBing to Fortoae:' 

Te pauper ambit aolHcita prece ^ , 

^ Rurfs colonus: te dominatn aequoriiy' * * « 
Quicumqaie Bf chini laceaak. . 
. ^ Carpathium pel^gas cariuS. 



Cam, Ub, i. ode S^. 



Ilium ex moenibus hosticis 
M.'tronu. bellantis tyroinni 
Prospiciens, et adulta virfro, 
Sibapil^t : Eh«ii, ne rtidjs a gmuMim 
SpoDBuo lacessac regius aapenim . . 
Tactu leonem, quern cruenta 
Per medias rapit ira caedes. 



earm.Kh.fi\.9iU% 



Shakupeaie says,^ ^< Yoa may as well gp about ^ 
^ turn the aoa to. ice by fanniogiQ hia fi^^e vitb a 
<« peacock^ s feather.^' Tbe peacock'a.faatWf imi^ 
to mp.aiioD the beauty of the objeeti ^o^mpletea tbe 
image : an accurate image cannot be formed of thai 
fanciful operation^ without conceiving a {MirticqUr 
leather; and one i« at a loss when tbiaia iie^^ted 
in the deecriptioa* Again, <^ the rogues, alighted 
^< me into tbe river with as littte remorse^ as thcof 
^ would have drown'd a bitch's blind puppies, fit- 
« teen i' th' litter/'f 

Old Lady. You would not be a queea ? 
lAnne^ NO) not for all the riches under heaven. 
Old Lady, 'Tis strange : a threepence bowM would hire 
m^4^ as I aia» ta queen it. 

. Benry mLAtt It Sc, 5. 

In the following pasMge, the. actiony wMhr^ all iii 
material circumstances, is represuttisi go «oeh te 

• Henry V. AistiT. Sc.4. 

t Merry Wires of Windsor, Act iii. 8c. 15. 
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file life^ that* it would dcarce appear more distinci 
to. a real spectator ; and - it is the manner of de- 
SOTptioa that contribotes greatly to the sablimity 
of the passage. 

He spake ; and to confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming swords^ drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim ; the sudden blaze ^ 

Far-round illumined hell : highly they rag'd 
Agidnst the Higbesty and fierce with grasped arms 
, Clash'd on their sounding shields the din of wary 
Hurling defiance toward the Tault of heav'n. 

MltMy b. i. 

A passage I am to cite from Sbakspearf, falls not 
maeli short of that now mentioned in particuiariigr 
of description : 

O you hard hearts! you cruisl men of Rome ! 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climbM up to walls and battlements. 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops> 
Your io&nti in your arms ; and there have sac 
The live-long d^ with patient expectation .' 
To see great Pompey pass the sti^eets of Rome ^ 
And when you saw his chariot but appear^ 
Have you not made an universal ahout. 
That Tyber trembled underneath his banks. 
To hear the replication of your sounds, 
Made in his concave shores ? 

JuUm CasoTy Act I. Sc. 1* 

The following passage is scarce inferior to either 
of those mentioned : 

Far before the rest the son of Ossian cornels \ bright in the 
amiles of youth, fair as the first bciima of the sun. Hi» ion^ 
hair waves on his back : his dark brow is half beneath his 
helmet. The sword hangs loose on the hero's side ; and bis 
apear glitters as he moves. I fled from his terrible eye, 
King of high Temora. 

FingoL 

The Henriaie of Voltaire errs greatly against the 
foregoing rule: every incident is touched in a sum- 
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ttary wajr, witkoot ever deioettdittg to eiiroiin* 
etaaces. ThUi manner b good in a general Inttorj^ 
the purpose of wfaieh is to record important transac- 
tioDS : but in a fable it ia cold and ooiolereatiog j* 
because it is impracticable to form distinct imager 
of persons or things represented in a manner so su- 
perficial. 

It is observed above, that every vaelesa drenm- 
stanee ought to be suppressed. Tlie crewdlfi|| sueh 
cireumstances^isiontbeone hand^ no less tobeavoid- 
tdf than the conciseness for which Toltaire is blamed^ 
on the other. In the •Eneidy* Barce, the nurse of 
fiiehttuSy whom we never hear of beC^ nor aflef^ 
Is intradooed for a purpose not ohmpc importaetibafi 
to call Anna to her sister Didot and that H might 
aot be thought unjust in Dido, even in this trivial 
curcumstancei to prefer hef husband's nurse before 
her own, the poet takes care to inform bis readei; 
that Dido's nurse was dead. To this I must oppose 
a beautiful passage in the same book^ where, after 
Dido's last soeecn, the poet^ without detaining his 
readers by aescribing tbe maoner of her deaths 
hastens to the lamentation of her attendants : 

Diserat: atque iflam media inter ulia ferro 
CollapdLm aspiciunt comiCesi ensemque cruore 
Spumaatemi sparaaaque manus. It clamor ad alta 
Atrial conctissam bacchatur &ma per urbem ; 
Lamemia gemkoque et fcamineo ululaui 
Tecta frsmunt) resonat ma^s plai^;oribii8 ether. ' 

LiA. IT. /. 6So. 

As an appendix to the ibregmng rale, 1 add the 
feUowing observation^ That to make a sodden and 
strong impression, some single circumstance hap- 
pily selected, has more power tlian the most la* 
Doured description. Macbeth, mentioning to his 
lady some voices lie heard while he was murdering 
the King^ says^ 

• Lib. ir. 1. 632. 



There's one did laagb b'§ tleep, and one cffd Muhk? 1 
They wak'd each other; and I atKid and beard thena; 
But they did say their prayerst and address them 
Again to sleep. 

Jjodp. There ar^ two lodged together. 

MacbeUu One cry'd) God bless us ! and Amen the otber s 
As they bad seen me with these hangman's hanas. 
Listening their fear, I could nait say Amen^ 
When they did say, God bless us. 

Lady. Consider it not so deeply. 

Micbeth, But wherefore could not I pronounce Amcm I 
I had most need of blessing) aad Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady. These deedt mpst not be thought 
After these ways ; so, it will make us mad. 

Macbeth. Methought I beard a roice cry> 
Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth doth n^urder sleepi &c. 

Alphonso^ in tke Jtbnming BtUbj shut up itf 
the same priaoa where hie lather had heeft eoim- 
iaed: 

In a dark comer of my cell I found 
This paper, what it is this light will shew. 

« If my Alphonso" ^Ha ! [ReadUg^. 

^ If my .^honso live, restore him. Heaven; 

<< Give me more weight, crush my declining years 

<* With boltSy with chains, imprisoi^ment i^ want; 

<< But bless mf son, visit not him for me.*' 

tt b his hand ; this was bis pray'r^— Yet more : 

cc Liet ev'ry hair, which sorrow by the roots [^Rea<St^^ 

^ Tears from my hoary and devoted head, 

^ Be doubled in thy mercies to my son : 

« Not for myself, but him, hear me, all-gracious*'-^ 

Hixn wanting what should follow Heaven should fojUoWt . 

But 'tb torn off— Why should that word alone 

9e torn from his petition ? 'Twas to Heaven, 

^t Heav'n was deaf, Heav'n heard him not \ but thttS| 

Thus 'as the name of Heav'n from this is tom» 

So did it tear the ears of mercy from 

Hb voice, shutting the gates of pray'r against him*. 

If piety be thus debarred access 

On high, and of good men the very best 

Is singled out to bleed^ and bear the scourge, 

Vofc. IL X i 
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What is reward? or what is pmibhrnent) 
But who shall dare to tax eternal justice ? 

Mvwming' Bride% ActXLl. iSc. I. 

Thii incident is a happy invention, and a mark of 
uncommon genius. 

Describing Prince Henry : 

I saw young Harry, with his beaver Ott, 
His ciiisses on U\% thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
ttisefrom the ground like feather'd Mercury; 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, , 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds. 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus* 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship, 

rirtt Part, JKnry VL Act IV. Se. 2. 

Kng Henry. Lord Cardinal, if thou think'st on Heavea's 
bliss, 
Hold up thy hand* make signal of tfay hope. 
lie dies, and makes no sign 1 

Second Part, Omnf VLAetUL Sc 10. 

The same author, speaking ludicrously of en army 
debilitated with diseases^ ^^J^f 

Half of them dare not shake the snow from oflT their cas-* 
socks, lest they tfhake themselves.to pieces. 

I have seen the walls of Balclutha, but tttey were desolate. 
The flames had resounded in the halls ; and the voice of tho 
people is heard no more. The stream of Clutha was re* 
Hiovcd from its pbce by the fall of the walls. The thistle 
shook there its lonely head : the moss whistled to the >Rrind. 
The fox looked out from the windows : and the rank grass of 
the Willi waved round hla head. Desolate is the dwelling of 
Mema : -silence is in the house of her fathers. 

To draw a character is the master-stroke of de* 
scription. In this Tacitus excels : bis portraits 
are natural and lively, not a feature wanting nor 
misplaced. Shakspeare^ however, exceeds Taei- 
ios in liveliness, some characteristical circumstance 
being generally invented or laid bold of^ wbich 



MHitt more to the life than many wordfl. The fbl- 
lowing iostaoceg will explain my meaning, and at 
ihe same time prove my observation to be just : 

Whf should a man, whose hlood is warm witUdf 

Sit like hit i(rand«ire cut in alabaster ? 

Sleep when be wakes, and creep into the ^aundice» 

By being peevish ? I tell thee what, Anthonio» 

(I love thee, and it is my love that speaks)| 

There are a sort of men, whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 

And do a wilful stillness entertain,- 

With purpose to be dres&'d in an opinioi^ 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceits 

As who should say, I am Sir Orjcle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog barkt 

O my Antbonio, I do know of chose, 

That therefore only are reputed wise. 

For saying nothing. 

Merchant of VenUe^ Jiett Sc. % 

Again : 

Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing^ more than any 
man in all Venice : his reasons are two grains of wheat hid 
In two bushels of chaff; you shttll seek all day ere you find 
the*!!, and when you have them they are not wortti the 
search. 

Id the followin;; passage a eharacter is completed 
by s eiiigle stroke. 

SkaUov. O the mad days that I have s^nt; and to see Hoin 
many of mine old acquaintanoe are dead. 

Silenee. We shal^ all fellow. Cousin. ^ « 

Shallow. Certain, 'tis certain, very sure, very sure ; Death 
(as the Psalmist saith) is certun to all : all shall die.^ How 
a good yoke of bullocks at Suti.ford &tr? . ' 

Slender. Truly, Cousin, I was not there. .1 

Shallow, Death is certain. Is oM Double of your Sewn 
liring yet ? . 

mienci. Dead Sir. 

Shallop. Dead! see, see; he drew a good bow: and dM|d. 
Be shot a fine shoot. How a score of ewes now ? « 
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SUm€e. TMmftep M tbef be. ABcoreof ^goodeWBirnqr 
bt voitb ten potuids. 
ShafUm. And is old Double dead ? 

Second Jkurtp Metiiy IV. ^d III. 5c. 3. 

SeMriMng a jfeftloas haalNtiid : 

Neither {iress^ coffer, chest, trurtk. Well, yault, but he hath 
an abstract for the remembrance ot such places, and goes to 
them by his note, 'f here is no hiding yotl in the house* 

Msrry Wivef of ffindtor. Act IV. fc 3. 

Congreve has tn inimitable stroke of this kind in 
his comedy of Im^vb^ for Love : 

Ben Legend Well, father, and how do all at home? how 
does brother Dick, .and brother Val f 

Sir Sam/twn. Dick : body o* me, Dick has been dsadthese 
two years. I writ you word when you were at Leghorn. 

JSen. Atosi thiA's true: i]&arryi I bad forgot. Dick's dead, 
as you say. 

Mt in. St. 6. 

Vilstaff ipeakitig of ukdeni Pistol : 

He's no swaggerer, hostess : a tame cheater ilbith ; you^ 
ibay stroak him as gently as a puppy-greyhound ; he will not* 
swagger with a Barbary hen, if her feathers turn back in any 
shew of resistance. 

. S$eomd Part, Omry TT. Act U. iSe.9. 

• 

Ofsian^ among hii other exeelleniMefli ia mak^ 
nently sneeestful in drawing characters; and he 
oeviBf fills H6 d«l%llt his reader with the heantlfol 
attitudes of his heroes^ Take the iblloit'iiig in* 
etanees : . 

O Oscar! bend t&e Strang ia arm; but spsre th^ fccble 
hand. Be thou a stneam of asany tidos H^ibist tbo fisea of 
thy paoplo.; but like tha gala that nMMraa tbo grass so those 
who ask tbbe aid.— So Tremor lived; such Trathal was; 
and such has Fingal been. My arm waa thfe aoj^xMt of die 
lAjacadi and the weak rested behhMl tha Hghtnian of woj 
Qteel. 



We heard the Toiee of joy on the coasti and we thought 
that the mighty Cathmore came. Cathmore the friend of 
strangers* tte hiotber of red*haired Cairtaar. Bat their souls 
were not the Same i fir the Hght of heaven was in the bosom 
of Cathmore. His towers rose on the banks of Atha : seven 
paths led to his h^lls s seven chiefs stood on these paths^ and 
ealled Ite strahger to the foaSt. But Cathmore dwelt in the 
wood to avoid the voice of praise. 

- Derasid and Osour were one : they reaped the battle toge« 
ther. Their friendship was strong as their steel ; and death 
walked bietweeh them to the field. They rush on the foe like 
two rocks falling from the. brow of Ardven. Their nwords 
are stained with the blood of the valiant : warriors faint at 
th^ir name, Who is equal to Oscar but Dehnid ? who to 
D^rmid l)ut Oscar ? 

Son of Comhal, replied fhe chief, the strength of Morni's 
arm has failed ; I attempt to draw the sword of my youth, but 
it remidos in its place : I throw the spear, but it falls short of 
the mark: smd I feel the weight of my shield. We decay 
like the grass of the mountain, and our strength returns no 
more. I have a son, O Fingal, his soul has delighted in the 
actions of Morni^s youth; but his sword has not been fitted 
against the foe, neither has his ikme begun. I cdrtie witfi 
lum to battle, to direct his arm. His renown will be a sun 
to my son!, in the dark hour of my departure. O that the 
name of Momi were fbr^ among the people ! that the he- 
roea would only sayi •< Behold the ikther of Gaul.** 

Some writers, through heat of imaginaiion, fall 
iato Qoi|tra(di«tioQ ; e^ma are gaUty oi downright 
absalrdities ; and eome evcm tmr% like ibadmen. 
Against snch ca[iiial errors one cannot be more 
^ectoally warned than by collectiiig io^tanees; 
atad the first shall be oi a coptradiction, the most 
tenial of all. Virgil speaking of Neptane^ 

Interea magito mIseeH murmure pontum, 
Emissamque hyemem aensit Neptunus, et Imis . 
Stagna refbsa vadis : gtmnter commotm^ ^t altd 
' Proatdrfens, sudmaft mddwn catmt extulH undt. 

JSnHd,i.V^ 



Again * 

When first ymxnf^ Maro, in his boundless miadt 
A work t' outlast immortal Ror%e desif^M. 

The foUowiog examples are of absQiditi^t 

Alii pulsis e tormento catenis discerpti sectique« dimidia«t 
to corpore pugoabaat sihi supersiitesf ac peremptse partis ul« 
tores* 

Aroifoy lice, it.^ 2. - 

n poi^^r huomo, cbe non sen^ era accortOy 
Andava combattendo, ed era morto. 

He fied ; but flying, left hiarllfe behihd. 

Full through his neck the weighty ialchion sped : 
Along the pavement roU'd the mutt'ring head. 

Oi^aeg, xxii. 365. 

The last article is of raving like one mad. Cleo^ 
patra speaking to the aspic. 



-Welcomey thou kind deceiver. 



Thou best of thieves ; who, with an easy key^ 
Dost open life, and unperceiv'd by us, 
* £v'n steal us from ourselves ; discharging so 
Death's dreadful office, better than himself; 
Touching our limbs so gently into slumber, 
That Death stands by, deceived by his own imagCi 
And thinks himself but sleep. 

Ihyden, Mfir Xntf. AaV. 

Reasons that are common and known to every 
one, ought to be taken for granted ; to express theni 
is childish, and interrupts the narration. Qaintus 
Gnrtius, relating the battle of Issos, 

Jam in conspectu, sed extra teli jactum, utraqueaciesent; 
quum priores Perssip inconditum et truceni su^tul^re cl^mo* 
rem* Redditur ct a Macedonibus major, exercitus impar nu* 
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aiero> led jugie raontiam Tastiftqoe saldbas repercasanas 

fidf^ie %en^T circtimjecta nemora pHrequc^ quantumcunguc 
mccefiere vocem^ multipUcato tono rrftrunt. * 

Haviog discussed what oTiservations occurred 
upon the thoughts or things expressed, 1 proceed 
to what more peculiarly concern the language or 
verbal dress. The language proper fur expresnins 
passion being handled in a former chapter, severu 
observations there made are applicable to the pre- 
sent subject ; particularly, That as words are in* 
timately connected with the ideas they represent^ 
the emotions raised by the sound and by the sense 
ooeht to be concordant. An elevated subject re- 
quires a9 elevated style ; what is familiar, ought 
to be fan^iliarly expressed : a subject that is. se- 
rious and important, ought to be clothed in plain 
nervous language : a description, on the other hand^ 
addressed to the imagination, is susceptible of the 
highest ornaments that soooding words and figura^> 
tive expression can bestow upon it. 

I shall give a few examples of the fore^ng 
roles. A poet of any genius is not apt to dress & 
high subject in low words ; and yet blemishes of 
that kind are found even iu classical works. Ho* 
race, observing that men are satisfied with theiS* 
selves, but seldom with their condition, introduces 
Jupiter indulging to each his own choice : 

Jam faciara quod vultis ; eris tu, qui modo miles, 

Mercator : tu, consultus modo, rusticus : hinc vos, 

Vos hinc mutatis discedite partibus : cia, 

Quid statis ? nolint : atqui licet esse beatis. 

Quid causae est, merito quio illia Ju/dter ambaa , 

Irauis bucctu inflci? n^que se fore posthac 

Tam facilem dicati votis ut praebeat aurem ? 

Sat lib. I. Sat. I /. 16. 

Jupiter in wrath puiBng up both cheeks, is a low 
and even ludicrous expression, far from suitable to 
the gravity and importance of the subject : every 



0&8 miist feel the discordeace. The foUowiiis 
eouplet, sinking far below the subject^ ii no leM 
ladicroua. 

Not one looks backward, onward still be goea^ 
Yet ne*er looks forward further than his nose. 

Le Rbio tremUe et fremit ii cet tristea nouveHea ; 

Le feu sort i traTers aes humides prunellea. 

C'est done trop peu, dit-ily que TEscaut en deux mois 

Ait appris i couler sous de nouvelles lotx ; 

£t de mitte remparts mon onde environn^e 

De oes fleuree aana Doan fulvra la de8tin6e ? 

Ah ! perissent mes eauxy ou par d^illustrea coups 

Montrons qui doit c6der des mortels ou de nous. 

A cea mots eutUant «a barbe Umomieiuef 

II prend d'un vieux guerrSer la figure poudreuse. 

Son front eicatric6 rend son air Curicnxi 

£t i'ardeur du oombat ^tiacelle en ses jeux. 

£oiIeau, EpUre IV. I 61. 

A god wiping hie dirty beard is proper for bar- 
lesqae poetry only ; and altogether nnsaitable t9 
tiie strained elevation of this poem. 

On the other hand, to rai^ the exprtasion above 
the tone of the sobject, is a fault than which none 
is more common. Take the following instaiices : 

Orcan le plui fid€le i^ aenrer aee deiseiiie» 

N4 sous le ciel br<ilaatdes plus neirs AfTricains. 

Les ombres par troia ibis ont obscurci lea cieux 
Depuis que le sommeil n*est entr6 dans vos ^«x : 
Et le jour a tr^ls fois cha8s6 la null obscure 
Depuis que votre corps languit sans nourritore. 

JPhedru, Act I, Sc. S. 

jiaiuertu, Ce morteli qui montratant de z6Ie pour moi| Vit 
11 encore ? 
^fofih. . ■ II Yoit Tastre qui vous -Claire. 

Either, Act II. St, $. 
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Qui, c*est Agamemnon, c'est ton rcM qui t'eveille ; 
Viens, reConnois la voix qui frappe ton oreille. 

Ipfug^enie. 

No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell i 
And the King's rowse the heav'ns shall bruit again, 
Respeaking earthly thunder. 

Handet, Act I. Sc, 2. 



' Id the inner room 



I spy a winking lamp, that weakly strikes 
The ambient air, scarce kindling into light. 

S<ntthemt Fate ef Cupua^ Act III. 

In the funeral orations of the Bishop of Meaux, the 
following passages are raised far above )he tone of 
the subject: 

L'Ocean etonn6 de se voir traverse taht de fois, en des ap^ 
pareils si divers^ et pour des causes si differentes, Ofc. 

p. 6. 

Gnande Reine, je satisiais c^ vos plus tendres desirs, quand 
je cel6bre ce monarque \ et son coeur quin'a jamais vteu que 
pour lui, se eveille, tout poudre qu'il est, et devient seosibley 
m^me sous ce drap mortuaire, au nom d'un epoux si cher. 

p. 32. 

Montesquieu^ in a didactic work, L^esprit de9 
LoiXf gives too great indulgence to imagination : 
the tone of his language swells frequently above his 
subject I give an example : 

Mr. le Comte de Boulainvilliers et Mr. I'Abb^ Dubos ont 
&it chacun un systeme, dont I'un semble 6tre une conjura- 
tion Qontre le tiers-etat, et I'autre une conjuration contre la 
noblesse. Lorsque le Soleil donna a Pha6ton son char a con- 
duire, il lui dit. Si vous montez trop haut, vous brulerezJa 
demeure celeste ; si vous descendez trop has, vous r6duirez 
en cendres la terre : n^allez point trop it droite, vous tombe- 
riez dans la constellation dU serpent; n'allez point trop d 
gauche» vous iriez dans cello de Tautel : tenez-vous entre lea 
deux. 

Z. XXX. ch, 10. 

Vol. IL Kk 
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Tlie following passage, intended, one would ima- 
gine, as a recipe to boil water, is altogether bur- 
lesque by the laboured elevation of the diction : 

A massy caldron of stupendous frame 
They brought, and plac'd it o'er the risiii^ flame t 
Then heap the lighted wood ; the flame divides 
Beneath the vase, and climbs around the sides : 
In its wide womb they pour the rushing stream : 
The boiling water bubbles to the brim* 

lUad, xviii. 405. 

In a passage at the beginning of the 4th book of 
Teleroachus, one feels a sudden bound upward 
without pr|p&ration, which accords not with the 
subject : 

Calypso, qui avoit €t€ jusqu* ^ ce moment immobile et 
transport^e de plaisir en 6coutant les avantures de T6l6ma- 
que< rinterrompit pour lui faire prendre quelque repds. II 
est terns, lui dit-elle, qui vous allies godier la douceur du 
sommeil apr^ tantde travauju Vous n'aves rien & craiadte 
let ; tout vous est favorable. Abaadonnes vous done a k joye. 
Goutrs la paix} et tous les autres dons des dieux dont vous 
allex etre combl6. Demain, guand FAurore avec te* daigtw 
de r69C$ entr'ouvrira lea fiortea dories de t Orient^ et que le 
Chevaux du Soleil iortane de ftmde amire refiandront leajhrnea 
du jouty fi<mr chtuser devant eux touttM lea HoUea du ciel^ nous 
reprendronsy mon cber T616maf ue, Thistoire de vos mal- 
heurs. 

This obviously is copied frMi a «raiilar passage in 
the ^ueid, which ought not to have been copied^ 
because it lies open to the same censure ; but the 
force of authority is great : 

At regina gravi jamduduro saucia cura 
Vulnus alit Tenia, et caeco carpitur igni. 
Mulu viri virtus animo, multusque recurstt 
Gentis honos: haerent infixi pectore viiltusi 
Verbaque ; nee placidam membris dat cura qoietem. 
Poatera Phmbea luatrahat lamfiade terraaf 
Humentemque Aurora fiolo dimoverat umbram; 
Cum sic unanimem aUoquitor malesana sororem. 

LU,, iv. i. 
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Take another eJutmple when the wards rise abore 
the subject : 

Ainsi les peuples y accoururent bientdt en foule de toutes 
partes ; le commerce de cette ville 6toit semblable au flux et 
au reflax de la mer. Lea tr^sors y entwient comme les flota 
TieQoent Toil sur Tatitre. Tost y ^toit apport6 et en aortoit 
Ubrement ; tout ce qui y entroity 6toit utile ; tout ce qui ea 
sortoit, laisaoit en soitunt d'autrea richessea en aa place. La 
jftstice severe presidoit dana le port au milieu de tant de na- 
tiona. La franchise) la bonne foiy la candeur, aembloient du 
haut de cea auperba toura appeller les marchaada dea terrea 
le plus ^loign^a : chacun <ie cea marchaoday «oer fu*il vim 
dea rives orientaiee oil le 8oleil 9ort chaque jour du aein de9 on' 
rf«, Moit quHlfdt parti de cette grande mer oil le soldi lasaS de 
son coura vd eieindre aea Jeux^ vivoit paiaible et auret6 dana 
Salente comme dana aa patrie ! 

Tilemaque^ L idi. 

The language of Homer is suited to his subject, 
no less accurately than the actions and sentiments 
of his heroes are to their characters. Virgil, in 
that particular, falls short of perfection : his Ian* 
guage is stately throughout; and though he de- 
scends at times to the simplest branches of cookery, 
roasting and boiling for example, yet he never re- 
laxes a moment from the high tone.* In adjoating 
his language to his subject, no writer equals Swift. 
I can recollect but one exception, which at the same 
time is far from being gross : The journal of a mo- 
iern lady is composed in a style blending spright- 
iiness with familiarity, perfectly suited to the sub- 
ject : in one passage, however, the poet deviating 
from that style, talces a tone above his subject. The 
passage I have in view begins, {. 116. But let me 
now a while survey^ &c. and ends at /. 130. 

It is proper to be observed upon this head, tliat 
writers of inferior rank are continually upon the 
stretch to enliven and enforce th^r subject by ex- 
aggeration and superlatives. This unluckily has 

* Se« £neid, lib. i. 188—219. 
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an effect contrary to what is intended ; the reader^ 
disgusted with language that swells above the sub- 
ject, is. led by contrast to think nore meanly of the 
subject than it may possibly deserve. A man of 
prudencei besidci will be no less careful to hus- 
band his atrength in writing than in walking : a 
writer ,too liberal of superlatives, exhansts his 
whole stock upon ordinary incidents, and reserves 
no share to express, with greater energy^ matters 
of importance.^ 

Many writers of that kind abound so in epithets, 
as if poetry consisted entirely in high-sounding 
words. Take the following instance : 

When black-brow'd' Night her dusky mantle spread> 

And wrapt in solemn gloom the sable sky : 
When soothing Sleep her opiate dews had shed. 

And sealM in silken slumbers ev'ry eye : 
My wakeful thoughts admit no balmy rest, 

Nor the sweet bliss of soft oblivion share : • 
But watchful wo distracts my aching breast, 

My heart the subject of corroding care : 
From haunts of men with wand'ring steps and slow 

I solitary steal, and sooth my pensive wo. 

Here every substantive is faithfully attended by 
some tumid epithet ; like young master^ who can- 
not walk abroad without having a lacM livery-maa 
at his heels. Thus in reading without taste^ an 
emphasis is laid on every word ; and in singing 
without taste^ every note is graced. Such redun- 
dancy of epithets^ instead of pleasing^ produce 
satiety and disgust 

* Monta^ne» reflecting upon the then present modes, observes^ 
that there never was at any other tinje, so abject and servile prosti- 
tution of words in the addresses made by people of fushion to one 
another; the humblest tenders of life and soul, no professions under 
that ot devotion and adoration ; the writer constantly declaring him- 
self a vassal, nay a slave: so that when any more serious occasion of 
friendship or gratitude requires more genuine professions, words are 
wanting to express them. 
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The power of langoage to imitate thooglity is 
not confined to the eapital circamstnnces above 
mentioned : it reacheth even the slighter modifica- 
tions. Slow action, for example^ is imitated by 
wwds prottouneed slow : laboar or toil, by words 
harsh or roogh in their sonnd. Bnt this snl^ect has 
been already handled.* 

In dialogue- writing, the condition of the speaker 
is chi^y to be regarded in framing the expression. 
The sentinel in UamUtj interrogated with relation 
to the ghost whether his watch had been qniet, an- 
swers with great propriety for a man in his station, 
" Not a mouse sUrring/'f 

I proceed to a second remark, no less important 
than the former. No person of refiection bat mast 
be sensible, that an incident makes a stronger im- 
pression on an eye-witness, than when heard at 
second hand. Writers of genios, sensible that the 
eye is the best avenae to the heart, represent every 
thing as passing in oar sight ; and, from readers 
or hearers, transform us as it were into spectators : 
a skilful writer conceals himself, and presents his 
personages : in a word, every thing becomes dra- 
matic as much as possible. Plotarch de ghria 
Mheniensiunif observes, that Thucydides makes 
his reader a spectator, and inspires him with the 
same passions as if he were an eye-witness ; and 
the same observation is applicable to our country- 
man Swift. From this ^appy talent arises that 
energy of style which is peculiar to him : he can- 
not always Avoid narration ; but the pencil is his 
choice, by which he bestows life and colouring 
upon his objects. Pope is richer in ornament but 

• Cbftpter XVUI. Seet. lii. 

t Oiie can scarce avoid smiling at the blindness of a certain critic, 
who, with an air of self-sufficiency, condemns this expression as low 
and vulgar. A French poet, says he, would express the same thought 
in a more sublime manner: "Mais tout dort, et Tann^, et les vents, 
** et Neptune/' And he adds, *' The English poet may please at Loibi^ 
" don, but the French everywhere clie»" 
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poMeneA not in the ft«e de^e the laltnt of 
drawing from the life. A trftotlalioQ of the sixth 
•afire of Horaee, faegnn by the former and fintsbed 
by thb latter, affords the fairest opportauity for a 
oomiMirisoD. Pope obviously imitates the pictu- 
resque maimer of his friend : yet every oae of taste 
must be sensible^ that the imitation, thoogh fint^ 
falls short of the ori^nal. In other instances, where 
Pope writes in his own style, the difference of man- 
ner » still more conspicoons. 

Abstract or general terms have no gpoA effect in 
4uiy composition for amosemeot ; becaose it is only 
of particular objects that images can be formed.* 
Shak^are^s style in that respect is excellent : 
every article in his descriptions is partknkr, as in 
naiore; and if accidentally a vague expression 
slip in, the blemish is discemtl>le by the blnntoesn 
of its impression. Take the following example : 
Falstsff, excusing himself for running away at a 
robbery, says, 

Bj the Lordi I knew ye, as well as he that made ye. 
Why, hear ye, my masters ; was it for me to kill the heir- 
apparent? should I turn apon the tnie prince? Wky, thou 
knowcst) I am as valiant as Hercules ; btit bewars instinct, 
the lion will not touch the true prince :.in«/iac/ U a greaf 
matter. I w«s a coward on instinct : I shall think the better 
of myself, and thee, during my life ; I for a violent lion, 
and thou for a true prince. But, by the Lord, Ms, I am 
glad ycm have the money. Hostess, clap to tte deors, waieh 
tO'night, pray to-morvow. Gallants, lads, boys, lisarts of 
gold, all the titles of good fellowship come to you ! What,! 
shall we be merry ? shall we have a play extemfiore ? 

Firtt Part, Henry tV, ActW. ^c 9. 

The sentence I object to \^^ instinct is a great maU 
ter^ which makes but a poor figure^ compared with 
the liveliness of the rest of the speech. It was 
one of Homer's advaiita<;e8, that he wrote before 
general terms were multiplied : the superior ge- 
nius of i&hakspeare displays itself in avoiding them 

•See Chapter iV. 
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after they werd molUpliad. Additoo describes the 
fitmily of Sir Roger de Goverley ia the foUowing 
words : 

You would take his valet de chambre for his brother, his 
butler is grey-beaded, his groom is one of the gravest men 
that I have ever seeo^ and his coachman has the looks of a 
privy counsellor. 

Spectator, No. lOd. 

The description of the groom is less lively than of 
the others ; plainly because the expression; being 
vague and generaly tends not to fbroi any image. 
^' Pives opum variarum/'^ is an expression still 
nore vague ; and so are the following : 

MflBcenas, mearum 
Grande deeus, columenque rerum. 

Horat, Carm, lib. il. ode IT. 

e t fide Tela 
Dices Lborantea in uno 
Penelopen, vitreamque Circen. 

IHd, lib. i. «de.ir. 

' ^ Ridiculum acri 

Fortius et melius magnas plerumque Becat ret. 

Horat. Satir. Hb. i. oat. 10^ 

In the fine arts it is a rule, to put the capital ob- 
jects in the strongest point of view ; and even ta 
present them oftener than once^ where it can be 
done. In history- paintings the principal figure is 
placed in the front, and in the best light : an eques- 
trian statue is placed in a centre of streets, that it 
may be seen from many places at once. In no 
composition is there greater opportunity for this 
rule than in writing : 



-Sequitur pulctaerrimus Astur, 



Astur equo fidens et veraicoloribus amis. 

^neid, x. 180. 

Full many a lady . 
I've ey^d with best regard, and many'a time 
Th' harmony of their tongues hath into boodage 
Brought my too diligent ear; for several virtues 

• Ckerg. ii. 4S8, 
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Have I lik'd sereral women, never any 
Willi ao full soul, but some defect in her * 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she own'd> 
And put it to the foil. But you, O youy 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature's best. 

The Tem^tf Jiet III. Sc. 1. 

Orlando, Whatever you arc 

That in this desert inaccessible. 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs. 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time ; 
If ever you have look*d on better days ; 
If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church ; 
If ever sat at any good man's feast ; 
If ever from your eye-lids wip'd a tear, 
And know what 'tis to pity and be pity'd ; 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be, 
In the which hope I blush and hide my sword. 

Duke Ben. True is it that we have seen better days ; 
And have with holy bell been knoU'd to church ; 
And sat at good men's feasts ; and wip'd our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity had engendet'd : 
And .therefore sit you down in gentleness. 
And take upon command what help we have, 
That to your wanting may be ministred. 

At you Uktit- 
With thee conversing I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweety 
With charm of earliest birds; {feasant the sun 
, When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herbs, tree, fruit; and flow'r, 
Glist'ring with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft sbow'rs; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild, the silent night 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heav'n, her starry train. 
But neither breath of mom* when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds, nor rising sun 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flow'r. 
Glistering with dew, nor fragrance after showers, 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon 
Or glittering star light, without thee is sweet* 

PanuUm Lo9t, b. iv. L 934. 

What mean ye, that ye use this proverb, The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes^ and the children's teeth are set on edge ? 
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As I live, saith the Lord God| ye shall not have occaaien to 
uae this proverb in Israel. If a man keep mf judgments to 
deal truly, he la just, he shall surely live. * But if he be a 
robber, a ahedder of blood ; if he have eaten upon the moun- 
tains, and defiled his neighbour's wife ; if be have oppressed 
jthe poor and npedy, have spoiled by violence, liave not re- 
stored the pledge, have lift up his eyes to idols, have given 
forth upon. usury, and have taken increase: shall he live? 
he shall not live - he shall surely die ; and his blood shall 
be upon him. Nqiv, lo» if. he beget a fKin, that seeth all 
his fatherfs sins, and. conaideretb, and doetb not such like ; 
that hath not eaten upon the mountains, hath not lift up 
his eyes to idols, nor defiled his neighbour's wife, hath 
npt oppressed any, nor withheld the pledge, neither hath 
spoiled by violence, but hath given his bread to the hungry^ 
and covered the naked with a garment ; that hath not re- 
.felved usur^ nor increase, that hath executed my jud^mentSi, 
and walked in my statutes ; he shall not die for the ini()i|ity 
of his father; he shall surely live. The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die; the son shall not bear the iniquity of the fiither, 
fieither ahall the father bear the iniquity of the son ; th^ 
righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him. Have I any 
pleasure that the wicked should diei saith the Lord God ; and 
not that he should retuiti from his ways and live ? '^ 

EzekM, xviii. 

The repetitions in Horner^ which are frequent^ have 
been the occasion of much criticisin. Suppose we 
were at a loss about the reason^ might not tast^ be 
sufficient to justify them? At the same time, we are 
At no loss about the reason : tbcy evidenUjr make 
the narration dramatic^ and have an air of trath, by 
making things appear as passing in our sight. But 
ipach repetitions are anpardonable ip a didactic pOr 
Ml. In one of Uesiod's poems of that kind, a Iw^ 
passage oeeors iwiee in the same chapter. 

A concise comprehensive style is a great orna- 
ment in narration ; and a superfluity of unnecessa- 
ry wordsy no less than of circumstances, a great 
noisanee* A judicious selection of the striking cir- 
cuhistanees clothed in a nervous style, is delightful. 
In this style, Tacitus excels all writers, ancient and 

Vou 11. L 1 
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modern. Instances are numberless : take the foU 
lowing specimen. 

Crebra hinc prsHa, et saepiift in modum latrocinii : per 
saltus, per paliidcs ^ ut cuique fors aut virtus : temere^ pro- 
Yi8o> ob iranij ob prxdam, jusss^etaliquandoignarisducibo^^ 

JbmaL Hk* zii mc#. 39* 

After Tacitus, Ossian in that respeet justly me- 
rits the place of distinction. One cannot go wrong 
for examples in any part of the book ; and at the 
first opening the following instance meets the eye ; 

Nathos clothed his limbs in shining^ steeL The stride of 
the chief is lovely: the joy of his eye terrible. The wind 
rustles in his hair. Darthula is silent at his side: her look 
is fixed on the chief. Striving to hide the rising sigh, tw# 
tears swell in her eye. 

I add one other instance^ which, beside the pro- 
perty under consideration^ raises delicately oar 
most tender sympathy. 

« Son x>f Fingal I dost thou not behold the darkness of Cro- 
thar*s hall of shells? My soul was not dark at the feast, wbea 
my people lived. I rejoiced in the presence of strangers, 
When my son shone in the hall. But) Ossian, he is a betitn 
that is de|>arted» and left no streak of light behind. He is 
fallen, soti of Fingai, in the battles of bis father****— Roth- 
mar, the chief of grassy Troraloi heard that my eyes had fail- 
ed ; he heard that my arms were fixed in the hall, and the 
^ride of his soul arose. He came towards Croma : my peo* 
pie fell before hhn. 1 took my arms in the hall, but what 
^euld sightlesa Crothar do ? My steps were unequal ; my 
grief was g:reat. I wished for the d^s that were past : days ! 
wherein I fought, and won in the field of blood. My son re- 
turned from the'diase ; the fair-haired Fovar-gormo. He 
had not lided his sword in battle, for his arm was young. But 
the soul of the youth was great ; the fire of valottr burnt in 
his eye. He saw the disordered steps of his father, and his 
sigh arose. King of Croma, he said, is it because thou hast 
no son ? is it for the weakness of Fovar-gormo's arm that thy 
sighs ari!^e : I begin, my father, to feel the strength of my 
arm ; I have drawn the sword of my youth, and I have bent 
the bow. Let me meet this Rothmar, with the youths of 
Croma : let me meet him, O my father, for I feel my burn- 
ing soul. 
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And thoo shalt meet hhny I said, son of the aighdess Cro- 
thar ! But let others advance before thee, that I may hear the 
tread of thy feet at thy return ; for my eyes behold thee not, 
fiur-haired Fovar-gormo !— — He^ went ; he met the foe^ he 
fellt The foe advances towards Croma. He who slew my 
son is near, with all his pointed spears.. 

If a concise or nervoi)8 style be a beauty, tautolo- 
gy mast be a blemish ; and y^t writers, fettered by 
verse, are not saflBciently careful to avoid this slo- 
venly practice : they may be pitied, but they can? 
not be justified. Take for a specimen the follow- 
ing instances, from the best poet, for versification 
at least, that England has to boast of. 

High on his helm celestial lightnings play^ 
' His beamy shield emits a living ray, 
Th' unweary'd blaze incessant streams supplies, 
Like the red star that fires th' autumnal skies. 

IHad, ▼. 5. 

-Strength and omnipotence invest thy throne. 

Hiad, viiL 576. 

So silent fountains, from a rock's tall head* 
In sable streams soft trickling waters shed,. 

IHad, ix. 19. 

His clanging armour rung. 

ISad, xii. 94. 

Fear on their cheek, and horrid in their eye. 

JUadt XV. 4. 

The blaze of armour flashed against the day. 

lUad, xvii, 73$. 

As when the piercing blasts of Boreas blow. 

JSa4xix.380. 

And like the moon, the broad refulgent shield 
Biaz*d with lang rays, and gleam'd athwart the field. 

Iliady xix. 402. 

No— iconld our swiftness o*er the winds prevail, 
Or beat the pinions of the western gale, 
All were in vain ■ 

Miad, xix. 460. 

The humid sweat from every por« descends. 

lUad, xxUi. 829. 
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RectilDd&iit eJ^Uliete, sacli as hnmid in the iMt cita- 
tioQ, are by Qniillilian disallowed to orators ; but 
indulged to poets^^ becatise his favourite poeU^ ia 
a few instanctft, are redfteed to sMh epithets for 
the sake of versification ; for instaaee, Praia caniif 
aJMcant wruiniM ol HMace^ and liquiios f antes of 
VirgiL 

As aD apology for aoefa earelew expressiousy ifc 
may well aofllce^ that Pope^ im iobfiiitting to be a 
translatori aets below his geHi|]9- In atraHslalioD^ 
it is hard to require the saaie spirit or aecuraey^ 
that is ebeerfdlly bestowed M aa drigitial work* 
And to support the ^reputation of that authory I 
shall give some instances from Tirgil aiid Horace^ 
more faulty by redundancy than any of those above 
mentioned : 

Sxpe etiam immensum ccelo Tenit agmea aquaruni) 
£c Foedam f^loffieralfit t^tnpestMem imbribus atris 
Collectae ex aho nubes : ruit arduua ether, 
Et pluviA iDgenti aata Iseta, boomque laborea 
Diluit. 

Gwg. Ub. i. 322. 

Postquam altum tenuere ratesy nee jam ampliiis ullx 
Apparent terrae ; coeium undique et undique pontus : 
Turn mihi coemlauv supra eapnt astkit imber, 
Noetem bydmemque ferens : et inhorrult unda tfenebris. 

^HckL, lib. iii. 192. 
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Manabit ad plenum benigno 
Ruria honorum opulenta cornu. 

Bora$, Carm. Ub. i. 9de 17. 

Viderl^ fessos vomerem kiYcfraum boves^ 
Cello trahentes languido, 

HarcU. epod, ii. 63. 

Here I can luckily apply Horace's rule against 
himself: 



• L. vii:. cap. vl. sect. 
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Est brevitftte op?is, ut currat sentential netf se 
loofpediat verbis lassaa onerantibus anres. 

* * Satir. lOt, I, tat, x. 9- 

1 close tbis chapter with a carioa^ iiiqnirj. An • 
object^ however ugly to the eight, is far from being 
80 when represeiited by colours or by words. What 
is tbe caose of this diiSerence? With respeet to 
painting, the cause is obvions: a good picture, 
whatever the subject be^ is ag^eable by the plea- 
silre we take in imitation ; and this pleasure over- 
balancing the disagreeableness of (he subject, makes 
the picture upon the whole agreieable. With re- 
spect to the description of ani ugly object, the cause 
follows. To connect individoals in the social state, 
no particolar contributes more than language, by 
the power it possesses of an expeditions- communi- 
6aiion of Ihouelit, and a lively representation of 
transactions. But nature hath not been satisfied to 
recommend language by its utility merely : inde- 
pendent of utility, it is made susceptible of many 
beauties, which are directly felt, without any in- 
tervening reflection.* And this unfolds the mys- 
tery ; for the pleasure of language is so great, as 
in a lively description to overbalance the disagree- 
ableness of the image raised by it-f Tbis^ how- 
ever, is no encouragement to choose a disagreeable 
subject ; for the pleasure is incomparably greater 
where the subject and the description are both of 
them agreeable. 

The following description is upon the whole 
agreeable, though the subject described is in itself 
dismal : 

Nine times the space tiiat measures day and night 
To monal meny be tvith his horrid crew 
Lay tanqvish'd rolling in the £ery gulf) 
Confounded though immortal! but his doom 

^ See Chapter X VUI. t Sec Chupter II. Part ir. 
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ReseiVd'him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
.Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him; round he throws hi$ baleful eyes 
That witnesa'd huge afBiction and dismajr 
• MixM with obdurate pride and stead&st hate s 
At once 'as far as angels ken he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild : 
A dungeon horrible, on all sides round 
As one great furnace flani'd ; yet from those flamei 
Ko light) but father darkness visible 
Serv'd only to discover sights of wo, 
Hegions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all ; but torture without end 
Still urges, and fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed i 
Such place eternal justice had prepar'd 
For those rebellious. 

Paradi§e Lost, book i. L 50. 

An unnntDly depression of spirits in time of danger 
is not an agreeable sight ; and yet a fine descrip- 
tion or representation of it will be relished : 

JT. Richard. What must the King do now i must he 
submit ? 
The King shall do it : must he be deposM ? 
The king shall be contented : must he lose 
The name of King ? i* God's name, let it go t 
I'll give my jewels for a set of beads ; 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage ; 
My gay apparel, for an almsman's gown ; 
My figur'd goblets, for a dish of wo^d; 
My sceptre, for a palmer's walking-staff; 
My subjecu, for a pair of carved saints; 
And my large kingdom for a little grave ; 
A little, little grave ;— — — an obscure grave. 
Or, ]^'U be bury'd in the King's highway; 
Some way of common tread, where subjects' feet 
May hourly trample on their sovereign's head; 
For on my heart they tread now, whilst I live; 
And bury'd once> why not upon my head ? 

lUiihard IL Act UI. S^ 6. 

Objects that strike terror in a spectator, bave in 
poetry and painting a fine effect. The picture by 
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raising a slight emotion of terror^ agitates the 
mind ; and in that condition every beauty makes a 
deep impression. May not contrast heighten the 
pleasure, by opposing our present security to the 
danger of encountering the object represented ? 



• The other fthape^ 



If shape it might be caU'dy that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, Jointf or Umb ; 
Or substance might be caU'a that shadow seem*d| 
For each seem'd either ; black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart. 

PartuUte Loth ^ook li. /. 666. 



> Now storming fury rose. 



And clamour such aa heard in heaven till now 
Was never : arms on armour clashing bray'd 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Ol brazen chariots rag'd ; dire was the noi^e 
Of conflict : overhead the dismal hiss % 
Of fiery darts in flaming voUies flew. 
And flying vaulted either ho^t with fire. 
So under fiery cope together rushed 
Both battles main, with ruinous assault 
And inextinguishable rage : all heaven 
Resounded ; and had earth been then, all eartii 
Had to her centre shook. 

PflTdkliM Lot, book vi. I 207^ 

Ghoot. ' But that I am Ibrbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison«hoose, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would barrow up thy soul, freeae thy young blood. 
Make thy two eyes, like ^tars, start from their spheres^ 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part. 
And each particular hair to stand on end^ 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine : 
But this eternal blazon must not be- 
To-ears of flesh und bieod* 

MamUt, Act I. 8c. S. 

Gratiano. Poor Deademona! I'm glad thy father's 
dead ; 
Thy match was mortal to hlaa ; and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain. Did he live now. 
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This d(^lit would make h}m do a desperate turn : 
Yea, curse h'u better angel from his eidei 
And fall to reprobation. 

OtheUe, MtY. Se. S* 

Objects of honor mast be expected from the forcr 
going theory ; for no description, however lively^ 
is sufficient to overbalance the disgust raised even 
by the idea of such objects. Every thing horrible 
ought therefore to be avoided in a description. Nor 
is this a severe law ; the poet will avoid such scenes 
for his own sake, as well as for that of his reader; 
and to vary his descriptions, nature affords plenty 
of objects that disgust us in some degree without 
raising horror. I am obliged therefore to condemn 
the picture of Sin' in the second book of JParadise 
Lost^ though a masterly performance : the original 
would be a horrid spectacle ; and the horror is not 
much softened in the copy : 



> Pensive here I sat 



Alone ; but long I sat not, till mf womb, 
Pregnant by thee, and now excessive grown. 
Prodigious ynotioo felt and rueful throes. 
At last this odious offspring whom thou seest, 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way, 
Tore through my entrails, that with fear and pain 
Distorted, all my nether shape thus grew 
TransfbrAn'd ; but he my inbred enemy 
Forth issu'd, brandishing his fatal dart, 
Made to destroy : I fied, and cry'd out Death ; 
Hell trembrd at the hideous name, and sigh'd 
From all her caves, and back resounded Oc^^tb. 
I ded ; but he pursu'd, (though morof it seems^ 
Inflam'd ^itfa lust than rage,) and swifter far, 
Me overtook, his mother all diam^y'd, 
And in embraces forcible and foul 
Ingendring, with me, of that rape begot 
These yelling monsters that with ceaseless cry 
Surround me$ as thou saw'st, hourly cdnceiv'd 
And hourly bomi With sorrow infinite 
To me ; for when they list, into the womb 
That bred them they tetum, and howl and gnaw ' ' 
My bowels^ their repast; then hurstiog fprth» 



Afresh with conscious terrors vex me ro«md; 
That rest or intermission Done 1 find. 
Before mine eyes in opposition sits 
Grim Death, my son and foe, who sets them on. 
And me bis parent woald full soon devour 
For want of other prey, but that he knows. 
His end with mine involv'd ; and knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morsel, and bis baney 
"Whenever that shall be. 

Btok ii. L 777. 

lago's character in the tragedy of Othellojia iDsuf- 
ferably monetrous and satanical : not even Shak- 
qieare's masterly hand can make the pictare agree- 
able. 

Thongb the objects introdaced in the following 
scenes are not altogether so horrible as^in is in 
Milton's description ; yet with every person of.de* 
licaey^ disgust will be the prevailing emotion : 

■ Strophades Graio stant nomine diets 
Insulae lonio in magno: quas dira Celaenoy 
Harpyixque colunt aliae : Phineia postquam 
Clausa domus, me^isasque metu liquere priores. 
Tristius baud illis monstrum, nee savior ulla 
Pestis et ira Dedm Sty^iis sese extulit undis, 
Virginei volucrum vultus, foedissiroa ventris / 
Proluvies, uncsque manus, et pallida semper 
Ora fame. 

Hue ubi delati portus intravimus : ecce 
Laeta boum passim campis armenta videmus, 
Cap.rigenumque pecus, nullo custode, per herbas. 
Irruimus ferro, et Divos ipsumque vocamus 
In prxdam partemque Jovem : tunc littore curvo 
Extruimusque toros, dapibusque epularaur opimis. 
At subi'tae horrifico lapsu de montibus adsunt 
Harpyiae : et magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas : 
Diripiuntque dapes, contactuque omnia foedant 
Immundo: turn vox tetrum dira inter odorem. 

JBneid, lib. lii. 310. 

Sum patria ex Ithaca, comes infelicis Ulyssei, 
Nomen Achemenides : Trojam, genitore Adamasto 
Paupere (mansissetque utinam fortuna !) profectus. 
Hie me, dum trepidi crurlelia iimina linquunt, 

Vofc. II. M m 
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Immesnores aodi vwto Cf otofus in antro 
Deseruere. Domus sanie dapibuaque cmentis, 
Intus opaca, ingens : ipse arduus, altaque pulsat 
Sidera: (DU^taleni terria avertite pesiem), 
Nee visu iacilia, nee dictu affabilis ulli. 
Viaceribus miaeraruni) et aanguine Teacitur ajtro. 
Vidi egomety duo de nutnero eum corpora nostroy 
Prenfii manu magnay medio resupinua in antro, 
Frangeret ad aaxum, aanieque aaperaa natarent 
Lhnina : vidi atro eum membra fluentia tabo 
Mand6rety et tepidi tremerent aub dentibus artus. 
Haud impune quidem : nee talia paasua Ulyaiseay 
Obiituave aui est Ithacua diacrimine tanto. 
Nam aimul expletua dapibua, Vinoque aepultus 
Cervicem inflexam posuit, jacuitque per antrum 
Immensua, aaniem eructans, ac frustra eruento 
Per aomnum commizta mero ; hoa magna precati 
Numina, aortitique vieesy und undique eircum 
Fundimury et telo lumen terebramus acuto 
Ingenty quod torra solum sub fronte latebat. 

JBrmd^ Itb. iii. 61S. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Epic and Dramatic Composition. 

TfiAGEDT differs not from the epic in tub* 
stance : in both the same ends are pursued^ name- 
ly, instruction and amusement; and in both the 
same mean is employed^ namely, imitation of hu* 
man actions. They differ only in the manner of 
imitating : epic poetrj employs narration ; tragedy 
represents its facts as passing in our sight : in the 
former, ,the poet introduces himself as an historian ; 
in the latter, he presents his actors, and never him* 
aelf.* 

This difference regarding form only, may be 
thought slight : hut the effects it occasions, ai:e by 
no meaiis so ; for what we see makes a deeper im^ 

* The dialogue in « dramAtic composition distinguishes it so 
clearly from other compositions, that no writer has thought it ne- 
cessary to search for any other distingtiishing mark. But much use* 
less labour has been bestowed* to distinguish an epic poem by some 
peculiar mark. Bossu defines it to be, " A composition in verse, in* 
** tended to form the manners by instructions disguised under tlie al- 
" legories of an important action ;" which exclu&s eveiy epic poem 
founded upon real facts, and perhaps includes several of JEsop's fa* 
bles. Voltaire reckons verse so essential, as for that siagle reason 
to exclude tlie adventures of Telemachus. See his Eway vptn Epic 
Poetry. Others, affected with substance more than with form, hesi- 
tate not to pronounce that poem to be epic— It is not a l^le divert- 
ing: to see so many profound critics hunting for what it not : they 
take lor granted, without the least foundation, that there must be 
some precise criterion to distinguish epic poetry from every other 
species of writing. Ljiterary compositions run into each otber^ pre* 
cisely like colours : in their strong tints they are easily distinguisbeds 
but are susceptible of so much variety, and of so many different 
forms, that we never can say where one species ends and another be- 
gins. As to the general taste, there is little reason to doubts that a 
work where heroic actions are related in an elevated stylet wiU, with- 
out farther requisite, be detmed an epic poem. 
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pression than what we learn from others. A nar- 
rative poem is a story told by another : facts and 
incidents passing npon the stage^ come under onr 
own observation ; and are beside much enlivened 
by action and gesture, expressive of many senti- 
ments beyond the reach of words* 

A dramatic composition has another property^ 
independent altogether of action ; which is^ that it 
makes a deeper impression than narration : in the 
former, persons express their own sentiments ; in 
the latter, sentiments are related at second hand. 
For that reason, Aristotle, the father of critics^ 
lays it down as a rule, That in an epic poem, the 
author ought to take every opportunity of intro- 
ducing his actors, and of confining the narrative 
part within the narrowest bounds.^ Homer un- 
derstood perfectly the advantage of this method ; 
and his two poems abound in dialogue. Lncan 
runs to the opposite extreme, even so far as to stuff 
his Pharsalia with cold and languid reflections; 
the merit of which he assumes to himself, and 
deigns not to share with his actors. Nothing can 
be more injudiciously timed, than a chain of such 
reflections, which suspend the battle of Pharsalia 
after the leaders bad made their speeches^ and the 
two armies are ready to engage.f 

Aristotle, regarding the fable only, divides tra- 
gedy into simple and complex:: but it is of greater 
moment^ with respect to dramatic as well as epic 
poetry, to found a distinction upon the different 
ends attained by such compositions. A poem, whe- 
ther dramatie or epic, that has nothing in view but 
to move the pasnions and to exhibit pictures of vir- 
tue and vice, may be distinguished by the name of 
gathetie : but where a story is purposely contrived 



• Poet. Chapter XXV. Sect ?i. 
t Lib. vli. from line 385 to line 460. 
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to illiiiitrate«80iB6 monA truths by showing that du- 
orderly pasuoos naturally lead to external misfor- 
tanet; sach composkion may be denominated fno^ 
ral.* Betide making a deeper impression tbaa 
cap be done ,by cool reasoning, a moi^ poem does 
not fall short of reasoning in affording conviction : 
the natoral connexion of vice with misery, and of 
yirtne with happiness, may be illnstrated by stat* 
ing a fact as well as by urging an argomeot. Let 
ns assume, for example, the following moral troths; 
that. discord among the chiefs renders ineffectoal 
all common measures ; and that the consequences 
of a sligbtly^foonded quarrel, fostered by pride 
and arrogance, are no less fatal than those of the 
grossest injury : these truths may be inculcated, 
by the quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles 
at the sieg9 of Troy. If facts or circumstances be 
wanting, such as tend to rouse the turbulent pas- 
eions, they most be invented ; but no accidental 
Dor unascoontable event ou^t to be admitted; for 
the necessary or probable connexion between vice 
and misery is not learned from any events but what 
are natorally occasioned by the characters and pae- 
unns of the persons represented, acting in such 
and such circumstances. A real event of whick 
we see not the cause, may afford a lesson, upon the 
presumption that what hath bapp^ied may again 
happen : but this cannot be inferred from a story 
that is known to be a fiction. 
Many are the gpod effecte of such compositioas« 

. * The same distinction is applicable to that sort of fable wfiich if 
said to!>ethe invention of iEsop. A moral, it is true, is b}- all cri- 
tica oiisidered as essential lo such a fable. But nothing is more 
comiBim than to be led blindly by authority; for of the numerous 
collections I have seen, the fables that clearly inculcate a moral, 
'i6ake a very small part. In many fables, indeed, proper pictures of 
virtue and vice are exhibited : but the bulk of these coUeciions con- 
vey no instruction, nor afford any amusement beyond wbst ascbild re* 
iDeives in reading an ordinary story. 
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A pathetic compMition, whtiher epic or dmnatie^ 
teoils to a habit of virtue^ by exciting ua to do 
what is right, and restraining ua from what ia 
wroDg."^ Ita frequent pictnrea of hiunan woea, 
produce^ bcaide, two effects extremely salutary : 
they trnprove our sy mpathy, and fortify us to bear 
oar dvn roisfortanes. A moral composition ob^rioas- 
ly produces the same good eflbcts^ because by beiog 
iBwal it ceaseth not to be pathetic : it esjoys be* 
aide an excellence peculiar to itself; for it tiot only 
improvea the heart as above mentioned, bat itk* 
airucts tlie head by the moral it contains. I cannot 
imagine any entertainment more suited to a rational 
beings than a work thus happily illustrating sonu 
moral truth : where a number of persons of difi- 
C^ent characters are engaged in an important ac«^ 
tian, some retanltng« others promoting, the great 
catastrophe : kind where there is dignity of stjrie 
aa well a« of matter. A work of tiiat kind iMta 
wn sympathy at command ; and can put in motioa 
tbe whole train of tiie social affections : nor curio* 
aity ia some scenes is excited, in others gratiflad ; 
and our delight is consommated at the close, upon 
finding, from the characters and situatioM exbihit^ 
ed at tbe oommeacement, that every incident down 
to the final catastrophe is natural, and that the 
whole in conjunction make a regular chaM of causa 
and effects. 

Considering that an epic and a dramatic poem 
am tte same in tnbstance, and have the si^me aim 
or end, one will readily imagine, that subjects pro- 
per for the one must be equally proper for the 
other. But considering their difference as to form^ 
there will be found reason to correct that conjec- 
ture at least in some degree. Many subjects may 
indeed be treated with equal advantage in either 

•See Chapter II. Vuril Sect. 4- 



form f but the snbjeets are still more numerous for 
which they are not equally qaalifled ; and there are 
subjects proper for the one^ and not for the other. 
To give some slight notion of the difference^ as 
there is ne room here for enlarging upon every arti- 
ele^ I observe^ that dialogue is better quali&ed for 
expressing sentiments, and narrative for displaying 
facts. Heroism, magnanimity, undaunted courage, 
and other elevated virtues, figure best in action : 
tender passions, and the whole tribe of sympathetic 
aff^ections, figure best in sentiment It clearly fol- 
lows, that tender passions are more peculiarly, the 
province of tragedy, grand and heroic actions of 
epic poetry.* I have no occasion to say more upon 
the epic, considered as peculiarly adapted to cer« 
taio, subjects. But as dramatic subjects are more 
complex, I must take a narrower view of them ; 
which I do the inore willingly, in order to clear a 
point involved in great obscurity by critics. 

In the chapter of Emotions and Passionsf it is 
occasionally shown, that the sul>ject best fitted for 
tragedy is where a man has himself been the cause 
of his misfortune ; not so as to be deeply gnilty, 
nor altogether innocent: the misfortune must be 
occasioned by a fault incident to human nature, and 
therefore in some degree venial. Such misfortunes 
call forth the social affections, and warmly interest 
the spectator. An accidental misfortune, if not 
extremely singular, doth not greatly move our pity : 
the person who suffers, being innocent, is freed 
from the greatest of all torments, that anguish of 
mind which is occasioned by remorse : 

* In Racine tender lentitnents prerul ; in CornelUe^ grand and 
heroic manners. Henice ckarljr the preference of tke former before 
the latter* at dramatic poets. Comeille would bare fi^^urad bettct 
in an heroic poem. 

t Part IT. 
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Poco64tinesta 
L'aitrui fortuoa 
Quando Don resta 
Ragione alcuna 
Nc di pcntirsi, nfedarrosir.* 

An atrocioQs criminal, on the other hand, who ^ 
brings misfortunea upon himself^ exciies little pitj/> ' 
for a different reason : bis remorse^ it is true^ ag« 
gravates his distress^ and swells the first emotions 
of pity; but these are immediately blaoted by our 
hatred of bim as a criminal. Misfortunes that are 
not innocent^ nor highly criminal^ partake the ad- 
vantages of each extreme : they are attended with 
remorse to embitter the distress^ which raises our 
pity to a height ; and th^ slight indignation we have 
at a venial faolt, detracts not sensibly from our nity. 
The happiest of all subjects accordingly for raising 
pity, is where a man of integrity falls into a great 
misfortune by doing an action that is innocent, but 
which, by some singular means is conceived by him 
to be criminal : his remorse aggravates his dis- 
tress ; and our compassion^ unrestrained by indig- 
nation^ knows no bounds. Pity comes thus to be 
the ruling passion of a pathetic tragedy ; and by, 
proper representation^ may be raised to a height 
scarce exceeded by any thing felt in real life. A 
moral tragedy takes in a larger field ; as it not only 
exercises our pity, but raises another passion^ 
which, though selfish, deserves to be cherished 
equally with the social affection. The passion I 
have in view is fear or terror ; for when a misfor- 
tune is the natural consequence of some wrong bias 
in the temper, every spectator who is conscious of 
such a bias in himself, takes the alarm, and dreads 
his falling into the same misfortune : and by the 
emotion of fear or terror, frequently reiterated in 
a variety of moral tragedies^ the spectators are 
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pot Qpoa tbeir gaar4 against the ditiorderB of 
passion. 

The commentators upon A^ristotle^ and other cri- 
tics, have be^n much gravelled about the account 
given of tragedy by that author ; <* That, by 

' *^ means of pity and terror, it refines or purifies ia 
^^ us all sort$ of passion.'^ But no one who has a 
clear conception of the end and effects of a good ^ 
tragedy^ can have any diflBculty about Aristotle'i 
meaning: our pity is engaged for the persons re* 
presented ; and our terror is upon our own account, 
^ty indeed is here made to stand for all the sym* 
pathetic emotions^ because of these it is the capitaL 
There can be no doubt that our sympathetic emo- 

.tions are refined or improved by daily exercise f 
mud in what manner our other passions are reftntid 
by terror, I have just now said. One thing is cer* 
tain, that no other meaning can justly be given to 
the foregoing doctrine than that now mentioned «{ 
apd that it was really Aristotle's meaning, appeare 
from his 13th chapter, where he ilelivers several 
propositions conformable to the doctrine as here 
explained* These, at the same time, I take liberty 
to mention ; because, as far as authority can go, 
they confirm the foregoing reasoning about sol^cte 
proper for tragedy. The first proposition is, That 
it being the province of tragedy to excite pity and 
terror, an innocent person falling into adversity 
ought never to be the subject. ^ This proposition is 
a necessary consequence of his doctrine as ex^ 
plained : a subject of that nature may indeed ex* 
cite pity and terror; but in the former in an infe* 
rior degree, and the latter no degree for mcnral iii* 
atruction. The second pproposition is. That tba 
history of a wicked person in a chang^ from mise* 
ry to happiness, ought not to be represented. It 
excites neither terror nor compassion, nor ir agree- 
able in any respect. The third b, That the mis- 
VoL. IL N n 
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#«rtanes of a>wicked person ougbt not to be repre. 
sented. Such representatiou may be agreeable in 
tiome measore upon a principle of justice : but it 
will not move our pity ; nor any degree of terror, 
except in those of the same vicious disposition with 
<the person represented* The last proposition is, 
T4tat the only character fit for representation lies 
In the middle, neither eminently good nor eminent- 
1y bad ; where the misfortune is not the enbct of 
^liberate vice, but of some involuntary fault as 
^nr author expresees it.^ The only objection I 
find to Aristotle's account of tragedy^ is, that he 
•eMftnes it within too narrow bonnils, by refusing 
luteiittance to the pathetic kind : for if terror be 
essential to tragedy, no represeutaUon deserves 
that name but the moral kind^ where the misfor^ 
tunes exhibited are caused by a wrong balance o^ 
mind, or some disorder in the Internal conetitution i 
«och misfortunes always enggest moral instruction ; 
«nd by «iioh misfortunes only, can terror be excit. 
kd for our improvement. 

Thus Aristotle's four propositions above meat 
tfoned relate solely to tragedies of the moral kind. 
Those of the pathetic kind, are not confined with% 
In so narrow limits : subjects fitted for the theatre, 
are not in such plenty as to make us reject innocent 
miiforttines which rouse our. sympathy, though they 
tnculcate no moral. With respect Indeea to sub*, 
jects of that kind> it may be doubted, whether the 
eonclttsiiMi ought not always to be fiirtunate. Where 
a persom of integrity is represented as sufiTering to 
the end under mislertifnes purely accidental, vra 
dofmrl discontented, and with some obscure sense 
9t injualice : ftir seldom is Atan so submisisive to 
Ifravidenee, as nol to revolt against the tyranny 

^ If any MI9 can be a«ii«9d vKh » grfT« difoeuive wli^h |IN^ 
mUeth mucb an4 perforoit nolhin^, I reier to BruCQoy in hia 7Wlr» 
OreCf Prciimmarr d»»C0Hrte on the origin of Tfaged>% 
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and vexations of blttid chance ; be will be tempU. 
ed to aay^ This ooght not to be. Chance^ giving 
hn impression of anarchy and misrule^ produces 
always a damp upon the mind. I give for an ex- 
ample the Romeo and Juliet of Shakspeare^ where 
the fatal catastrophe is occasioned by Friar Lau- 
rence's coming to the monument a minute too liUe : 
we are vexed at the unlucky chance, and go away 
dissatisfied. Such impressions, which ought not 
to be cherished, are a sufficient reason for exclud- 
ing stories of that kind from the theatre. The mis- 
iwlanes of a virtuous persoi^ arising from necessa- 
ry eaoses or from a chain of unavoidable circum^' 
stances, are considered in a different light. Are- 
galar chain of causes and effects directed by th(S 
general laws of nature^ never fails to suggest th|$ 
hand of ![^ovidenee ; to which we submit without 
resentmenty being conscious that submission is out 
doty.* For that reason, we are not disgusted with 
ike distresses of Voltaire's Mariamne, though re^ 
Rubied on her till her death, without the least 
faolt or failing on her part : her misfortunes aro 
Owing to a cause extremely natural^ and not nnfre^ 

Jinent, the jealousy of a barbarous hnsband. Tba 
ate of Desdemona, in the Moor of Venice, affect^ 
OS in the same manner. We are not so easily re ^ 
eonciledto the fate of Cordelia in ICing Lear: the 
causes of her misfortune are by no means so evi- 
dent^ as to exchide the gloomy notion of chance* 
In short, a perfect character suffering under misfor- 
tunes, is qualified for being the subject of a pathe« 
fie tragedy, provided chance be excluded. Nor is 
a perfect character altogether inconsistent with a 
Moral tragedy : it may successfully be introduced 
in an onder-part, if the ehief place be occupied by 
an imperfect ebaraeter^ from which a moral can bo 

* See En^ys on th« Priikci|i)ci of Morality > «djt. ii. p. 391. 
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drawn. This is the case of Desdemona and Mft- 
rtamne *JQst mentioned ; and it is the case of Mb- 
nimia and BelvidtTa, in Otway^s two tragedie^^ 
the Orphan^ and Venice Jhreserved. 

I bad an early opportunity to unfold a curioni 
doctrine, That fable operates on out passions, by 
representing its erents as passing in our sights and 
by deluding us into a conviction of reality.^ Hence^ 
hi epie and dramatic compositions^ every circum* 
stance ought to be employed that may promote the 
delusion ; such as the borrowing from history some 
noted event, with the addition of circomstancet 
that may answer the author's purpose : the pridci- 
pal facts are known to be true; and we are dis* 

E)sed to extend our belief to every circuii\stance. 
ut in choosing a subject that makes a figure in 
history, greater precaution is necessary than where 
the whole is a Action. In the latter case there it 
fttU scope for invention: the author is under no 
restraint otiier Mian that the characters and incidents 
be just copies of nature. But wh^re the story is 
founded on truths no circumstances most be added^ 
but such as connect naturally with what are knowtf 
to be true ; history may be supplied^ but must not 
be contradicted : further, the sutrject chosen must 
be distant in time, or at least in place; for the &• 
niiliarity of recent persons and events ought to be 
avoided. Familiarity ought more especially to be 
avoided in an epic poem, the peculiar character of 
which is dignity and elevation : modem inannera 
make no figure in such a poem.f 

* Chapter U. Part i. Sect. 7- 

I I would not from tkis •bsenration be thottglit to undertalae mo- 
dern manners. The rougbneM aii4 impetnoaiUr.of ancient mannert, 
may be better fitted for an epic poem, without being belter fitted for 
aoeiety. Eut without regard to that cii-cumstanee* it is tlje fmmtli*- 
rity of modern mannen that unqualifies them for a lofty subject. 
The dignity of ouviMresent manners, will be better undcratoodta 
future ages, when they tre no tonger faadlbr. 
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After Yoltairey no writer, it is probable^ will 
tbink of rearing an epic poem upon a recent- event 
in the history of his own boontry. But an event of 
that kind ir perhaps not altogether unqaaiifieii for 
tragedy : it was admitted in Greece ; and Shak- 
speare has employed it snccessfolly in several of 
bis pieces. One advantage it possesses above flc« 
tion, that of more readily engaging our belief^ whieh 
tends above any other circa instance to raise our 
sympathy. The scene of Comedy is generally laid 
at home ; familiarity is no objection ; and we are 
peculiarly 'sensible of the ridicule of our own man- 
ners. 

After a proper subject is chosen^ the dividing it 
into parts requires some art. The eondosion of a 
book in an epic poem^ or of an act in a play, can- 
Bot be altogether arbitrary ; nor be intended for so 
slight a purpose as to make the parts of equal 
length. The supposed panse at the end of every 
book, and the real pause at the end of every act^ 
ought always to coincide with 'some pause in the 
action. In this respect, a dramatic or epic poem 
ought to resemble a sentence or period in language^ 
divided into members that are distinguished from 
each other by proper paases; or it ought to resem- 
ble a piece of music, having a full close at the end^ 
preceded by imperfect closes that contribute to the 
melody. Every act in a dramatic poem ought 
therefore to close with some incident that makes a 
pause in the action ; for otherwise there can be no 
pretext for interrupting the representation : it would 
be absurd to break off in the very heat of action ; 
againat which every one would exclaim : the ab« 
surdity still remains where the action relents, if 
it be not actually suspended for some time. This 
role is also applicable to an epic poem : though in 
it a deviation from the role is less remarkable ; be- 
cause it is in the reader's power to hide the absur- 
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dity, by proceeding instantly to another book. Tbe 
flrst book of Paradise Lost ends without any close, 

Esifector imperfect: it breaks off abruptly , where 
atan, seated on his throne^ is prepared to ha- 
rmngne the convocated host of the fallen angels ; 
and the second book begins with the speech. MiK 
ton seems to have copied the JEneid, of which the 
two llrst books are divided much in the same man- 
ner. Neither is there any proper pause at the end 
of the fifth book of the uKneid. There is no pro* 
per paose at the end of the seventh book of Para- 
due Loetf nor at the end of the eleventh. In the 
Iliad^ little attention is given to this rule. 

This branch of the subject shall be closed with 
M general rule, That action being the fundamental 
part of every composition whether epic or drama* 
ticy the sentiments and tone of language ought to 
be tobservient to the action, so as to appear natu- 
ml, and proper for the occasion. The application 
nf this mle to our modern plays, would reduce the 
bnlk of them to a skeleton.* 

***£!! g^^al, tl 7 a beaucoup de discoura et peu d'actioii tur la 
acene Francoise. Quelqa'un disoit en aortant d^une piece de Oenia ht 
Tiraii» Je n*ai rien vu, mais ^al entendu force paroles. Voila ce qu'om 
peot 4ire en sorunt dea pieces Fraacotses. Racine et Comeille, avec 
tout Icur g^nie, ne sonteux-mimes que des parleutt ; et kur auccea* 
aeur est le premier qui, k l^miutlon dea An^rlois, att w4 nettr* 
^iielqiMibia t« scene en repi^senution. CoSMHun^ment tout se pass* 
en beiaoz dialogues bien agenc^, bien ronilans, ou V^n voit d'abord 
que le premier soin de ehaque interlocuteur est toujoura oelui de 
triller. Presqoe tout s^enonce en maxtmes gp^n^ralea. Quelque »git^s 
quails puissent ^tre, iks songent toujours plus au public qu*i eux 
iD^mes; une sentence leur coute moins qu'uD sentiment; lea pieces 
de ftactfie et de MoHere ezcept^es, le j€ est presque aussi scrupu- 
leusefBiSnt banni de la scene Frsncoiae que des Merita de Fort Royals 
•t tea passions humaines, aussi modestes que rhumilit^ Chr^tienne» 
n*f parlent jamaia que par en. U y a encore one oertaine digfiit6 m*» 
mieriie ds&a la geste et dsns le pfopos, qui ne permit jsmaiaa la paa* 
a'lon de parler exact eotent son laogusf^e, ni i Pauteur de revet ir son 
personage, et de se transporter au lieu de la scene » mala le tient 
toujours enchain^ sor le theatre, et sous les ytfux des spectateurs. • 
Aussi les situations les plus vives ne lui fbnt-elles jsmaia oublier ua 
bel arrangement de phrases, ni des attitudee €Mgantesi et si lede- 
mpoir luiplonge an poigiiard dans leecetir, non content d'obaerver 
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. After carrying on together epic end dranatic 
compositions^ I skiaU mention circunetances peeu« 
fiar to each $ beginning wilh the epic kind. Ju a 
ibeatrieal entertainment^ which employs both the 
eye and the ear^ it wonld be a gross absurdity, to 
tntroduee upon the stage superior beings in a visi» 
hie shape. There is no place for such objectioai 
in an epic poem; and BoileaU|^ with many othw 
eritics, declaroB strongly for that sort of madhineiy 
in an epic poem. But waving authority, which is 
apt to impose upon the jadgmeat, let oa draw what 
light we can from reason. I begin with a prelimi- 
nary remark. That this matter is but iadistinotly 
handled by critics : the poetical privilege of ani» 
mating insensible otjects for enlivening & deserip^ 
tion, is very different from what is termed machu 
neryj wheite deities, angels, devils, or other super* 
natural powers, are introduced aa refil personages, 
mixing in the action, and contributii^ to the catas* 
tropbe; and yet these are constantly jumbled toge* 
tfaer in the reasomog. The former is founded oa 
a natural principle ;t hot xan the latter claim tha 
fame authority ? far from it ; nothing is more un* 
natural. Its effects, at the same time, are deplo^ 
rable. First, it gives an air of fiction to the whole; 
atid prevents that impression of reality, whieh is 
requisite to interest our affections, and to move our 
fMlBslons.j: This of iteelf is sufficient to explode 
machinery, whatever entertainment it may afford 
to readers of a fantastic taste or irregular imagina* 
tion. And, next, were it poasible, hy disguisiog 
the Action, to delude us into a notion of realitv, 
which I think ean hardly be $ an insuperaUe obi^ 

kt diSocnee en tmcbant eonue Poliaene, H ne tombe pointy lad^c«noe 
ie maintientdebout apr^s samort, et tons ceuxqui vienoent d'ezpiTer 
1^ retournent riiHtsnt d^bpres »ur leurt jambey.** Btmwetm. 

* Third Part of hb Art of Poetry. 

t Glupiv XX. Sect. 1. t SosObKpter If; Part i. Sect, n 
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Jtetiim wottM still remaio^ that the aim or end of 
an epic poem ean never be attained in any perfect* 
.tion, wtere machinery is introduced ; for an evi- 
dent reason, tbatTirtuons emotions cannot be raised 
anccessfdlly, bot by the actions of those who are 
endued with passions and affections like oar own, 
thai is, 1^ hnman actions : and as for moral in- 
atructioot it is clear, that none can be drawn from 
beings who act not upon. the same principles with 
us. A fable in ^sop's manner is no objeetbn to 
this reasoning: his lions, balls, and goats, are 
truly men in disguise : they act and feel in every 
respect as human beings ; and the moral we draw 
is founded on that supposition. Homer, it is true, 
introduces the gods inio his fable : but the religion 
of bis country authorised that liberty ; it being an 
Article in the Grecian creed, chat the gods often in- 
terpose visibly and bodily in human affairs, I mast, 
however, observe, that Homer's deities do no ho- 
nour to his poems: ictions that transgress the 
bounds of natuits, seldom have a good effect; they 
may inflame the imagination for a moqient, bot will 
not. be rdished by any person of a correct taste. 
Tliey may be of some use to the lower rank of wri- 
ters ; but an author of genius has much finef mate* 
rials of Nature^s production, for elevating his sab* 
ject, and making it interesting. 

One would be apt tp think, that Boileau, de- 
elaring for the Heathen deities as above, intended 
them only for embellishing the diction: but un^ 
luckily he banishes angels and devils, who un- 
doubtedly make a figure in poetic language, equal 
to the Heathen deities. Boileau, therefore, by 
pleading for the latter in opposition to the former, 
certainfy meant, if he had any distinct meaning| 
that the Heathen deities may be introduced as ao* 
tors. And, in fact, he himself is guilty of that 
glaring absurdity, where it is not so pardonable M 



kk AH epic ppe«. Ii| hk ods upon the taking of 
Namur he demands with a aopi eeriow^ eminter 
nauee^ fvheibbr the walls weve baiU by A.pollo or 
Sf eptiHi^ ? as^l in reUtiog the p«9^4ige of the Bhine, 
^nnp l&7^f he describes the god of that river as 
fisbupg with all his might to oppose the French 
monarch j which is confouadi«g fiction with reality 
at 4 strange rate. The Freneh writers in general 
Ttm iete this errpr : wonderful jthe effsct of eustoni> 
to hide from tbem how ridieulous such fiotions 
ase! 

Tiiat tbb is aenpital error in thi Gierwalemm^ 
Uberata$ Tfisfo'e greatest admirers mtast acknpw* 
ledge : a situation can never be intricate^ 9or the 
reader ever in pain about the catastrophe, as long 
IMi jthere is an angel, devil^ or musician, to lend a 
kel|^ng hand. Voltaire, in his essay upon epic 
poetry^ t^Vking qf the Phargaliay observes jodi- 
eiously, '^^ That the pi^ximity of time, the noto* 
^^ riety of events, t4)e character of the age, en* 
^ ligh)tened and political, joined with the sotidjlty 
^^ of JUican't . wbiectSy deprived him oi poeticid 
^f fiqtion-^^ Is ii not amaxii^, that a critic who te%m 
eons so justly with respect, to others, can be so 
blind with re^^pec^t^ to himself? Voltaire, not sa. 
tisfted to esMrich hi^ language with images drawn 
from invisible and superior beings, introduces them 
into the action : in the sixth canto of the Henriade^ 
fit. Louis appears in.persnfl, and terrifies the sol« 
diers ; in the seventh canto, St. Louis sends the 
god of Sleep to Henry ; and, in the tenth, the de- 
mons of Discord, Fanatieiam, War, &c. assist Au- 
male in a single combat with Turenne, end are 
driven away by a good angel brandishing the 
pword of God. To blend such fictitious person* 
ages in the same action with mortals^ makes e had 
figure at any rate ; and is intolerable io a history 

VOJL. U. O o 
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80 recent as that of Henry lY • But peifectioii is 
not the lot of man.^ 

I have tried serious reasonlBj^ upon this sub- 
ject; hot ridicule, I suppose, will be found a more 
successful weapon, which Addison has lapplied in 
an elegant manner : ^< Whereas the time of a ge- 
^< neral p^ace is, in all appearante, drawingnear ; 
^^ being informed that there are several ingenious 
^< persons who intend to show their talents an so 
^^ happy an occasion, and being willing, aa much 
^' as in me lies, to prevent that effusion of neti* 
^< sense, which we have good cause to apprehend ; 
^* I do hereby strictly require every person who 
^^ shall write on this subject, to temember that he 
^* is a Christian, and not to sacriftee his catechism 
^* to his poetry. In order to it, I do expect of him^ 
^ in the first place, to make his own poem, without 
^< depending upon Phcebusfor any patt of it, or 
^< ^calling out for aid upon any of the muses by 
^^ name. I do liketivise positively forbid the send- 
^f ing of Mercury with any particular message or 
^ despatch relating to ttie peace ; and shall by no 
^^ means suffer Minerva to take upon her the^ shape 
*< of any plenipotentiary concerned in this great 
^^ work. 1 do further declare, that I shall not aU 
^■^low the destinies to have had an hsmd ib the 

* When I commenced author, my aim wbb to amuse, and peAap* 
to instruct, but n«ver to give pain* 1 -accoffdiiifflv avoided every 
living author, till the Henriade occurred to me as the best instance 
I could find for illustrntingthe doctrine in the text ; and I yielded to 
the temptation, judging* that my iligbC criticisme would never reacU 
M. de Voluire. Tbey have however reached him ; and have, aa I am 
informed, stirred up some resentment. I am afflicted at this infor* 
mation; for what title have I to wound the mtfldmore than the body? 
It would betide ahow ingratituik to a celebratod writer* who is high^ 
ly entertainingi and who has bestowed on me many a delicious mor- 
sel. My only excuse for giving oflfence is, that it wai undeii«)ed i 
lor to plead that the ceneute if just» is no ex<t^we. As the offence 
was public, I take this opportunity to make the apology equally so. f 
iK>pe it win be'satisfactory : perhaps not.—*! o#e it however ^ my 
pwn character. 
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i^ dkaihs of the several ihowands who have been 
*' slain in the late war ; being of opinion that all 
^ 8Qch deaths may be well accounted for by the 
<' Ghridtian system of powder and ball. I do 
'< therefore strictly forbid the fates to cut the thread 
^' of man^s life upon any pretence whatsoever, un- 
^^ less it be for the sake of the rhyme. And whereas 
<^ I have good reason to feari that Neptune will 
<< have a jgreat deal of basiness on his hands ia 
^^ several poen^ which we may now suppose are 
^^ upon the anvil, I do also prohibit his appearance^ 
^^ unless it be done in metaphor, simile, or any very 
^^ short allnsioo ; and that even here he may not 
^^ be permitted to enter, bnt with great caution and 
^^^ireomspeetion. 1 desire that the same rule may 
^^ be extended to his whole fraternity of Heathea 
<< gods ; it being my design to cojndemn every po- 
^^ em to the flames in which Jupiter thunders, or 
^< exercises any other act of authority which does 
^< not belong to him. In short, I expect that no 
^^ Pagan agent shall be introduced, or any fact re- 
'^ lated which a man cannot give credit to with a 
^^ good conscience. Provided always, that nettling 
^^ herein contained shall extend, or be construed to 
*^^ extend; to several of the female poets in this na- 
^* tion, who shall still be left in full possession of 
^< thej^ gods and goddesses^ in the same manner as 
f< if this paper had never been written.''* 

The marvellous is indeed so much promoted by 
machinery, that it is not wonderful to And it em** 
braced by the plurality of writers, and perhaps of 
readers. If indulged at alt, it is generally indulged 
to excess. Homer introduceth his deities with no 
greater ceremony ttian as mortals ; and Virgil has 
still less moderation : a pilot spent with watehing 
cannot fall asleep^ and drop into the sea by natural 

• SpecUtofi No. 523. 
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maaiift: one bed cannot receive tiie two lovere^ 
MneM and Dido, without the immediate interpoei- 
tion of superior powers* The ridiculoot in soch 
fictions, muAt appear even through the thickest veil 
of gravity and solemnity. 

Angels and devils serve equally with Heafthea 
deities as materials for figurative language $ per- 
haps better among Christians^ because we believe 
in them^ and not in Heathen deities. But e^ery 
one is sensible^ as well as Boileao, that the iuvtsi- 
ble powers in our creed make a much worse figure 
as actors in a modern poem, than the invimble 
powers in the Heathen creed did in ancient poi^ms ; 
the caose of which is not far to seek. The Hea- 
then deities, in the opinion of their votaries, were 
beings elevated one step only above mankind, sub- 
ject to the same passions^ and directed by the same 
motives ; therefore not altogether improper to miit 
with men in an important action. In our creed^ 
superior beings are placed at such a mighty dis- 
tance from us, and are of a nature so different^ 
Miat with no propriety can we appear with them 
upon the same stage : man^ a creature much infe- 
rior, loses all dignity in the comparison. 

There, can be no doubt^ that an historioal poesi 
admits the embellishment of allegory^ as well aa 
*f metaphor, simile^ or other figure. Moral truths 
in particular, is finely illustrated in the allegorical 
manner : it amuses the fancy to find abstract terms^ 
by a sort of magic, metamorphosed into active be<% 
ings ; and it is highly pleasing to discover a geua* 
nl proposition in a pictured event But allegori-^ 
eal beings should be confined within their owtt 
sphere, and never be admitted to mix in the prin« 
dpal action^ nor to co-operate in retarding or ad*^ 
vancing the catastrophe. This would have a still 
worse effect than invisible powers ; and lam ready 
to assign the reason. The impression of teal ex- 
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ifttfence^ essential to an epic poem^ is ineonsfsteni 
with that flgnrative existence which is essential to 
an allegory ;* and therefore do means can more 
effpciually prevent the impression of reality, thaa 
to introduce allegorieal beings co-operating with 
those whom we conceive to lie really existing. The 
love^episode^ in the Henrtade^-\ insufferable by the 
discordant mixture of aJlegory with real life, it 
copied from that of Rinaldo and Armida^ in the 
Gierusalemme liberata, which hath no merit to en- 
title it to be copied. An allegorical object^ such 
as Fame in the JEneid, and the Temple of Love 
in the Henriade^ may find place in a description : 
But to introduce Discord as a real personage, im« 
ploring the assistance of Love, as another real per- 
son as;e, to enervate the courage of the hero, is 
making these figurative beings act beyond their 
sphere, and creating a strange jumble of troth and 
fiction. The allegory of Sin and Death in tb^ 
Paradise Lofft, is, I presume, not generally re- 
lished^ though it is not entirely of the same na- 
ture with what I have been condemning : in a work 
comprehending the achievements of superior be- 
ings, there is more room for fancy than where it is 
confined to human actions. 

What is the true notion of an episode f or how 
is it to be distinguished from the principal action ? 
Bvery incident that promotes or retards the catas- 
trophe^ must be part of the principal action. This 
clears the nature of an episode ; which may be de- 
fined, ^' An incident connected with the principal 
<< action, but contributing neither to advance nor to 
<^ retard if The descent of iBneas into hell doth 
not advance nor retard the catastrophe, and there- 
fore is an episode. The story of Nisus and Edrya- 

• Sec Chapter XX. Sect. v\. f C«nto IX. 
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lufl^ producing an alteration in the affairs of the 
contending parties^ is a part of the principal action* 
The family scene in the sixth hook of the Iliad is 
of the same nature ; for by Hector^s retiring from 
the field of battle to visit his wife, the Grecians had 
opportunity to breathe, and even to turn upon the 
Trojans. The unavoidable effect of an episode^ 
according to this definition, must be, to break the 
unity of action ; and therefore it ought never to be 
indulged, unless to unbend the mind after the fa- 
tigue of a long narration. An episode, when such 
is its purpose^ requires the following conditions : 
it ought to be well connected with the principal ac« 
tion : it ought to be lively and interesting : it ought 
to be short : and a time ought to be chosen when 
the principal action relents.* 

In the following beautiful episode^ which closes 
the second book of Fingal^ all these conditions are 
united : 

Comal was a aon of Albion ; the chief of an hundred hilla. 
His deer drank of a thousand streams ; and a thousand rocks 
replied to the voice of his dogs. His face was tlie mildness 
of youth ; but his hand the death of heroes. One was his 
love, and fair was she ! the daughter of mighty Coniocb* 
She appeared like a sun-beam among women, and hec hair 
was tike the wing of the raven. Her soul was fixed on Co* 
mal, and she was his companion in the chace. Often met 
their eyes of love, and happy were their words in secret. But 
Gormal loved the maid, the chief of gloomy Ardveo. He 
watched her lone steps on th)B heath, the foe of unhappy Co- 
mal. 

One day tired of the chace, when the mist had concealed 
their friends, Comal and the daughter of Conloch met in the 
cave of Ronan. It was the wonted haunt of Comal. lu atdea 



* Homer's description of the shield of Achilles is properly iiitn>- 
duced at a time when the action r^nts, and the reader can bear an 
interruption. But the author of Telemachus describes the shield of 
that young hero in the heat of battle : a very improper time for an 
interruption. 
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iveve bung with bi»armft; a hundred ihifclda of tfadoga were 
therei a hundred helms of soanding steel. Rest here^ said 
he, my love Galvina^ thou light of the cave of Ronan : a deer 
appears on Mora's brow ; I go, but soon will return. I fear, 
laid she, dark Gormal my foe : I will rest here ; but soon 
retumt 'my love. 

He went to the deer of Mora. The daughter.of Conlochi 
to try his luve, clothed her white side with his armour, and 
strode from the cuve of Ronan. Thinking her his foe, his 
heart beat high, and his colour changed. He' drew the bow: 
. the arrow flew : Galvina fell in blood. He ran to the cave 
with hasty steps, and called the daughter of Conloch. Wher« 

art thou, my love ? but no answer. He marked, at length, 

her heaving heart beating against the mortal arrow. O Coa- 
loch's daughter, is it thou ! he sunk upon her breast. 

The hunters found the hapless pair. Many and silent were 
his steps round the dark dwelling of his love. The fleet of 
the ocean came: he fought^ and the strangers fell; he search- 
ed for death over the field ; but who could kill the mighty 
Comal ? Throwing away his shield, an arrow found his manly 
breast. He sleeps with his Galvina: their green tombs are 
seen by the mariner, when he bounds on the waves 'of tho 
Qorth. 

Next^ upon the peculiarities of a dramatic poem. 
And the first I shall mentioa is a double plot ; one 
of which must resemble an episode in an epic po- 
em ; for it would distract the spectator, instead of 
entertaining him^ if he were forced to attend^ at the 
same time^ to two capital plots equally interesting. 
And even supposing it an under*ploi like an epi- 
sode^ it seldom hath n good effect in tragedy^ of 
whieh simplicity is a chief property ; for an inte- 
resting subject that engages our affections^ occu- 
pies our whole attention^ and leaves no room for 
any separate concern.^ Tariety is more tolerable 

* Racine* in his preface to the tragedy of Berenice, ts sensible that 
aimpliottv is a great beauty in traredy, but mistakes the cause. ** No- 
** thing (says he) but verisiniilituae pleases in tragedy; but where is 
** the Terisimilitttde, that within the eompass of aday> events should 
** be crowded which commonly are extended through months ?" This 
is mistaking the accuracy of imitation for the probability or improba- 
hility of future events. 1 explain myself. Ttfe Terisimilitudc req^uired 
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m ooneiiy, vinch pretoiMii oaly to atmose^ witbMt 
totally occupying the mind. But even there, to 
make a double plot agreeable^ is no slight effort of 
•rt : the under-plot ovghi not to vary greatly in its 
tone from the principal; for discordant emotions 
are unpleasant when jumbled together.; which, by 
the way, is an insuperable objection to tra^i-come- 
dy. Upon that account, the ProvoVd Husband 
deserves ceoaure : all the scenes Uiat bring the fa- 
nily of the Wrongheads into action, being * ludi- 
crous and farcical, are in a very different tiuie from 
the principal scenes, displaying severe and bitter 
expostnlatioiis between Lord Towaley and his la- 
dy. The sane objection touches not the double 
plot of the Careless Husband; the different sub- 
jects being sweetly connected, and having only so 
siuch variety as to resemble shades of colours har- 
nooioaaly mixed. But thia is not all. The onder* 
plot ought to be eonnected with that which is prin- 
cipal, so much at least as to employ the same per- 
aons : the under-plot ought to occupy the intervals 
* or pauses of the principal action ; and both ought 
to be concluded together. This is the case of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 

n trtfsedy is, that -ihe actions correspond to the manners, and the 
mimiert to natur^. When ih'm rcsemblaiioe is pres«rYed, the ImttA- 
tion is just, beoause it is a true copy of nature. But I deny that the 
verisimilitude of future events, meaning the probability of future 
•Tcntf, in any rule in tragedy. A number of extraordinary .evenu. 
are, it is true, seldom crowded within tbe compass of a day : but what 
seldom happens may happen ; aiui when such events fall out, they ^p. 
pear no less natural than the noat ordinary accidents. To make teri^ 
aimiliiude in the sense of probability a governing rule in tragedy, 
would annihilate that sort of writing altogether ; for it would eXcVude 
all extraordinary events, in which the life of tragedy consists, it in 
▼cry improbable or unlikely, pitchiiw upon any man atrandom» that 
he will sacrifice his life and ibrtvne tor his mistress or for his coun- 
try 2 yet when that event happen$> aupposiog it conformable to th^ 
character, we recognise tbe veri«tmilimde #8 tpojiture, whatever want 
ef verisimUitude or of probability there wae it priori that tucb would 
be tbe event. 



Violmt atftiott ooght never to be represented on 
tke stage. While the dialogae>goes on, a thousand 
patiicaUrs conenr to delude us into an impression 
of reality ; gennioe sentiments, passionate language^ 
md persaasiye gesture: the spectator once engaged^ 
is willing to be deceived, loses sight of himself^ 
and withont scrapie enjoys - the spectacle as a 
reality. From this absent state^ he is roased by 
violent action : he awakes as from a pleasing dream, 
and gathering his senses about him, finds all to be 
& fiction. Horace delivers the same rule, and 
founds it upon the same reason : 

Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet ; 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus ; 
Aut in avem Progne verutur, Cadmus in angoem : 
Qoodcumque ostendis mihi aic, incredulus odi. 

The French critics join with Horace in excluding 
blood from the stage ; but overlooking the most 
substantial objection, they urge only, that it is bar- 
barous, and shocking to a polite audience. The' 
Greeks had no notion of such delicacy, or rather 
effeminacy : witness the murder of Clytemnestra by 
her son Orestes, passing behind the scene as repre- 
sented by Sophocles : her voice is heard calling out 
for mercy, bitter expostulations on his part, loud 
shrieks upon her being stabbed, and then a deep 
silence. 1 appeal to every person of feeling, whe- 
ther this scene be not more horrible than if the 
deed had been committed in sight of the spectators 
upon a sudden, gust of passion. If Corneil^e, .in,-, 
representing itke^afiair between Horatius and' his 
sister, upon wliii((;ji]rmurder endues behind the scene^ 
had no other view but to remove from the specta- 
tors a shocking action, be was guilty of a capital 
mistake : for murder in cold blood, which in some 
measure was the case as represented, is more 
Vol. IL P p 
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ihockiiig to a polite aodteiiee, evei wbere the oon- 
elusive slab is oot seen, then the fame, act |ierforii« 
eti in their presence by violent and oiiprtmediteted 
passioo^ as suddenly repented of as cominilted. I 
beartily agree with Addison,^ that no pert of thie 
incident eagbt to have been represented^ bat re- 
served for a narrative^ with every alleviating cir- 
oomstance in favour of the hero. 

A few words upon the dialogue ; whieh ought i» 
he so conducted as to be a true representation of 
nature. 1 talk not here of the sentnneiits^ nor of 
the language ; fur these come under different heads: 
I talk of what properly belongs to dialogue- writ- 
ing; where every single speech^ short or long^ 
ous;ht to arise from what is said by the former 
speaker, and furnish matter for what comes afier^ 
till the end of the scene. In this vieW; all the 
speeches, from Arst to last, represent so many links 
of one continued chain* No author, ancient or 
modern^ possesses the ai't of dialogue equal to 
Shakspeare. Dry den, in that particular, may just- 
ly be placed as his opposite : he frequently intro- 
duces three or four persons speaking upon the same 
subject, each throwing out his own notions sepa- 
rately, without regarding what is said by the rest: 
take for an example the first scene, of Jhirenxehe. 
Sometimes he makes a number club in relating an 
event, not to a stranger, supposed ignorant of it ; 
but to one another, for the sake merely of sppak- 
ing : of which notable sort of dialogue,. we have a 
Specimen in the first scene of the first part of the 
Conquest of Grenada, In the second part of the 
same tragedy, scene second, the King, Abenamar, 
and Zulema^ make their separate observations^ like 

• Spectator, No. 44 



M many solltoqaies^ apcfii the flnetottiiig fenparof 
the mdb. A dtalogae to uncoath^ pQt8 one in miaMl 
of two shepfaerda in a pastoral^ excited bj a priae 
to praaoiraee vmtea alternately^ each in praise of 
hie own mfstiess. 

This manner of dialogue- writings beside an qa^ 
nitaral air^ has another bad effect : it stays ths 
coarse of ihe ipCtioo, because it is not productive of 
any consequence. In Gongreve's comedies^ the ae^ 
tion is often suspended to make way for a play of 
wit. But of this more particularly in the chapter 
immediately following. 

No faalt is more common among writers, than to 
prolong a speech after the impatience of the per- 
son 4o whom it is addressed ought to prompt him 
or her to break in. Consider only how the impa^ 
tient actor is to behave in the mean time. To ex- 
press his impatience in violent action without inter- 
mptingy would be unnatural ; and yet to dissemble 
his impatience^ by appearing cool where he ought 
to be highly inflamed^ would be no leas so. 

Rhyme being unnatural and di§gustful in dia* 
logue, is happily banished from our theatre : tlie 
only wonder is that it ever found admittance, espe- 
ctally among a people accustomed to the more man- 
ly freedom of Shakspeare's dialogue. By banish- 
ing rhyme^ we have gained so much^ as never once, 
to dream of any ftirther improvement And yet^ 
however suitable blank verse may be to elevated 
characters and warm passions^ it must appear im- 
proper and affected in the mouths of the lower sort. 
Why then should it be a rule^ That every scene in 
tragedy must be in blank verse ? Shakspeare^ with 
great judgment, has followed a different rule; 
which is^ to intermix prose with verse, and only to 
employ the latter when it is required by the import- 
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aace or dignity of the snbjeet Familiar thoaghto 
aad ordinary facts oaght to be expressed in plain 
langoage: tohear, for example^ a feotmsn deliver 
a simple message in blank verse, mast appear ridi- 
ealons to every one who is not biassed by cnstom. 
In shorty that variety of characters and of situa- 
tions, which is the life of a play, requires not only 
a suitable variety in the sentiments^ but ako in the 
diction. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

The three TJniHee. 

IK the first chapter is explained the pleasure 
we have in a chain of connected faets. In histo.. 
ries of the worlds of a country, of a people, this 
pleasure is faint, because the connexions are slight 
or obscare. We find more entertainment in bio« 
-grapfay; because the incidents are connected by 
their relation to a perion who makes a figure, and 
commands our attention. But the greatest enter- 
tainment is in the history of a single event, suppos- 
ing it interesting ; and the reason is, that the facts 
and circumstances are connected by the strongest 
of all relations, that of cause and effect : a num- 
ber of facts that give birth to each other form a de- 
lightful train; and we have great mental enjoy- 
ment in our progress from the beginning to the 
end. 

But this subject merits a more particular discus- 
sion. When we consider the chain of causes and 
effects in the material world, independent of* pur- 
pose, design, or thought, we find a number of in- 
cidents in succession, without beginiiing, middle, 
or end: every thing that happens is^ both a cause 
and an effect ; being the effect of what goes before, 
and the cause t>f what follows : ope incident may 
affect Qs more, another less ; but all of them are 
links in the universal chain : the mind, in viewing 
these incidents, cannot rest or settle ultimately upon 
any one ; but is carried along in the train without 
any close. 
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But when the intellectual world is taken under 
view^ in conjunction with the material^ the scene 
is varied. Man acts With deliberation, will, and 
choice : he aims at some end, glory, for example^ 
or riches, or conquest, the procuring happiness to 
individuals, or to his country in general : he pro- 
poses means, and lays {ilans to attain the end pur- 
posed. Here are a number of facts or incidents 
leading to the end in view, the whole composing 
one chain by the relation of cause and effecf. In 
rtinning over a series of such farts or ihcidents, we 
fcannot rest upon any one ; because they are pre- 
sented to us as mean^ only, leading to some end : 
but we rest with satisfaction upon the end or nlti- 
iuate event ; because there the purpose or aim of 
the chief person or persons is accomplished. This 
indicates the beginning, the middle, and the end, 
of what Aristotle calls an entire action.^ The 
story naturally begins with d^So^iblng thoie eir- 
cumstances which move th^ principal person to 
form i plan, in order to compnss some desired 
event: the prbsecutioir of that ,plan and the ob- 
structions, carry the reader into the heatof aetionf 
the middle is properly where the action Is the most 
involved ; and the end is where the event is brooght 
about, and (be plan accomplished. 

A plan thus happily accomplished after many nb- 
sfructtons, aSbrds wonderfhl delight to the reader; 
to produce which, a principle mentioned abovef 
mainly contributes, the same that disposes the mind 
to complete every work commenced, and in general 
to cany every thing to a conclusion. 

I have given the foregoing example of a plan 
<^wned with success, because it affords the clears 
est conception of a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, in which consists unity of action ; and indeed 

• Poet. cap. vi. See also cap. vii. f Chapter Vffl^ 
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ftrieter onity cannot be ima^ned than in that case* 
But an action may hav« unity^ or a beginnings mid- 
die, and end, without so intimate a relation of 
parts; as where the catastrophe is different from 
what is intended or desired, which frequently hap* 
pcyEis in our best tragedies. In the JEneidy the hero^ 
after many obstruetiotts^ makes his plan effectual. 
The Iliad is formed upon a different model : it be- 
gins with the quarrel between Achilles and Aga« 
memnon ; goes on to descril>e the several effects 
produced by that cause ; and ends in a reconciling^ 
tion. Here iflf unity of action, no doubt, a be- 
ginniDgt <t middle, and an end ; but inferior to that 
of the JEneidj which will thus appear. The mind 
hath a propensity to go forward in the chain of 
history: it keeps always in view the expected, 
event: and when the incidents m under- parts are 
connected by their relation to the event, the mind 
rons sweetly and easily idong them. This plea- 
sure we have in the JSneid. It is not altogether 
so pleasant, as in the Iliad, to connect effects by 
their common cause ; for such connexion forces the 
mind to a continual retrospect; looking back is 
like walking backward. 

Homer's plan is still more defective, upon ano^ 
tber account. That the events described are but 
imperfectly connected with the wrath of Achilles^ 
their caus^ : his wrath did not exert itself in action ; 
and the misfortuaes of bis countrymen were bot 
negatively the effect^ of his lyrath^ by depriving 
them of his assistance. 

If unity of action be a capital beauty in a fable 
imitative of human affairs^ a plurality of uncon- 
nected fables must be a capital deformity. For the 
sake of variety, we indulge an nnder-plot that is 
connected with the principal : but two unconnected 
events are extremely unpleasant^ even where the 
same actors arci engaged in both. Ariosto is quite 
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lioentiouisr in tbat partifiuUr : he etrviea on at the 
same time a plarality of uooonnected stories. Hie 
iwly excuse is, that his plan i« perfectly well ad- 
justed to bis subject ; for every thing in the Orlan^ 
do Furiaso is wild and extravagant. 

Though to state facts in the order of time ia na- 
turaly yet tbat order may be varied for tbe sake of 
conspicuous beauties.^ If, for example^ a n^i 
stwy, cold and simple iu its trst moveiMQti^ be 
made the subject of an epic poem^ the reader may 
be hurried into tbe beat of action; reserving thai 
preliminaries for a cooversation-pieee; if tbought 
necetsary ; and'that metbod, at the same time, hath 
a peculiar beauty from being dramaticf . But a 
privilege tbat deviates from nature ought to be 
sparingly indulged ; and yet romance- writers make 
no difficulty of presenting to the reader, withoni 
the least preparation, unknown persons engaged ia 
some ardaous adventure equally unknown. In Com-- 
eaniraf two jiersonages, who afterward are disco* 
vered to be the heroes of the fable, start i^ com* 
pletely armed upon tbe banks ot the Euphrates^ 
and engage in a single combat.^ 

A play analysed, is a chain of connected fiaets, 
of which each scene makes a link. Each acene^ 
' accordingly, ought to produce some incident rela- 
tive . ib Urn icatastropbe or ultimate event, by ad- 
Tanciogjorretairdingit. A scene that produeeth 
no incident, and for that reason may be termed 
harrenf ought nat.tohe indulged, because it bce^ka 
tbe unity of action : a barren seeuB can never be 

•See Chapter I. f Se« Gbftpter XXI. 

1 1 ftm sensible that a commencement of this sort is much relished 
by readers disposed to the marvellous'. Their curiosity is raised, and* 
they ate much tickled in its gratificaticM. 'Bat curiosityis atanesd 
with the first readingr, because the personages are no longer unknown ; 
and therefore at the second reading, a commencement so artiftcial 
loses its power eten over the Tiilgar. A writer of ir«<ttU5 prefers Uutl« 
in^ beauties. 
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eatitleil to a plw^^ because the chaio is eomplete 
without it. lo the Old BacheloTj the 3d scene of 
act ii. and all that follow to the e&d of that act^ are 
mere eoDversafion-pieces^ productive of no conse- 
qneoce. The 10th and Itth scenes^ act iii. Double 
Deuler, the 10th, lltb> ISth, IStb, and 14tb scenes, 
act L Ldve for Love, are of the same kkid. Nei- 
ther is The Way of the ITc^Wif entirely guiltless of 
such scenes, it will be no justification, that they 
help to display characters : it were better, like 
Dryden, in hia dramatis personee^ to describe cha*^ 
raclers beforehand, which would not break the 
chain of action. But a writer of genius has no dc- 
easion for sdch artifice : he can display the charac- 
ters of his personages much more to the life in sen- 
timent and action. How successfully is this done 
by Shakspeare ! in whose works there is not to be 
found a single barren scene. 

Upon the whole, it appears, that all the facts in 
an historical fable, ought to ^ave a mutual connex* 
ion, by their common relatidH to the grand event or 
catastrophe. And this relation, in which the unity 
of action consists, is equally essential to epic and 
dramatic compositions. 

In handling unity of action, it ought not to escape 
observation, that the mind is satisfied with slighter 
Qoity in a picture than in a poem ; because the 
perceptions of the former are more lively than the 
ideaa of the latter. In Hogarth's Enraged Musi- 
ctM, we have a collection of every grating sound in 
nature, -without any mutual connexion except that 
of place. Bnt the horror they give tp the delicate 
ear of an Italian fidler, who is represented almost 
in convulsions, bestows unity upon the piece, with 
which the mind is satisfied.- 

How far the nhittesof time and of place are es- 
8ential^ is a qnestioii of greater intricacy. These 
unities were strictly observed in the Greek and 

Vou II. Q q 
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Roman theali*es ; and they are inc^nlcated by th^ 
Frc^nch and English criiies, as essential to every 
dramatie composition. They are al«o acknow- 
ledged by our best poets^ though in pfaetiee they 
make frequent deviation^ which they pretend not to 
justify^ against the practice of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and against the solemn decision of their own 
countrymen. But in the course of this inquiry it 
will be made evident^ that in this article we are 
under no necessity to copy the ancients ; and that 
our critics are guilty of a mistake, in admitting no 
greater latitude of place and time than was admit- 
ted in Greece and Home. 

Buffer me only to premise, that the unities of 
place and time, are not^ by the most rigid critics^ 
required in a narrative poem. In such a composi- 
tion, if it pretend to copy nature^ these unities would 
be absurd ; because real events are seldom confined 
within narrow limits either of place or of time. And 
yet we can follow history, or an historical fable^ 
through all its changes, with the greatest facility : 
we never once think of measuring the real time by 
what is taken in reading ; nor of forming any con- 
nexion between the place of action and that which 
we occupy. 

I am sensible, that the drama differs so far from 
the epic, as to admit different rules. It will be ob- 
served, << That an historical fable, intended for 
^' reading solely, is under no limitation of time nor 
<^ of place, more than a genuine history ; but that 
^^ a dramatic composition cannot be accurately re- 
<^ presented, unless it be limited, as its representa-^ 
^< tion is, to one place and to a few hours ; and 
'^ therefore that it can admit no fable bat what has 
^^ these properties ; because it would be absikrd to 
^^ compose a piece for representation that cannot be 
" justly represented/^ This argument, I acknow- 
ledge, has at leaat a plausible appearance^ and 
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70t one IB apt %o inspect rome ftilUcy, eoasi^driiig, 
that no criticy however strict, has ventured to con* 
fine the imities of place and of time within so nar- 
row boiiods^* 

^ A view of the Grecian drama, compared with 
Qur own, may perhaps relieve us from this dilem-. 
ma : if they be differently constructed, as shall ha 
made evident, it is possible that the foregoing rea- 
sonini; may not be equally applicable to i>oth. 
This is an article that, with relation to the pre- 
aent sulyect^ has not been ej^^miiied by any wri-. 
ter. 

AH authors agree, that tragedy in. Qreece was 
derived from the hymns in praise of Bacchus, whicl^. 
were snng in parts by a chorus.^ Thespis, to^re^v 
lieve the singers and for the sake of. variety, iotro-, 
doced one actor ; whose province it wras to explaQi 
historically the subject of the song, and who occa- 
sionally represented one or other personage. Eschy- 
Ins, introducing a second actor, formed the dia* 
logfie, by which, the performapce became drama- 
tic^ and. the actors were multiplied when the sub-. 
jeet represented made it necessary. But still, the, 
chorus, which gave a beginning to tragedy, was 
considered as an essential part. The first scene, 
ganerally, unfolds the preliminary circumstances 
that lead to the grand event ; and this sce^e is by 
Aristotle termed the f^ologue. In the second 
scene, where the action properly begins, the chorus 
is introdoced, whiob> as originally, continues upon 
the. stage during the whole performance: the cbo* 

* Bo8su» fSier obsenring* with wondrous critical sagacity, that 
winter is an improper season for an epic poem, and night no less im- 
proper for tragedy { admits however, «that an epic poem may b« 
spMd tbrougb thte whole summer montiis, and a tragedy through 
the whole sunshine hours of the longest summer-day. Du poeme 
epique, I \\\. chap. l2 At that rate an English tragedy may be Ion- 
mr than a French tragedy ; and in Nova aembla t^e liiue of a trage'* 
4y and of an epic poem may be thq same. 
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ras frtqnently makes mie in the dialogue ; and, 
when the dialogue happens to be suspended, the 
chorus, during the inlerval, is employed in sing- 
ing. Sophocles adheres to this plan retigionsly. 
Kuripides is not altogether so correct. Ih some of 
his pieces, it becomes necessary to remoye the cho- 
ras for a little time. But when that anosnal step 
is risked, matters are so ordered as not to interrupt 
the representation : the chorus never iM'Ke the 
stage of their own accord, but at the comnand of 
some principal personage, who eonsiantiy waits 
their return. 

Thus the Grecian drama is a continued repre- 
sentatioa without interrup^n ; a cireumstaoce that 
merits attention* A continued repres^ntation ^tfa- 
ont a pause, affords not opp^rtuntly to vary the 
place of action, nor to prolong the time> of the ac- 
tion beyond that of the representation. To a 're- 
presentation so contned in place and time, the fore- 
going reasoning is strictly applicable : a real or 
feigned action that is brought to a conolusi<^n after 
considerable intervals of time and frequent changes 
of place, cannot accurately be copied in a repre- 
sentation that admits no latitude in either. Henee it 
is, that the unities of place and of time, were, or 
ought to have been, strictly observed in the Greek 
tragedies; which is made necessary by the very 
constitution of their drama, forltis absnrd to com- 
pose a tragedy that cannot be justly represented. 

Modern critics, who for oar drama pretead^^to 
establish rules founded ofi the practice of the. 
Greeks, are guilty of an egregious blunder. The 
unities of place and of time were fn Greece, as we 
see, a matter of necessity, not of choice ; and 1 am 
now ready to show, that if we submit to sach fet- 
ters, it must be from choice, not necessity. This 
will be evident upon taking a view of the consiito- 
tion of our drama^ which differs widely from that 
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of Greeee ; whether more or less perfect, is a dif. 
ferent poiot, to be haiidled^ afterward. By drop, 
ping the cboras, opportunity is afforded to divide 
the representation by intervals of time, during 
which the- stage is evacuated, and the spectacle 
suspended. This qualifies our drama for subjects 
spread through a wide space both of time and pt 
place : the time supposed to pass during the sus. 
pension of the representation is not measured by 
the time of the suspension; and any place may be 
supposed when the representation is renewed, witii 
as much facility as when it commenced : by which 
means, many subjects can be justly represented in 
our theatres, that weM^eaeluded from those of an- 
eient Greece. This doctrine may be illustrated, 
by comparing a modem play to^a set of historical 
pictures ; let us suppose them five in number, and 
the resemblance will be complete. Each of (he 
pictures resembles an act in one of our plays : 
there must necessarily be the strictest unity of place 
and of time in each picture ; and the same neeoi-. 
siCy requires these two unities during eath . aet of 
a plsy, because during an aet there is no interrup* 
tibu in the spectacle. Now, when we View in sue« 
cession a number of such historical pictures, let 41 
be, for example, the history of Alexander by Le 
Brun, we have no difficulty to conceive, that months 
or years have passed between the ervents exhibited 
in two different pictures, though the interruption it 
iiteperceptihle- in passing our eye from the one to 
the other ; and we have as little difficulty to coa.« 
eeAre a change of plaoe, however great In which 
view, there is truly tio difference between five aeta 
of a modem play, and five such pictures. Whete 
the representation is suspended, we can with the 
greatest firdlit{f suppose any length of time or atiy 
ohange of place : the spectator, it is true, may he 
conscious that the real time and place are not the 
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'same with what are empUyed in the refuieeenta* 
tion : but this is a work of refleetioa ; nxkd hy the 
same reflection he may also be coascioo^, that Gar- 
rick is not King Lear^ that the playhoane is not 
Dover Oliffs, nor the noiae he bears thunder and 
lightning. In a word, after an intermption of the 
repreiientation, it is no more difficult for a specta^ 
tor to imagine a new place, or a different time> than 
at the eommancement of the play, to imagine him- 
self at Rome^ or in a period of time two thousand 
years baek. And indeed, it is abiindwtly ridieu*. 
kras^ that a critic, who is willing to hold candle- 
light for sun-ahine, and some painted canvasses foe 
a palace or a prison, should be so scropaloua 
about admitting any latitude of place or of tim? iq^ 
the fable^ beyond 4¥hat is necessary in the repre- 
sentation. 

There are, I acknowledge^ some effects of great 
latitude ta time that ought never to be indulged in 
a composition for the theatre : nothing can be mmro 
absurd^ than at the close to exhibit a futUgrowii 
person who appears a child at the bexinniog: tbe 
mind rejects, as contrary to all probability, such 
Isftitiide of time as is requisite for a change so re* 
markable. The greatest change from* place to 
place hath not altogether the same bad effect. la 
the bulk of human affairs place is not* mi^erial ; 
ahd the mind, when occupied, with an^ interesting 
•reot^ is little regardful of mipute c^^Aumstaaces : 
tliese may be varied at will^ becaas^ they scarce 
make any impre8sion« 

But though I have taken arme to rescue. modeom 
poets from the despotism of mddern critics, I would 
not be understood to justify liberty without. any re- 
serve. An unbounded license with relation to 
place and time, is faulty^ for a reason that seeme ta 
have been overlooked, which is^ that it seldpia 
iails to lu^eak the oaity of action* In the ordinarjp^ 
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coome of homtii affkirs, single ivtuUif such m am 
fit Ui be represented oo tke stage, are confined to a 
narrow spot^ and commonly employ no great ex- 
tent of lime : we accordingly Seldom find strict 
unity of action in a dramatic composition, where 
any remarkable latitude is indulged in these parti- 
culars. I say further, that a composition which 
employs but one place, and requires not a greater 
length of time than is necessary for the representa* 
tion, is so much the more perfect : because the cott<> 
fining an event within so narrow bounds, contri- 
butes to the unity of action } and also prevents that 
labour, however slight, which the mind must un- 
dergo in imagining frequent changes of place and 
many intervals of time. But still I must insist, 
that such limitation of place and time as was ne- 
cessary in the Grecian drama, is no rule to us ; and 
therefore, that though such limitation adds ono 
beauty more to the composition^ it is at best but a 
Kftnement, which may justly give place to a thou^ 
sand beauties more substantial. And I may add, 
that it is extremely difficulty I was about to say 
impracticable, to contract within the Grec|an li- 
mits, any fable so fruitful of iueidents in number 
and variety, as to give full sc<^e to the fluctuation 
of passion. 

It may now appear, that critics who put the uni- 
ties of place and of time upon the same footing 
with the unity of action, making them all equally 
essential, have not attended to the nature and con- 
stitution of the modem drama. If they admit aa 
interrupted representation, with which no writer 
finds fault, it is absurd to reject its greatest advan* 
tage, that of representing many interesting sub- 
jects excluded fi-om the G-recian stage. If there 
needs must be a reformation, why uot restore thfr 
ancient chorus and the ancient continuity of ac- 
tion ? There is certainly no medium : for to ad- 
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mit an interruption whhoat relaxing ffMn the strict 
unities of place and of time, is in eflR^ci to load ne 
witli all the inconveniencies of tlie ancient dr«aiA, 
and at the game time to withhold from os its ad- 
vantages. 

The only proper question^ therefore, is^ Whe- 
ther oor model be or be not a real improvement? 
This indeed may fairly be called in question ; and 
in order to a dimparative trial, some particalars 
most be premised. When a play begins^ we have 
no difficulty to adjust our imagination to the 8C6»a 
of action, however distant it be in time or in plaee; 
because we know that the play is v representation 
only* The case is very different after we are en* 
gaged : it is the perfection of i^epresentation to hUm 
itself, to impose on the spectator, and to prodnce 
in him an impression of reality, as if be wwe a 
spectator of a real event ;^ but any interraptnm 
annihilates that impression, by rousing him out of 
his waking dream, and unhappily restoring him to 
his senses. So difficult it is to support the impres. 
sion of reality, that much slighter interruptions 
than the interval between two acts, are suffieient to 
diss4)lve the charm : in the Sth act of the •Moam- 
ing Bride, the three first scenes are in a room of 
state^ the fourth in a prison ; and the change is 
operated by shifting the scene, which Is done In a 
trice : but however quick the transition may be, it 
is impracticable to Impose upon the spectators, so 
as to make them conceive that they are aetnally 
carried from the palace to the prison ; they imme- 
diately reflect, that the palace and prison are ima« 
ginary, and that the wholo is a fiction. 

From these premises, one will naturally bo led^ 
at first view, to pronounce the frequent interropttoos 
in the modern drama to be an imperfection. It will 

* chapter O. Part i. Sect Y. 
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otatTf ^^ Thftt evety interra^timi must have tbB ef. 
<< feet to banifii the dream of reality, and with it 
^< to banish oar coneera^ which cannot subsist while 
^^ we are consciotts that all is a fiction ; and there* 
'^ fore, that in the modern drama sufficient time is 
^^ Dot afforded ^or fluctuation and swelling of pas- 
^^ sioii^ like what is afforded in that , of Ghreeccj^ 
'^ where there is no interroption.'^ This rearoning, 
it must h& owned^ has a specious appearance : but 
we mnst not become faint-hearted upon the first re- 
pulse ; let us rally our troops for a secHmd engage- 
ment. 

'Considering attentively the ancient drama^ we 
fiady that though the representation is never inter^ 
raptedy the principal acticm is suspended not less 
frequently than in the modem drama: there are 
five acts in each ; and the only difference is, that 
in the former, when the action is suspended as it 
is at the end of every act, opportunity is taken of 
the interval to employ the ehorus in singing. Hence 
it appears, that the Grecian cootiooity of represen- 
tatioa cannot have the effect to prolong the impres* 
aion of redity : to banish that impression^ a pause 
in the action white the chorus is employed in sing- 
ingf is no less eflfoctual than a total suspension of 
the refNPesentation. 

But to f^n a larger view, I am ready to shew^ 
that a represeotation with proper pauses, is better 
qnaKfledfor making a deep impression^ than aeon- 
tinned rqiresentatlon withoot a pause. This will 
be evident from the following considerations. Re- 
presentation eannlbt very long support an impressioii 
of reality ; for when the spirits are exhausted by 
close attention and by the agitation of passion, an 
useasiness ensoes, which never fails to banish the 
waking dream. Now supposing the time that a 
nan can employ with strict t^ttention without wan* 
deriag^ to be no gfcmtor than is requisite for a sin* 
Vol. IL B r 
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gle act; a sappoaiUon that cannot be fkr from tratk; 
it follows^ that a conUnued representation of lon- 
ger endurance than an act, instead of givingsoupe 
to fluctaation and swelling of passion^ would over- 
strain the attention^ and produce a total absence of 
mind. In that respect, the four pauses have a fine 
effect ; for by affording to the audience a seasonable 
respite when the impression of realityis gone, and 
while nothing material is in agitation, they relieve 
the mind from its fatigue^ and consequently pre-* 
vent a wandering of thought at the very time pos- 
sibly of the most interesting scenes. 

In one article^ indeed, the Grecian model has 
greatly the advantage ; its chorus during an inter- 
val not only preserves alive the impressions made 
upon the audience, but also prepares their hearts 
finely for new impressions. In our theatres, on 
the contrary, the audience, at the end of every act, 
being left to triflle time away, lose every warm im- 
pression ; and they begin the next act cool and oiu 
concerned, as at the commencement of the repre- 
sentation. This is a gross malady in our theatrical 
representations ; but a malady that luc&ily is not 
incurable. To revive the Grecian chorus, would 
be to revive the Grecian slavery of place and time ; 
but I can figure a detached chorus coinciding with 
a pause in the representation, as the ancient chorus 
did with a pause in the principal action. What 
objection^ for example, can there lie against music 
between the acts^ vocal and instrumental^ adapted 
to the subject? Such detached chorus, without 
putting us under any limitation of time or plaee^ 
would recruit the spirits, and would preserve en- 
tire the tone, if not the tide of passion : the musie^ 
after an act, should commence in the tone of the pre- 
ceding passion, and be gradually varied till it ac* 
cord with the tone of the passion that is to succeed 
in the next act. The music and therepresentatioa 
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Would both of them be gainers by their conjanc 
tion ; which will thus appear. Masie that accords 
with the present tone of niind^ is, on that account^ 
doubly agreeable ;' and accortiingly^ though music 
singly hath not power to raise a passion, it tends 
greatly to support a passion already raised. Fur- 
ther, music prepares us for the passion that follows^ 
by making cheerful^ tender, melancholy, or animat*^ 
ed impressions, as the subject requires. Take for 
an example the first scene of the Mourning Bride, 
where soft music, in a melancholy strain^ prepares 
us for Almerta^s deep distress. In this manner, 
music and representation support each other de- 
lightfully : the impression made upon the audience 
by the representation, is a fine preparation for the 
music that succeeds ; and the impression made by 
the music, is a fine preparation for the representa* 
tion that succeeds. It appears to me evident, that, 
by some such contrivance, the modern drama may 
be improved, so ks to enjoy the advantage of the 
ancient chorus without its slavish limitation of place 
and time. And as to music in particular, I cannot 
figure any means that would tend more to its im* 
provement : composers, those for the stage at least, 
would be reduced to the happy necessity of study- 
ing and imitating nature } instead of deviating, ac- 
cording to the present mode, into wild, fantastic, 
and unnatural conceits. But we must return to our 
subject, and finish the comparison between the an- 
cient and the modern drama. ^ # 

The numberless improprieties forced upon the 
Greek dramatic poets by the constitution of their 
drama, may be sufficient, one should think, to make 
us prefer the modern drama, even abstracting from 
the improvement proposed. To prepare the reader 
for this article, it must be premised, that as in the 
ancient drama the place of action never varies, a 
pjiace necessarily must be chosen, to which every 
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person nay h^ve access without any iraprobabittty. 
ViAn conflMs the scene to some open place^ gene- 
tmlly tlie court or area before a palace ; which %x- 
elodes from the Grecian theatre transactions within 
doors, though these eonmonly are the most impor- 
tant. Such cmel restraint is of itself sufficient to 
eramp the most pregnant invention ; and accord- 
ingly Greek writers, in order to preserve unity of 
place, are reduced to woful improprieties. In the 
Mjppolytus of Euripides,* Phedra distressed in 
Btifia and body, is carried without any pretext from 
lier palace to the place of action : is there laid up- 
on a couch, unable to support herself upon her 
limbs, and made to utter many things improper to 
be beard by a number of women who form the cho- 
rus : and what is still more improper, her female 
attendant nses the strongest entreaties to make her 
reveal the secret cause of her anguish ; which at 
last Phedra, contrary to decency and probability, 
is prevailed upon to do in presence of that very 
choras.t MceBteB, in Euripides, at the point ct 
death, is brought from the palace to the place^ of 
action, groaning, and lamenting her untimely fate.| 
In the Trachiniens of Sophocles,|| a secret is im- 
parted to Dejanira, the wife of Hercules, in pre- 
sence of the chorus. In the tragedy of Iphigenimy 
the messenger employed to inform Clitemnestra 
that Ipfaigenia was sacrificed, stops short at the 
place of action, and with a loud ^ce calls the 
Quesn from her palace to hear the news. Again,' 
in the Iphigenia in TauriSf the necessary presence 
of the chorus forces Euripides into a gross absur- 
dity, which is to form a secret in their hearing;^ 
and to disguise the absurdity, much court is paid 
to the chorus, not one wom^n but a number, to en- 

•Actl. sc.vi. V + Act I!. «c. if. IrActlliC. i. 

II Act H. i Act IV. &t the close. 
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gage then to Mcrecy. In the Mei$a of Ettripidec^ 
that princeis makes no difficaltyt in pre«eiiee of the 
cborosy to plot the death of her husband^ of hie mis- 
tress, and of her father the Kiog of Gorioth, all bj 
poison. It was necessary to bring Medea upon tl»s 
stage, and there is ,bot one place of action, wbieh 
is always ocoopied by the chorus. This scene 
closes the second act : and in the end of the third, 
ihe frankly makes the chorus her confidants in 
plotting the murder of her own children. Terence, 
by identity of plaoe, is often forced to make a con- 
versation within doors be heard on the open street : 
tlie cries of a woman in labour are there heard dis- 
tinctly. 

The Ghpeek poets are not less hampered by unity 
of time than by that of plaoe. In the Hippclgtusoi 
Euripides, that prince is banished at the end of the 
fourth act ; and in the first scene of the following 
act, a messenger relates to Theseus the whole par- 
ticulars of the death of Hippolytos by the sea- mon- 
ster: that remarkable event must have occupied 
many hours ; and yet in the representation, it is 
confined to the tiale employed by the chorus upon 
(he song at the end of the fourth act. The incoii- 
iisteacy is still greater in the IjphigBvia in Ta%* 
ris .** the song could not exhaust half an hour ; 
and yet the incident supposed to have happened 
during that time, could not naturally have been 
transacted in less than half a day. 

The Greek artists are forced, no less fre^ently^ 
to transgress another rule, derived also from a con- 
^noed representation^ The rule is, that as a va- 
cuity, however momentary, interrupts the repre- 
sentation, it is necessary that the place of action 
be constantly occupied. Sophocles, with regard to 
that rule as well as to others, is generally correct, 

• Act V. SG. IT. 
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Bat Earipidea ctnuotbear soch restraint: be ofteii 
evaeuateftlhe stagie, and leaves it empty for others. 
Iphigenia in Tauria^ after pronouncing a soliio- 
qay m the first scene, leaves the place of action, 
and is succeeded by Orestes and Py lades : they, af- 
ter some conversation, walk off; and Iphigenia re- 
enters, accompanied with the chorus. In the M- 
eesteSj which is of the same author, the place of 
action is void at the end of the third act. It is true^' 
that to cover the irregularity^ and to preserve the 
Representation in motion, Euripides is careful to fill 
the stage without loss of time : but this still is an 
interruption, and a link of the chain broken ; for 
during the change of the actors, there must be a 
space of time, during which the stage is occupied 
by neither set. It makes indeed a more remarkable 
interruption, to change the place of action as well 
as the actors : but that was no^ practicable upon 
the Grecian stage. 

It is hard to say upon what model Terence hag 
formed his plays. Having no chorus, there if a 
pause in the representation at the end of every act. 
But advantage is not taken of the cessation, even to 
vary the place of action : for the street is always 
cboseo, where every thing passing may be seen by 
every person ; and by that choice, the most«pright- 
ly and interesting parts of the action, which com- 
monly pass within doors, are excluded; witness 
the last act of the Eunuch. He hath submitted to 
the like slavery with respect to time. In a word, a 
play with a regular cliorus, is not more confined in 
place and time than his plays are. Thus a zealous 
sectary follows implicitly ancient forms and cere* 
monies, without once considering whether their in- . 
troductive cause be still subsisting. Plautus, of a 
bolder genius than Terence, make^ good use of the 
liberty afforded by an interrupted ^representation ; 
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ke varies the place of action opon all oceasions, 
when the variation raits his purpose. 

The intelligent reader will by this time under- 
stand^ that I plead for no change of place in our 
plays bat after an interval^ nor for any latitude in 

?oint of time* but what falls in with an interval. 
!*he nnities of place and time ought to be strictly 
observed daring each act; for during the represen- 
tation^ there is no opportnnity for the smallest de- 
viation from either. Hence it is an essential re- 
quisite^ that doring an act the stage be always oc- 
copied ; for even a momentary vacoity makes an 
interval or interruption. Another rule is no less 
essential : it would be a gross breach of the unity 
of action, to exhibit upon the stage two separate 
actions at the same time ; and therefore^ to preserve 
that unity^ it is necessary that each personage in- 
troduced during an act, be linked to those in pos* 
session of the stage, so as to join all in one action. 
These things follow from the very conception of an 
act, which admits not the slightest interruption : 
the*moment the representation is intermitted, there 
is an end 6t that act ; and we have no notion of a 
new act, but where, after a pause or interval, the 
representation is again put in motion. French wri- 
ters, generally speaking, are correct in this parti- 
cular. The English, on the eontrary, are so irre* 
gular, • as scarce to deserve a criticism. Actors, 
daring the same act, not only succeed each other 
in the same place without connexion J^but what ii 
still less excusable, they frequently succeed each 
other in different places. . This change of place in 
the same act, ought never to be indulged ; for, be- 
aide breaking the unity of the act^ it has a disagree- 
al)le effect. After an interval, the imagination rea- 
dily adapts iiself to any place that is necessary^ aa 
readily as at the commencement of the play ; but 
during the representation, we reject change of 
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place. From the forcing cenftore biiui bt except* 
ed the Mourning Bride of Congreve^ where rega« 
larity concurs with the beauty of sentioient aod of 
languAge, to make it one of the oiott complete pieoee 
£Dglaod has to boast of. I most acknowledge^ 
however, .that in poiat of regularity^ this elegant 
performance is not altogether unexceptionable. In 
the four first acts, the unities of place and time an 
strictly observed : but in the last act^ there is a 
capital error with respect to unity of place; fo&in 
the three first scenes of that act, the place of actioo 
is a room of state, which is changed to a prison in 
the fourth scene ; the chain also of the actors is bro^ 
ken; as the persons introduced in the prbon^ are 
different from those who made their appearance in 
the room of state. This remarkable interruptioa 
of the represents^tion, makes in effect two acts in-r 
atead of one : and therefore, if it be a rule that ii 
play ought not to consist of more acts than ftve^ 
this performance is so far defective in point of re« 
gularity. I may add, that even admitting six acts, 
the iri^gularity would not be altogether removed, 
without a longer pause in the representation than 
is allowed in the acting ; for more than a momen- 
tary interruption is requisite for enabling the ima- 
gination readily to fall in with a new place, or with 
a wide space of time. In The Way of the Worlds 
of the same author, unity of place is preserved 
during every act, and a stricter unity of time dur- 
ing the whole play, than is necessary. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Oardening and Architecture. 

THE books we * have upon architecture and 
opoD embellishing ground^ abound in practical in* 
struction, necessary for a mechanic : but in vain 
should we rummage them for rational principles to 
improve our taste. In a general system, it might 
be thought sufficient to have unfolded the prinei. 
pies that govern these and other fine arts, leaving 
the application to the reader : but as I would ne* 
^lect no opportunity of showing the extensive in* 
iaence of these principles^ the purpose of the pre- 
sent chapter is to apply them to gardening aud ar* 
chitecture ; but without intending any regular plan 
of these favourite arts^ which would be unsuitable 
not only to the nature of this work^ but to the ex- 
.perience of its author. 

. Gardening was at first an useful art : in the gar- 
den of Alcinous, described by Homer, we find no. 
thing done for pleasure merely. But gardening is 
now improved into a fine art ; and When we talk of 
a garden without any epithet, a pleasure garden^ 
by way of eminence, is understood : The garden 
of Alcirtoofi, in modern language, was but a kitehen- 
gardem Architecture has run the same course: it 
continued many ages an useful art merely, without 
aspiring to be classed with the fine arts. Archi- 
tectnse, therefore, and, gardening, being useful arts 
as well as fine arts, afford two different views. 
The reader, however, will not here expect roles 

Vol. IL S s 
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for impraving any work of art in point of atilily ; 
it being no part of my plan to treat of any osefnl 
art as auch : but there is a beanty in ntUity; and 
In discoarsing of beanty that of utility mast not be 
neglected. This leads im to consider gardens and 
buildings ia different views : they nay be destined 
for use solely^ for beauty solely, or for both. Saeh 
variety of destination, bestows upon these arts a 
great command of beauties, complex no less than 
varions. Hence the diflSculty of forming an accu- 
rate taste in gartleningand archfteetore ; and hence 
that difference and wavering of taste in these arts, 
greater than in any art thfit has but a single desti- 
nation. 

Architecture and gardening cannot otherwise en- 
tertain the mind, but by raising certain agreeable 
emotions or feelings ; with which we most begin, 
as the true foundation of all the rules of criticism 
that govern these arts. Poetry, as to its power of 
raising emotions, possesses justly the first place 
among the fine arts ; for scarce any one emotion of 
human nature is beyond its reach. Painting and 
sculpture are more circumscribed, having the com* 
mand of no emotions but of what are raised by 
sight: they are peculiarly successful in expressing 
painful passions, which are displayed by external 
signs extremely legible.^ Gardening, heside the 
emotions of beauty from regularity, order, propor- 
tion, colour, and utility, can raise emotions of gran- 
deur, of sweetness, of gaiety, of melancholy, of 
wildoess, and even of surprise or wonder. In 
architecture, the beauties of regularity, order, and 
proportion, are still more conspieaous than io car- 
dening ; but as to the beauty of colour, ardrnec- 
ture is far inferior. Orandeur can lie expressed in 
a building, perhaps more successfully thaa in sgw- 

»SeeCtiapterXV. 
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d«a ; bat as to the, other emotions above nmitioned^ 
architecture hitherto has not been brought to the 

Election of expressing them distinctly. To ba- 
ee that defect^ architecture can display the beau- 
ty of utility in the highest perfection. 

Gardening indeed possesses one advantage, ne> 
yer to be equalled in the other art: in various 
scenes^ it can raise successively all the different 
emotions above mentioned. But to produce that 
delicious effect, the garden must be extensive, so, 
as to admit a slow succession : for a small garden^ 
comprehended at one view, ought to be conlned to 
one expression ;^ it may be gay, it may be sweety 
it may be gloomy ; but an attempt to ^lix these^ 
would create a jumble of emotions not a little un- 
pleasantf For the same reason^ a building, even 
the most magnificent, is necessarily confined to ona 
expression. 

Architecture, considered as a fine art, instead of 
being a rival to gardening in its progress, seems 
not far advanced beyond its infant state. To bring 
it to maturity, two things mainly are wanted. First, 
a greater variety of parts and ornaments than at 
present it seems provided with. Gardening here 
has greatly the advantage: it is provided with 
plenty of materials for raising scenes without end, 
affecting the spectator with variety of emotions. In 
architecture, on the contrary, materials are so scan- 
ty, that artists hitherto have not been successful in 
raising any emotions but of beauty and grandeur : 
with respect to the former, there are indeed plenty 
of means, regularity, order, symmetry, simplicity, 
utility; and with respect to the latter, the addition 

• See Chapter VIII. 

t •• The citizen, who in hia villa has but an acre for a garden, must 
'* have it diverstfied with every object that is suited to an extensive 
'* garden. There must be woods, stream*, iawnsi ttfttu«t« and tein- 
'< pies to every g^oddess as well as to Cloacina/' 
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of size k sufficient. Bat tlioagh it ig evidest, tiitt 
every building ought to haVe a certain character or 
(^pressioii suited to its destination ; yet this rpftne- 
ment has scarce beeii attempted by any artist. A 
death's bead and bones employed in monovientaL 
buildings^ will indeed produce an emotion of gleoni 
i^nd melancholy ; but such ornaments^ if these can 
be termed so^ ongbt to be rejected^ because they are 
in tliemselves disagreeable. The other thing want- 
ed to bring the art to perfection, is, to ascertain the 
prcicise impression made by every single part and 
ornement^ cupolas^ spires, columns, carvings, eta* 
^ues, vases, &c. : for in vain will an artist attempt 
rules for employing these, either singly or in com- 
bination, until the different emotions they produce 
be distinctly explained. Gardening in that particu- 
lar also, liath the advantage : the several emotions 
raised by trees, rivers, cascades, plains, eminences, 
and its other materials, are understood ; and each 
emotion can be described with some degree of pre- 
cision, which is attempted occasionally in the foN- 
going parts of this work. 

In gardening as well as in architecture, simpli- 
city ought to be a ruling principle. Profuse orna- 
ment hath no better effect than to confound the eye, 
and to prevent the object from making an impres- 
sion as one entire whole. An artist destitute of 
genius for capital beauties, is naturally prompted 
to supply the defect by crowding his plan with 
slight embellishments : hence in a garden* trium- 
phal arches, Chinese houses, temples, obelisks, 
cascades, fountains, without end ; and in a build- 
ing, pillars, vases, statues, and a profusion of 
carved work. Thus some women defective in taste, 
are apt to overcharge every part of their dress with 
ornament. Superfluity of decoration hath another 
bad effect : it gives the object a diminutive look : 
an island in a wide extended lake makes it appear 
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Urger; but an artitctal lake^^ whicli is always lit- 
tle^ appears still less by making an island in it> 
In farming planst for embellishing a fields an ar- 
tist without taste employs straight lines, circles^ 
squares ; because these look best upon paper. He 
perceives not, that to humour and adorn nature, is 
the perfection of his art ; and that nature^ neglect- 
ing regularity, distributes her objects in great va- 
riety with a bold hand. J^ large field laid out 
with strict regularity, is stiff and artificiaLf Na- 
ture, indeed, in organised bodies comprehended 
under one view, studies regularity, which, for the 
same reason, ought to be studied in architecture : 
but in large objects, which cannot otherwise be 
surveyed but in parts and by succession, regularity 
and uniformity would be useless properties, be-i* 
cause they cannot be discovered by the eye.| Na- 
ture therefore, in her large works, neglects these 
properties ; and in copying nature, the artist ought 
to neglect them. 

Having thus far carried on a comparison be- 
tween gardening and architecture ; rules peculiar 
to each come next in order, beginning with gar- 
dening. The simplest plan of a garden, is thai of 
a spot embellished with a number of natural ob- 
jects, trees, walks, polished parterres, flowers^ 
streams, fcc. One more complex comprehends sta- 
tues and buildings, that nature and art may be mu- 
tually ornamental. A third, approaching nearer 
perfection, is of objects assembled together in or* 

* See A]ipendlz to Piurt ▼. Chapter II. 

f In France and Italy, a garden is disposed like the human body, 
alleys, like legs and arms, answering each other; the great walk in 
the middle representing the trunk of the body. Thas an artist void 
of taste carries self along into erery operation. , 

i A square field appears not such to the eye when viewed from 
any part of it ; and the centre is the only place where « Circular field 
preserves in appearance its regular figure. 
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der to prodoce^ not only an emotion c( beauty^ bnt 
alto some other parttcaUr emotion, grandeur^ for 
exmnple^ gni^tj^ or any other above mentioned. 
The completest plan of a garden is an improve* 
mentnpon the third, requiring the several parts to 
be ao arranged, as to inspire all the different emo- 
tioM that can be raised by gardening* In this 
plan/ the arrangement is an important circura- 
atanee; for it has been shown, that some emotions 

' i^nre best in conjunction, and that others ought al- 
ways to appear in succession, and never in con- 
jnnction* it is mentioned above^^ that when the 
moat opposite emotions^ such as gloominess and 
gaiety, stillness and activity, follow each other in 
aoceession, the pleasure, on the whole, will be the 
greatest ; but that such emotions ought not to be 
united, because they produce an unpleasant mix-^ 
inre.t - For this reason, a ruin affording a 'sort of 

.melancholy pleasure, ought .not to be seen from a 
flower-parterre which is gay and cheerfuLj: Bat 
to pass from an exhilarating object to a ruin, has a 
fine e&et ; for each of the emotions is the more 

' aensibly felt by being contrasted with the other. 
Similar emotions, on the other hand, such as gaiety 
and sweetness, sdilness and gloominess, motion 
and grandeur, ought to be raised together ; for their 
effeels upon the mind are greatly heightened by 
their cbojnnction. 

Kent's method of embellishing a field is admira- 
ble ; wbieh is to.replenish it with beautiful objects, 
natural and artificial, disposed as they ought to btf. 
upon a canvas in painting. It requires indeed 
more genius to paint in the gardening way : in 
forming a landscape upon a canvas, no more is re- 
quired but to adjust the figures to each other : an 

• Chapter VIIT. f Chapter U. Pgrt Wi 

^ See the place immedifLtely above cited. 
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trtist who would form 9^ gardeo in Kent's mannei^^ 
has an additional task ; which is^ to adjust his 
figures to the several varieties of the field. 

A single garden must be distingqi^d from a 
plurality ; and yet it is not obvious in what the 
unity of a garden cousists. Wjd have indeed soma 
notion of unity in a garden sorrounding a palace^ 
with views from each window^ and wallis leadings 
to every corner : but there may be a garden with* 
ont a bouse ; in which case, it is the unity of de« 
sign, that makes it one garden ; as where a spot of 
ground is so artfully dressed as to make the seve- 
ral portions appear to oe parts of one whole. The 
gardens of Versailles, properly expressed in the 
plural numher^ being no fewer than sixteen, are in- 
deed all of them connected with the palace, but 
have scarce any mutual connexion : they appear 
not like parts of one whole, but rather like small 
gardens in contiguity. A greater distance between 
these gardens would produce a bet^r effect; their 
junction breeds confusion of ide^s^ and upon the 
whole gives less pleasure than would be felt in a 
•lower succession*. 

Regularity is required in that, part of a garden 
which is adjacent to the dwelliog-honse; because 
an immediate accessory ought to partake the regn- 
larity of the principal object :* but in proportion 

* The inBueoce of this connexion surpasmnc^ M boaoSs; It still tI-' 
sible in many gardens, formed of horizontal plains forced with great 
labour and expense, perpendicular faces of earth supported by mas- 
sy stone walls, terrace-walks in stages one above another, regular 
ponds and canals without the le^t motion, and the whole surroundedly 
like a prison, with high walls excluding ^ery external object. At 
first view it may puzsle one to aceoant fiir a tatte so opposite fo na«' 
ture in every particular. But nothing happens without a cause. 
IPerfect regularity and uniformity are required in a house; and this 
idea is extended to its accessory the garden, especially if it be a 
•mall spot incapable of grandeur or of miich variety : the lumse ia 
regular, so roust the garden be ; the floors of the house are horixon* 
tal, and the garden must have the same pontion ; in the liouse we ai« 
protected from every intruding eye i so must we be in the gardea. 
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to the dUUiiet from the houee considered as the 
centre^ regularitj eo^t less aad less to be studied; 
for in an extensive plan, it hath a fine effect to lead 
the nfad insensibly from regolarity to a bold va- 
riety. Such anangemeot tends to make an impres- 
sion of grandeur: and grandear ought to be stu- 
died as mueb as possible, even in a more confined 
plan, by avoiding a multiplicity of small parts,* 
A small garden, on the other hand, which admits 
not grandeur, ought to be strictly regular. 

Milton, describing the garden of Eden, prefers 
joatly grandear before r^nlarity : 

Flowers worthy of paradise, which not nice art 
In beds and curious knotst but Nature boon 
Pour'd forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain ; 
Both where the moming-Bun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the uapierc'd shade 
Imbrown'd the noontide bowVs» 

Paradite Lost, b, iv. 

A hill covered with trees, appears more beautiful 
aa well as more lofty than when naked. To dis- 
tribute trees in a plain requires more art : near the 
dwelling-house ^ey ought to be scattered so die- 
tant/rom each other, as not to break the unity of 
the Held ; and even at the greatest distance of dis* 
tinct vision, they ought never to be so crowded a# 
to hide any beautiful object* 

In the manner of planting a wood or thicket, 
much art may be displayed. A common centre of 
walks, termed a ator, from whence are seen re- 
markable objects, appears too artificial, and con* 
sequently too stiff and formal, to be agreeable : the 
crowding withal so many objects togetlier, lessens 
the pleasure that would be felt in a slower success 

Tbia» it aiiitt be oonlesied^ is carrying the notion of resemblMice ve* 
ry far : but where rofHOB and taste are laid asleep, nothing is mere 
cemmoa than to carry resemblance beyond proper bounds. 
t See Chapter IV. 
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sion. Abandoning therefore tiie stir^ let us try to 
substitute soDie foria more nataral^ Jhat will di»» 
play all the remarkable objects in the neighboor* 
bood. ' This may be done by varioas apertures in 
the woody purposely contrived to lay open auccesr 
sively every such object; sometimes a single ob« 
jecty sometimes a plurality in a line^ and sometimee* 
a rapi4 succession of the^m : the mind at intervals 
is roused and cheered by agreeable objects ; and 
by sfirprisei upon viewing objects of which it had 
lio expectation; 

Attending to the influence of contrast^ explained 
in the eighth chapter, we discoyer why the lowness 
of the ceiling increases in appearance the size of a ' 
large room, and why a long room appears still- 
longer by being very narrow^ as is remarkable in a 
gallery : by the same means^ an object terminating 
a narrow opening in a wood, appears at a double 
distance. This suggests another rule for distribut- 
ing trees in some quarter near the dwelUog-house; 
which is to place a number of thickets in a line^ 
with an opening in each, directlttg the eye from one 
to another; which will make them appear mora 
distant from eaeh other than they are in reality, 
and in appearance enlarge the size of the whole 
field. To give this plan its utmost effect, thespaee 
between the thickets ought to be considerable : and 
in order that each may lie seen distinctly, the open* 
ing nearest the eye ought to be, wider than the se- 
cond, the second wider than the third, and so on. 
to the end.^ 

By a judicious distribution of trees, other bean- 
ties may be produced. A liuidscape so rich as to 

* An object will appear more distant than it really i8» if different 
coloured evergreens be planted between it and the eye. Suppose 
holly «nd laurel, and the holty which is of the deeper colour^ neanef 
the eye : the degradation of colour in the laurel, makes it appear at 
a great disUnce frotn the holly, and consequently remorea the object, 
ID tpatamDce^ to a gftHer distance than it realfy is. 

YouU. Tt 
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engross the wliole attention, and so limited as 
aweetly to be comprehended under a single vieW^ 
ha§ a much finer effect than the most extensive land* 
icape that requires a wandering of the eye through 
successive scenes. This observation su^ests a 
capital role in laying out a field; which is^ never 
at any one station to admit a larger prospect than 
can easily be taken in at once. A field so happily 
situated as to command a great extent of prospect^ 
is a delightful subject for applying this rule : let 
the prospect be split into proper parts by means of 
trees ; studying at the same time to introduce all 
the variety possible. A plan of this kmd executed 
with taste will produce charming effects : the beau- 
tiful prospects are multiplied : each of them is much 
more agreeable than the entire prospect was origi- 
nally: andy to crown the whole^ the scenery is 
greatly diversified. 

As gardening is not an inventive art^ but an imi- 
tation of nature, or rather nature itself ornament- 
ed ; it follows necessarily, that every thing unna- 
tural ought to be rejected with disdain. Statues of 
wild beasts vomiting water, a common ornament 
in gardens, prevail in those of Versailles. Is that 
ornament in a good taste ? A jet iT^im, being purely 
artificial, may, without disgust, be tortored into a 
thousand shapes: but a representation of what really 
exists in nature, admits not any unnatural circum- 
stance. In the statues of Versailles the artist has 
displayed his vicious taste without^ the least colour 
or disguise. A lifeless statue of an animal pouring 
out water, may be endured without much disgust: 
but here the lions and wolves are put in violent ac- 
tion, each has seized its prey, a deer'or a lamb, in 
act to devour; and yet^ 9lh by hocus-pocus, the^ 
whole is converted into a different scene : the lion^ 
forgetting his prey, pours put water plentifully ; and 
the deer, forgetting its danger, performs the samo 
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-work : a representation no less absnrd than that in 
the opera, where Alexander the Great, after mount- 
ing the wall of a town besieged, tnms his back to 
the enemy, and entertains his army with a song.* 

In gardening, every lively exhibition of what is 
beaotifolin nature has a line effect: on the other 
hand, distant and faint imitations are displeasing 
to every one of taste. The cutting evergreens in the 
^hape of animals, is very ancient ; as appears from 
the Epistles of Pliny, who seems to be a great ad- 
mirer of the eo/iceit The propensity to imitation 
gave birth to that practice ; and has supported it 
wonderfully long, considering how faint and insi- 
pid the imitation is. But the vulgar, great and 
small, are entertained with the oddness and singu- 
larity of a resemblance, however distant, between 
a tree and an animal. An attempt in the gardens 
of Versailles to imitate a grove of trees by a group 
of Jet$ d^eauy appears, for the same reason, no less 
childish. 

In designing a garden, every thing trivial or 
whimsical ought to be avoided. Is a labyrinth then 
to be justified ? It is a mere conceit, like that of 
composing verses in the shape of an axe or an ege : 
the walks and hedges may be agreeable ; but in 
the form of a labyrinth, they serve to no end but to 
pu2Msle : a riddle is a conceit not so mean ; because 
the solution is proof of sagacity, which affords no 
aid in tracing a labyrinth. 

The gardens of Versailles, executed with bound* 
less expense by the best artists of that age, are a 
lasting monument of a taste the most depraved : 

* UUofty % Spanish writer, describing the city of Lima, ssys* that 
the great square is finely ornamented. *' In the centre is a fountain, 
^ equally remarkable for iu grandeur and capacity. Raised above 
•*' the fountain is a bmnze statue of Fame, and four small basins on 
'^* the angles. The water issues from the trumpet of the statue, and 
** from the mouths of eight lions surroundin^c it, which*' in his epiniop 
" greatly heighten thr beauty of the whole*'* 
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the faulti abave mentioned^ instead of being avoid- 
edy are clioseii as beauties, and mnltiplied without 
end. Nature, it would seem, was deemed too vdK 
gar to be imitated in the works of a magnifieent 
monarch : and for that reason preference was given 
to things unnatural, which probably were mistalcen 
&r supernatural. 1 have often amnsed myself with 
a fanciful resemblance between these gardens and 
tbe Arabian tales : each of them is a performance 
intended for the amusement of a gr^at king : id tbe 
sixteen gardens of Versailles there is^ no unity of 
design, more than in tbe thousand and one Arabian 
tales: and, lastly, tbey are equally unnatnrli?'; 
proves ofjetB d^eaUf statues of animals conversing 
in the manner of ^sop, water issuing out of the 
mouths of wild beasts, give an impression of fttiry- 
land and witchcraft, no less than diamofid. palaces, 
invisible* rings, spells andaneantations. 

A straight road is the most agreeable^ because 
it shortens the journey* But in an emt>ellished' 
field, a straight walk has an air of formality and 
confinement : and at any rate is less agreeable than 
a winding or waving walk ; for in surveying the 
beauties of an ornamented field, we love to roam 
from place to place at freedom. Winding walks 
have another advantage : at every step they opeu 
new views. In short, the walks in pleasure-ground 
ought not to have any appearance of a road : my 
intention is not to make a journey, bfit to f^st my 
eye on the beauties ef art and natare. This rule 
excludes not openings directing the eye to distant 
objects. Bueh openings, beside variety, are agree- 
able in various respects : first, as observed above, 
tliey extend In appearance the size of the field : 
next, an object, at whatever distance, continues the 
opening, and deludes the spectator into a convic- 
tion, that the trees which confine the view are con- 
tinued till they join the object. Straight walks in 
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recesses do well ; tbey vary the seenery^ ^^d are 
favourable to meditation. 

Avoid a straight avenue directed npon a dwell- 
ing.house : better far an oblique approach in a 
Waving line^ with single trees and other scattered 
objects interposed. In a direct approach^ the first 
appearance is continued to the end : we see a house 
at a distance, and' we see it all along in the same 
flpot without any variety. In an oblique approach^ 
the interposed objects put the house seemingly in 
motion : it moves with the passenger, and appears 
to direct its course so as hospitably to intercept 
bim. An oblique approach contributes also to va* 
riety : the house^ seen successively in different di- 
rectiottSy assumes at each step a new figure. 
^ A garden on a flat ought to be highly and va^ 
riously ornamented, in order to occupy the mind, 
and prevent our regretting the insipidity of an uni- 
form plain* Artificial mounts in that view are com- 
mon : but no person 4ias thought of an artificial 
vralk elevated high above^the plain. Such a walk 
W airy, and tends to elevate the mind : it extends 
and varies the prospect ; and it maizes the plaio^ 
aeen from a height, appear more agreeable. 

Whether should a ruin be in the &othic or 6re« 
cian form ? In the former, I thipk ; because it ex- 
hibits the triumph of time over strength ; a melan- 
choly, but not unpleasant thought : a Grecian ruin 
suggests rather the triumph of barbarity over taste ; 
a gloomy and disconraging thought. 

There are not many fountains in a good taste. 
Statues of animals vomiting water, which prevail 
every where, stand condemned as unnatural. A 
statue of a whale spouting water upward from its 
head is in one sense natural, as certain whales have 
that power ; but it is a sufficient objection, that its 
singularity would make it appear unnatural ; there 
is another reason against it, that the figure of a 
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whale is in itself not agreeable. In many Roman 
fountains^ stataes of flfihes are employed to sup- 
port a large basin of water. This unnataral con- 
celt is not accoantable, unless from the connexion 
that water hath, with the fish that swim in it ; which 
by the way shows the influenpe of even the slight* 
er relations. The best design for a fountain 1 have 
met wilh^ is what follows. In an artificial rocky 
rqgged and abmpt, there is a cavity out of sight 
at the top : the water, conveyed to it by a pipe^ 
ponrs or trickles down the broken parts of the 
rock, and is collected into a basin at the foot : it is 
BO contrived, as to make the water fall in sheets or 
in rills at pleasure. 

Hitherto a garden has been treated as a work 
intended solely for pleasure, or, in other words^ 
for giving impressions of intrinsic beauty. What 
comes next in order, is the beauty of a garden des- 
tined for use, termed relative beauty;* and this 
branch shall be despatched in a few words. In 
gardening, luckily, relative beauty need new 
stand in opposition to intrinsic beauty: all the 
ground that can be requisite for use, makes but « 
small proportion of an ornamented field ; and may 
be put in any corner without obstructing the dispo- 
sition of the capital parts. At the same tiB|0, a 
kitchen-garden or an orchard is susceptible ofln- 
trinsic beauty ; and may be so artfully disposed, 
among the other parts^ as by variety and contrast 
to contribute to the beauty of the whole. In this, 
respect, architecture requires a greater stretch of 
art, as will be seen immediately ; for as intrinsic 
and relative beauty must often be blended in the 
same building, it becoiftes a difficult task to attain 
both in any perfection. 

* See IheM terms defined. Chapter JQ. 
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In a hot country it is a capital object to hava 
what may be termed a summer-garden f that is, a 
spot of ground disposed by art and by nature to 
exclude the sun, but to give free access to tho 
air. In a cold country^ the capital object should 
be a winter^gardeuy open to the sun^ sheltered 
from windy dry under foot, and taking on the ap« 
pearance of summer by variety of evergreens. The 
* relish of a country-life, totally extinct in France^ 
is decaying fast in Britain. But as still many peo- 
ple of fashion, and some of taste, pass the winter^ 
or part (^ it, in the country, it is amazing that win- 
ter-gardens should be overlooked. During sum- 
mer, every field is a garden ; but during half of the 
year, the weather is seldom so good in Britain as 
to afford comfort in the open air without shelter ; 
and yet seldom so bad as not to afford comfort with 
shelter. I say more, that beside providing for ex- 
ereise and health, a winter-garden may be made 
subservient to education, by introducing a habit of 
thinking. In youth, lively spirits give too great a 
propensity to pleasure and atnusement, making na 
averse to serious occupation. That untowkrd bias 
may be corrected in som6 degree by a winter-gar- 
deii, which produces in the mind a calm satisfac* 
tion, free from agitation of passion, whether gay or 
gloomy; a fine tone of mind for meditation and 
reasoning.^ 

* A correspandent, wboaename I hUhetto htve concealed, that! 
might not be thought vain, and which I can no longer conceadtf 
writes to me as follows : ^' In life we generally lay our account wita 
** prosperity, and seldomt very seldom, prepare for adversity. We 
<* carry that propensity even in tor the structure of our gardens : we cul- 
** tivate the gay ornaments of summer, relishing no plants but what 
** flourish by iqild dews and gracious sunshine : we banish from our ^ 
** thoughts ghastly wiater, when the benign influences of the sua ' 
•* cheering us no more, are doubly regretted by yielding to the piecing 
** north wind and nipping frost. Sage is the gardener, in the metapho- 
** rioal as weU as literal sense, who procures a friendly shelter to pro« 

-]- Mrs. Montagn. 
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Gardeniiig being in Cliioa brought to greater per- 
lection than in any other known country, we shall 
close obr pres^ent subject with a slight view of Gfai- 
DCse gardens, which are found entirely obseqaloos 
to the principles that govern every one of the fine 
arts. In general, it is an indispensable law there^ 
never to deviate from nature : but in order to pro.^ 
duce that degree of variety which is pleasing, every 
method consistent with nature is put in practice. 
Nature is strictly imitated in the banks of their ar^^ 
ti^cial lakes and rivers ; which sometimes are bare 
and gravelly, sometimes covered with wood quite 
to the brink of the water* To flat spota adorned 
with flowers and shrubs, are opposed others steep 
and rocky. We see meadows covered with eatUe ; 
rice-gpuods that run into lakes ; groves into which 
enter navigable creeks and rivulets : these gene-* 
rally conduct to some interesting object, a mngpSA'^ . 
cent building, terraces cut in a mountain, a cascade^ 
It grotto, an artificial roek. Their artificial rivere 
are generally serpentine ; sometimes narrow^ noisy^ 
and rapid ; sometimes deep, broi^, and slow : and 
to, make the scene still more active, mills and oibtt 
moving machines are often erected* In the lakem 
are interspersed islands ; some barren, surroanded 
with rocks and shoals : others enriched with every 
(faing that art-and nature can furnish. CfVeBtn 
their cascades they avoid regularity, as forcing na- 
ture out of its course : the waters are seen burst- 
ing from the caverns and windings of the artiftchil 
rocks, here a roaring cataract, there many gentle 
falls ; and the stream often impeded by trees and 
stones, that seem brought down by the violence of 

'* l«ct ut from December ttorais* and cultivates the plants that adorn 
** and enliven that dreary season. He is no philosopher who cannot 
** retire into the Stoic's walk, when the gardens of ISpicuiras are out 
*' of bloom : he is too much a philosopher who will cif^dly proscribo 
** the flowers and aromatics of summer, to sit constanUy under the 
*• cypress-shade." 
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tte CQrreBt. Straight lines aire sometimes indulged^ 
ill order to keep in viev^ some iateresting object at 
a distanee. 

Seosible of the ioflaence of contrast, the Chinese 
artists deal in sudden transitions, and in opposing 
to each other^ forms, oeiours, and shades^ The 
eye is conducted, from limited to extensive views, 
and from lakes and rivers to plains, hills, and 
woods : to dark and gloomy coloars, are opposed 
the more brilliant : the different masses of light 
and shade are disposed in such a manner, as to ren^ 
der the composition distinct in its parts, and strik* 
kg on the whole. In plantations, the trees are 
artfully mixed according to their shape and colour; 
those of spreading branches with the pyramidal^ 
and the light green with the deep green. They 
even introdnce decayed trees, some erect, and some 
half out of the ground.^ In order to heighten con* 
trast, much bolder strokes are risked : they some* 
times introduce rough rocks, dark caverns, trees ill 
formed, and seemingly rent by tempests, or blasted 
by lightning; a building in ruins, or half consumed 
by fire. But to relieve the mind from the harshness 
of such objects, the sweetest and most beautiful 
scenes always succeed. 

The Chinese study to give play to the imagina- 
tion : they hide the termination of t)^eir lakes ; and 
commonly interrupt the view of a cascade by trees, 
through which are seen obscurely the waters aa 
they fall. The imagination once roused, is dispos- 
ed to magnify every object. * 

Nothing is more studied in Chinese gardens thaa 
to raise wonder or surprise. In scenes calculated 
for that end, every thing appears like fairy-land ; 
a torrent, for example, conveyed under ground 

* Taste hu tagfetted to Kent the same artifice. A decayed tree 
placed properly, contributea to contrast; and also in a pensive or se- 
date state of mind produces a sort of pity, grounded en aa imasinary 
personification. 

Vo^. n. u tt 
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puzzles a stranger by its ancomiiion sound to goess 
wbal it ma^ be ; and to muUiply sueh uncomnioa 
sounds^ the rocks and baildings are contrived with 
cavities and interstices. Homctimes one is led in- 
sensibly into a dark cavern, terminating unexpeet* 
edly in. a landscape enriched with all that nature 
affords the rooftt delicious. At other timeA^ beauti- 
All walks insensibly conduct to a rough nncullivat- 
ed field, where bufilies, briers, and atones interrupt 
tiie passage : looking abont for an outlet, some rich 
pnispecl unexpectedly opens to view. Another ar. 
tifle^ is, to obscure some capital part by trees, or 
other interposed objects : our cariosity is raised to 
know whai lies beyond ; and after a few steps^ wa 
are greatly surprised with some scene totally dif- 
ferent from what was expected. 

These cursory observaUons upon gardening, shall 
be closed with some reflections that must touch eve- 
ry reader. - Rough uncultivated ground dismal to 
the eye, in^tpires peevishness and discontent : may 
not this be one cause of the hamh manners of sa- 
vages ? A field richly ornamented, containing beaa- 
tiful olgect« of various kinds, displays in full lu8« 
ti*e the goodnesR of the Deity, and the ample pro^ 
vision he has made for our happiness. Ought tnot 
the spectator to be ^led with gratitude to his Ma- 
ker, and with henevolenee to hia fellow- creatures? 
Qtherfine arts may be perverted to excite irregular, 
and even vicious, emotions : but gardening, which 
hispires (he purest and mostn^fioed pleasures, can- 
not fail t(#promote every good affection. The gaiety 
and harmony of mind it produceth, inclining the 
spectator to communicate his satisfaction to others, 
and to make them happy aa he is himself, tend na- 
turally to eatablish iu him a habit of humanity and 
benevolence.* 

* ThiB mantifiietiires of silk, flax and cotton, in their pretent Md- 
vance towards perfection, may be held M inferior brancmes of U 
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It is not easy to suppress a degree of enthasiasm^ 
when we reflect on the advantages of gardening 
With respect to virtuous education. In the begin- 
ning of life the d^ipest impressions are made ; and 
it is a sad truth, that the young student, famiiiarised 
to the dirtiness and disorder of many colleges pent 
within narrow bounds in populous cities, is ren<^ 
dered in a measure insensible to the elegant beau- 
ties of art and nature. Is there no man of fortune 
sufficiently patriotic to think of reforming this evil ? 
It seems to me far from an exaggeration, that good 
professors are not more essentia) to a college, thaqt 
a spacious garden sweetly ornamented, but with- 
out any tiling glaring or fantastic, so as upon the 
whole to inspire oar youth with a taste no less fov 
simplicity than Cor elegance. In that respect, tho 
university of Oxford may justly be deemed a mo- 
del. 

Haying finished what occurred on gardening, I 
proceed to rules and observations that more pecu- 
lilirly concern architecture. Architecture, being 
an useful as well as a fine art, leads us to ditftin* 
guish buildings and parts of buildings into (hree 
kinds, namely, what are iutended for utility solely, 
what for ornament solely, and what for both. Build- 
ings intended for utility solely, such as detached 
offices, ought in every part to correspond precisely 
to that intention ; the slightest deviation from the 
end in view will by every person of taste be thought 
a blemish. In general it is the perfection of every 
work of art, that it fulfils the purpose for which it 
is intended ; and every other beauty, in opposition, 
is improper. But in things intended for ornament^ 
fuch as pillars, obelisks, tridoiphal archea, beauty 

ftae arts.; becaose their prodiiotions in dress and in ftimiture intplrej 
like tliem, g9,y and kindly emoiions fsYoarable to monaiity. 
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ought aldne to be regarded. A Heatbea temple 
must be coDsidered as merely ornamental ; for be« 
ing dedicated to some deity, and not intended for 
habitation, it is susceptible of ^y figure and any 
embellishment that fancy caa suggest and beanty 
admit. The great difficulty of contrivance, re* 
spects buildings that are intended to be useful as 
ivell as ornamental. These ends, employing dif- 
ferent and often opposite means, are seldom united 
in perfection ; and the only practicable method in 
such buildings is, to favour ornament less or more 
according to the character of (he building : in pa- 
laces, and other edifices sufficiently extensive to 
admit a variety of useful contrivance, regularity 
justly takes th^ lead ; but in dwelling-houses that 
are too small for variety of contrivance, utility 
ought to prevail, neglecting regularity as far as it 
stands in opposition to convenience.* 

Intrinsic and relative beauty being founded on 
different principles, must be handled separately, t 
begin with relative beauty, as of the greater impor- 
tance. 

The proportions of a door are determined by the 
use to which it is destined. The door of a dwell- 
ing-house, which ought to correspond to the human 
size, is confined to seven or eight feet in height, and 
three or four in breadth. The proportions proper 
for the door of a barn or coach-house, are widely 
different. Another consideration enters. To study 
intrinsic beauty in a coach-house or bam, intended 
merely for use, is obviously improper. But a dwell- 
ing-house may admit ornaments ; and the principal 
door of a palace demands all the grandeur that is 
consistent with the foregoing proportions dictated 
by utility: it ought to be elevated, and approached 

* A building' must be large to produce any senaible emotion of re- 
gttkriiy, pro^rtion or bewitji whicli is an additional reason fbh 
Rilnding coaTenicace only in a dwell ing- hou$e of sawU siae*. 



by steps.; aod it may be adorned with pillars sup- 
portiog an architrave^ or in any other beautiful 
manner. The door of a church ought to be wide, 
in order to afford an easy passage for a multitude : 
the widtb^ at the same time, regulates the height^ 
as will appear by and by. The size of windows 
ought to be proportioned to that of the room they 
illuminate ; for if the apertures be not sufficiently 
large to convey light to every corner, the room i» 
unequally lighted, which is a great deformity. The 
steps of a stair ought to be accommodated to the 
human figure, without regarding any other propor- 
tion : they are accordingly the same in large and 
in small buildings, because both are inhabited by 
nien of the same size. ^ 

I proceed .to consider intrinsic beauty blended 
with that which is relative. Though a cube in it- 
self is more agreeable than a parallelopipedon, yet 
a large parallelopipedon set on its smaller base, is 
by its elevation more agreeable; and hence the 
beauty of a Gothic tower. But supposing this figure 
to be destined for a dwelling-house, to make way 
for relative beauty, we immediately perceive that 
utility ought chiefly, to he regarded, and that the 
figure, inconvenient by its height, ought to be set 
upon its larger base: the loftiness is gone; but 
that loss is more than cpnipensated by addi- 
tional convenience; for which reason, a figure 
spread more upon the ground than raised in height^ 
is always preferred for a dwelling-house, without 
excepting even the most superb palace. 

'As to the divisions within, utility requires that 
the rooms be rectangular ; for otherwise void spaces 
will be left, which are of no use. A hexagonal 
figure leaves no void spaces ; but it determines the 
rooms to be all of one size, which is inconvenient* 
A room of a moderate size may be a square ; but 
in very large rooms this figure must, for the most 
part, give place to a parallelogram^ which can more 
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easily be adjaflfed, thao n square, to the smaller 
rooms contrived entirely for convenience. A paral* 
lelogram^ at the same time, is the best calculated 
for receiving light ; because, to avoid cross lig;hts, 
all the windows ought to be in one wall ; and the 
opposite wall must he so near as to be fully 1if;ht- 
ed, otherwise the room will be obscure. The height 
of a room exceeding nine or ten feet, has little or 
ho relation to utility ; and therefore proportion is 
the only rule for determining a greater height. 

As all artists who love what is beautiful, are 
prone to entertain the eye, they haVe opportunity 
to exert their taste upon palaces and sumptuous 
buildings, where, as above observed, intrinsic beau- 
ty ouglU to have the asceifdant over that which in 
relative. But such propensity is unhappy with re- 
spect to dwelling-houses of moderate size; because 
in these, intrinsic beaqty eanhot he displayed in 
any perfection, without wounding relative beauty t 
a small house admits not much variety of form; 
and in such houses there is no instance of internal 
convenience being accurately adjusted to external 
regularity : I am apt to believe that it is beyond 
the reach of art. And yet architects never give over 
attempting to reconcile these two incompatiblea: 
how otherwise should it happen, thai of the end- 
less variety of private dwellitig-honses, there is 
scarce an instance of any one being chosen for a 
pattern? The unwearied propensity to make a 
house regblar as well as convenient^ forces the 
architect, in some articles, to sacrifice convenience 
to regularity^ and in others, regularity Vo conve- 
nience; and the house, which turns out neither 
regular nor convenient, never fails to displease: 
the fanlts arc obvious ; and the difficulty of doing 
better is known to the artist only> 

* '.' Houses are b«ilt to Vive in, and not to look on ; tbcrefare let 
" use be preferred l^efore unifurmitjr^^zcept where both may be had.'* 

JWftf VJeruiam, eata^ 45. 



Notbinj; cBp be more evideDt^ than that tlie form 
of a ciwelling-hoQ9e ought to be suited to the clU 
mate : and yet no error is more common^ than tq 
copy in Britain the form of Italian housen ; not for*, 
getting even those parts that are purposely contrived! 
for air, and for excluding the son. I shall give 
one or two instances. A colonnade along the front 
of a huilding^ hath a fine effect in Greece and Ita^ 
ly, by producing coolness and obscurity, agreeably 
properties in warm and luminous climates : but the 
cold climate of Britain is altogether avjerse to that 
ornament; and therefore a colonnade can never be 
proper in this cotintry, unless for a portico, or to 
communicate with a detached building. Again, a 
logio laying the house 6pen to the nortli, contrive4 
in Italy* for gathering cool air, is^ if possible, still 
more improper for this climate : scarce endurable 
in summer, it, in winter, exposes the house to the 
bitter blasts of the north, and to every shower of 
snow and rain. 

Having said what appeared necessary upon re« 
lative beauty, the next step is, to view architecture 
a9 one of the fine arts ; which will lead us to the 
examination of such buildings, and parts of builds 
ings, as are calculated solely to please the eye. It^ 
the works of Nature, rich and magnificent, variety 
prevails ; and in works of Art that are contrived 
to imitate Nature, the great art is to hide every ap* 
pearance of art; which is done by avoiding regn<» 
larity, and indulging variety. But in works of art 
that are original, and not imitative, the timid han4 
is guided hy rule and compass ; and accordingly in 
architecture strict regularity and uniformity are' 
studied, as far as consistent with utility. 

Proportion is no less agreeable than regularity 
and uniformity ; and therefore in buildings intended 
to please the eye, they are all equally essentiaU 
By many writers it is taken fw granted, that in 
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baildiogs there are certain proportions that please 
the eye, as in soands there are certain proportioiis 
that please the ear ; and that in both equally the 
fiTightest deviation from the precise proportion is 
disagreeable. Others seem to relish more a com- 
parison between proportion in numbers and propor- 
tion in quantity ; and bold that the same propor- 
tions are agreeable in both. The proportions^ for 
example, of the numbers 16, 34, and 36, are agree- 
able ; and so^ say they, are tlie proportions of a 
room, the height of which is 16 feet, the breadth 
t% and the length 36. May I hope from the 
reader, that he will patiently accompany me in ex- 
amining this point, which is useful as well as cn- 
rions. To refute the notion of a resemblance be- 
tween musical proportions and those of architec- 
ture, it might be sufficient to observe in general^ 
that the one is addressed to the ear, the other to 
the eye ; and that objects of different senses have 
no resemblance, nor indeed any relation to each 
other. But more particularly, what pleases the ear 
in harmony, is not proportion among the strings of 
the instrument^ but among the sounds that these 
strings produce. ^ In architecture, on the contrary, 
it is the proportion of different quantities that please 
the eye, without the least relation to sound. Were 
quantity to be the ground of comparison, we have 
00 reason to presume, that there is any natural an- 
alogy between the proportions that please in a 
building, and the proportions of strings that pro- 
duce concordant sounds. Let us take for example 
an octave, produced by two similar strings, the one 
double of the other in length : this is the most per- 
fect of all concords ; and yet I know not that the 
proportion of one to two is agreeable in any two 
parts of a building. I add, that concordant notes 
are produced by wind-instruments, which, as to 



proportion^ appear not to kave even the slightest 
resemblance to a building. 

With respect to the other notion, namely, a com- 
parison between proportion in nnmbers and pro- 
portion in quantity ; I urge, that nomber and qoan« 
tity are so different, as to afford no probability of 
any natural relation between them. Q,oantity is a, 
real quality of every body ; number is not a real 
quality, but merely an idea that arises )ipon view- 
ing a plurality of things, whether conjunctly or in 
succession. An arithmetical proportion is agreeable 
in numbers ; but have we any reason to infer that 
it must also be agreeable in quantity ? At that rate, 
a geometrioil proportion, and many others which 
are agreeable in numbers, ought also to be agreea^; 
ble in quantity. In an endless variety of propor- 
tions, it would be wonderful, if there never should 
happen a coincidence of any one agreeable propor- 
tion in both. One example is given in the numbers 
16, 94, and 86 ;'but to be convinced that this agree- 
able coincidence is merely accidental, we need on^ 
ly reflect, that the same proportions are not appli- 
cable to the external figure of a house, and far less 
to a column. 

That we are framed by nature to relish propor- 
tion as well as regularity, is indisputable ; but that 
agreeable proportion should^ like concord in sounds, 
be confined to certain precise measures, is not war- 
ranted by experience : on the contrary, wa learn 
from experience, that proportion admits more and 
Iciss ; that several proportions are each of them 
agreeable; and that we are not sensible of dispropor- 
tion,. till the difference between the quantities com- 
pared, become the most striking circamsUnce. Co- 
lumns evidently admit different proportions, equal- 
ly agreeable ; and so do booses, rooms, and other 
parts of a building. This leads to an interesting 
reflection : the foregoing difference between con- 

VOL. II, ' X X 
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cotd and profiortioo^ u an addkioBal iastaiice 
of that admirable harmony whieli aabsista among 
the Mferal branehes ^f the human frame* The 
ter is an accurate judge of soonde, and of their 
amalleat difierencea ; and that eoncord m sounds 
ibould be regulated by accurate meaeurea, 19 per- 
fectly well suited to tliis accnra^ of perception : 
the eye is more uncertain abou^ the size of a large 
object, than of one that is amaH ; and at a distanoo 
an oiiiject appears leas than at hand. Deliea^ of 
percepiton, therefore, with respect to proportion in 
qaaAtttiesy would be an uaeleaa quality ; and it ia 
much better ordered^ that there ahoold be aoch a 
latitude with respect to agreeable proportiona, as to 
eorreapottd to the uncertainty of the eye wi^ re- 
spect to quai^tity. 

But all the beantiaa of this subject ass not y«t 
displayed ; and it is too interesting to be^ passed* 
OTer in acursoify view. I proceed to obserre, that 
to make the eye aa delicate with respect to propor- 
tion as the ear is with respect to concord, . would 
not only be an useless quality^ but be the source of 
continual pain and uneaaineaa* I need go no fur- 
ther for a proof than the very room I occupy at 
prsaent : for every step I tske varies to Aie, in ap- 
pf arance^ the proportion of length te breailth : at 
tliat rate, I should not l»e happy but in one precise 
spot, where the proportion appears agreeable* Let 
me further oliaerve, that it would be singular indeed 
to find, in tiie nature of man^ any two principles in 
perpetual opposition to each other: and yet this 
would be the case, if proportion were circum- 
scribed like concord ; for at would exclude all but 
OOP of tlio^e proportions that utility requires in 
different buildings^ and in different parta of the 
same building. 

It provokes a smile to find writers acknowledg- 
ing the necessity of accori^te proportions^ and yet 
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dilfering widely about thai. Laying aside feaaoo- 
ing and philonopby, one fact ODiveraalty allowed 
ought to have uudeeeived them^ that (be same pro- 
portidtii which are agreeable in a model, are not 
agreeable in a large building t a room 40 feet in 
length and £4 in breadth and height, is well pro- 
portioned; but a room 12 feet wide and Idgh wd 
^ long, approaches to a gallelry, 

Perault^ in bis eomparison of the ancients and 
inodems,4^ is the only antinnr who runs to the op- 
posite>extreme ; maintaining, that the different pro^ 
portions assigned to each order of eolonns are ar- 
bitrary, and that the beauty of tliese proportions 
is entirely the eflfect of custom. This betrays i^<^ 
ranee of human nature, which evidently delights 
in proportion as well as in regularity, order, and 
propriety. Bitf without any acquaintance with 
human nature, a ^single refection might have eon^ 
vineelEl him of his error, That if these proportions 
had not originally been agreeable, they could iiol 
have been established by custom. 

To illustrate the present point, I shall add a few 
examples of the agreeableness dT different proper- 
tions. In a sumptuous ediiee, the capital rooms 
ought to be large, for otherwise they will not be 
proportioned to the size of the building : and for 
the same reason^- a very lai^ room is improper in 
a small house. But in things thus related, the 
mind requires not a precise or single proportion, 
rejecting all others ; on the contrary, many differ** 
ent proportions are made equally welcome. In all 
buildings accordingly, we find rooms of different 
proportions equally agreeable, even where the pro* 
portion is not inftuenced by utility. WUh respeet 
to the height of a room, the proportion it ought to 
hear to the length and breadth, is arbitrary ; and it 

• PBge94. 
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.cftimot be otlterwite, considering the aneertftinly c^ 
'the eye as to the height of a rocna, wheo it exceeds 
17 or 18 feet. In colamns again, even architects 
innsb confess, that the proportion of height and 
thickness varies betwixt 8 diameters and 10, and 
that every proportion between these extremes is 
agreeable. But this is not all. There mnst cer- 
tainly be a further vsriation of proportion, depend- 
ing on the siM of the column : a row of columns 
IjO feet high, and a row twiee tfiat height, reqi|ire 
difievent proportions : the^intercolomniations must 
also differ according to the height of the row. 

Proportion of parts is not only itself a beauty, 
but is inseparably connected with a beauty of the 
highest ^relish, thst of concord or harmony ; which 
will be plain from what follows. A room of wbidh 
-the parts are all Qnely adjusted to each other, strikes 
us with the beauty of proportion. It strikes us at 
the same time with a pleasure far superior : the 
length, the breadth, the height, the windows, raise 
each of them separately an emotion : these emo« 
tions are similar ; and though faint when felt sepa- 
rately, they produce in conjunction the emotion of 
concord or harmony, which is extremely pleasant^^ 
^Oh the other hand, where the length of a room far 
exceeds the breadth, the mind, comparing together 
parts so intimately connected, immediately per- 
ceives a disagreement or disproportion which dis- 
gusts. But this is not all : viewing them separately, 
iflfferent emotions are produced, that of grandeur 
from the great length, and that of meanness or lit- 
tleness from the small breadth, which in union are 
disagreeable by their discordance. Hence it is, 
that a long gsUery, however convenient for exer- 
cise, is not an agreeable figure of a room : we con- 
sider it, like a stable, as destined for use^ and.ex^ 

* Chapter IL Part it. 
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pect not that in any other respect it should he agree- 
able.^ 

Regalarily and proportion are essential in boild- 
ings destined chiefly or solely to please the eye^ 
beeaose they prodoeiB intrinsic beauty. Bat a stil- 
' fol artist will not confine his view to regularity and 
proportion : he will also study congmity^ which is 
perceived when the form and ornaments of a stnic- 
tare are suited to the purpose for whiph it is intend- 
ed. The sense of congrnity dictates the following 
role. That every huildin^ have an expression cor- 
responding to its destination : A palace onght to be 
enmptuons and grand ; a private dwelling, neat and 

. modest ; a play-house, gay and splendid ; and a 
monument, gloomy and melancholy.f A Heathen 
temple has a double destination : It is considered 
chiefly as a house dedicated to some divinity ; and* 
in that respect it ought to be grand, elevated, and 
magnificent: it 4s considered also as a place of 

. worship ; and in that respect it ought to be some- 
what dark or gloomy, because dioiness produces 
that tone of mind which is suited to humility and 
devotion. A Christian church is not considered to 
be a house for the Deity, but merely a place of wor- 
«bip: it ought therefore to be decent and plain^ 
without much ornament : a situation ought to be 

* A covered passage connecting a winter-|pirden with the dwelling- 
houae^ would answer the purpose of walking in bad weather inu& 
better than a gallery. A slight roof supported by slender pillars^ 
whether of wood or stone, would be sufficient; filling up the spaces 
between the pilliurs with evergreens, so as to give Verdure and ex- 
clude wind. 

f A house for the poor ought to have an appearance suited to its 
destination. The new hospital in Paris for foundlings, errs against 
this .rule} for it has moie the air of a palace than of an hospital. 
Pro(>riety and convenience ought to be studied in lodging the indi- 
gent; but in such houses splendour and magnificence are out of all 
rule. For the same reason, a naked statue or picture, scarce decent 
any where, is in a church intolerable. A sumptuous charity-school, 
beside its impropriety, giv^ the children an unhappy taste for high 
living. 
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chosen low and retired: because the cohgregatHm 
during worship, ought to be humble and disengaged 
from the world. Gdonins^ beside their chief ser- 
vice of being supports^ may coo tribute to tiiat pe- 
culiar expression which the destinatiotr of a fanild- 
ing requires: columns of different proportions, 
aerve to express loftiness^ lightness, &e. as well 
as strength. Situation also may contribute to ex- 
pression : conreniency regulates the situation of a 
private dwelling-house ; hot, as I have had ocea- 
aion to observe,* the situation of a palace ought to 
be lofty. 

And this leads to a question, Whether tte situa- 
tion, where there happens to be no choice, ought, 
in any measure, to regulate the form of the ediftee ? 
The connexion between a large house and the 
neighbouring fields, though not intimate, demands 
however some congruity. It would, for exaniple, 
displease us to find an elegant building thrown 
away upon a wild uncultivated country : congruity 
requires a polished field for such a building ; and 
beside the pleasure of congruity, the apectator ik 
'sensible of the pleasure. of concordance from the 
similarity of the emotions produced by the two ob» 
jects. The old Gbthie form of building, seems 
well suited to the rough uncultivated regions where 
it was invented : the only mistake w^as, the trans* 
ferring this form to the fine plains of France and 
Italy, better fitted for buildings in the Grecian taste ; 
but by refining upon the Gothic form, every thing 
possible has been done to reconcile it to its new 
situation. The profuse variety of wild and grand 
objects about inverary, demanded a house in the 
Gothic form ; and every one must approve the taste 
of the proprietor, in adjusting so finely the appear- 
ance of hia bouse to that of (be country where it is 
placed. 

•ChapUrX. 
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The external stmctare olf a gent hooae^ kads 
naturally to its internal structure. A spa.cious room^ 
which is the first that commonly receives us^ seems 
a bad contrivance in several respects. In the first 
place^ when immediately from the open air we step 
into such a room^ its size in appearance is dimi- 
hished by contrast : it looks little compared with 
that great caiiopy the sky. In the next place^ whea 
it recovers its grandeur, as it soon doth, it gives a 
diminutive appearance to the rest of the house : 
passing from i^ every apartment looks little. This 
room therefore may be aptly compared to the swoln 
commencement of an epic poem^ 

Bella per EmatbioB plusquam civilia campos. 

In the third place^ by its situation* it serves only 
for a waiting-room, and a passage to the principal 
apartments ; instead of being reserved, as it ought 
to be, for entertaining company : a great room^ 
which enlarges the mind and gives a ceirtain eleva- 
tion to the spirits, is destined by nature for conver* 
sation. Rejecting therefore this form, I take a hint 
from the climax in writing for another form that 
appears more suitable : a handsome portico, pro- 
portioned, to the size and fashion of the front, leads 
into a waiting-room of a larger size, and that to 
the great room ; all by a progression from small to 
great. If the boose be very large, there may be 
space for the following suit of rooms : first, a por* 
tico; second, a passage within the house, bounded 
by a double row of columns connected by arcades ; 
third, an octagon room, or of any other figure, 
about the centre of the building ; and, lastly, the 
great room. 

A double row of windows must be disagreeable 
by distributing the light unequally : . the space in 
particular between the rows is always gloomy. For 
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Uiat reason^ a room of greater height than can be 
conveniently served by a single row^ ought rega- 
larly to be lighted from the roof. Artists have ge- 
nerally an inclination to form the great room into 
a' double cabei.even with the inconvenience of a 
double row of windows : they are pleased with the 
regnlariiy^ overlooking that it is mental only^ and 
not visible to the eye, which seldom can distingoish 
between the height of S4 feet and that of 30.* 

Of all the emotions that can be raised by archi- 
tecture, grandeur is that which has the greatest in- 
fluence on the mind ; and it ought thererore to be. 
the chief study of the artist^ to raise this emotion 
in great buildings destined to please the eye. But 
as grandeur depends partly on size^ it seems so far 
unlucky for architecture^ that it is governed by re- 
gularity and proportion, which never deceive the 
eye by making objects appear larger than they are 
in reality : such deception, as above observed, is 
never found but with some remarkable dispropor- 
tipu of parts. But though regularity and proper- 
tion contribute nothing to grandenr as far as that 
emotion depends on size^ they in a different re^ 
spect contribute greatly to it^ as has been explain- 
ed above.f 

Next of ornaments, which contribute to giye 
buildings a peculiar expression. It has been doubt- 
ed whether a building can regularly admit any or^ 
nament but what is useful, or at least has that ap- 
pearance. But considering the different purposes 
of architecture, a fine as well as an useful art^ there, 
is no good reason why ornaments may not be added 

* One who has not given peculiar attention, will scarce imagine 
how imperfect our jadgment is about distances, without experience. 
Our looks being generally direbted to objects upon the groundvaround 
us, we judge tolerably of horizontal distances : but seldom having 
occasion to look upward in a perpendicular linei we icarce can form 
any judgment of distances in that direction, 
t Chapter IV. 
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to please the eye wrthodt aby relation to use. This 
liberty is allowed in poetry^ painting, and garden- 
ing, and why not itillarehiteeture considered as a 
fine art? A private dwelling house, it is true, and 
other edifices where use is the chi^f aim, admit not 
regularly any ornament but what has the appear- 
ance, -at leasts of ose: but temples, triumphal 
arches, and other builidings intended chiefly or 
tolely for show, admit every sort of ornament. 

A thing intended merely as an ornament, may be 
of any figure and of any kind that fancy can sug^ 
gest ; if it please the spectator, the artist gains hi^ 
end. Statues, vases, sculpture upon stone, whether- 
basso or alto relievo^ are beautiful ornaments re* 
lished in all civilised countries. The placing such 
ornanMits so as to produce the best effect, is the 
only nii^ety. A statue iii perfection is an enchant- 
ing work ; and we naturally require that it should 
be seen in every direction and at different dis- 
tances ; fbr whieh reason, statues employed as or? 
Iiaments are proper to adorn the great staircase that 
leads to the principal door of a palace, or to occu- 
py the void between pillars. But a niche in the 
external front is notr a proper place for a statue : 
and statues opdn the roof, or upon the top of s 
wall, would give pain by seeming to be in danger 
of tumbling. To adorn the top of a wall with a 
row of vases is an unhappy conceit, by • placing 
things apparently of use where they cannot be of 
any use. As to basso and alto relievo, I observe, 
that in architecture as well as in gardening, contra- 
dictory expressions ought to be -avoided : for which 
Mason, the lightness and delicacy of carved work 
Mits ill with the firmness and solidity of a pedes- 
tid : upon the pedeiltal, whether of a statue or a 
column, (he aoeients never ventured any bolder or- 
nament than the basso relievo. 

Voi.H. Yy 
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One at fir^t view will natarally take it for grants- 
ed, that in the ornaments under consideration beau? 
ty 19 indispensable. It goes||.great way nndoubt- 
edly ; but, upon trials we find many things esteemed 
us highly ornamental that have little or no beauty. 
There are various circumstancea^ beside beauty, 
that tend to make an agreeable impression. For 
instance^ the reverence we have for the ancients is 
a fruitful source of ornaments. Amalthea^s horn 
has always been a favourite ornament, because of 
its connexion with a lady who was honoured with 
the care of Jupiter iu his infancy. A ht old fel- 
low and a goat ure surely not graceful forms ; and 
yet Selioua and his companions are every where 
fashionable orna|nents. What else but our fondr 
Dess for antiquity can make the horrid fo«pi of a 
sphinx so much as endurable? Original destina- 
tion is another circun^stappe that has influence to 
add dignity to things in themselves abundantly tri* 
via\. In the sculpture of a marble cbimney-pieeej 
instruments of a Grecian or Jlomau sacrifice are 
belield with pleasure; original destination tender* 
ing them venerable as well as their antiquity. Let 
some modern cutlery ware be substituteid^ though 
pot less beiMitiful; the artist will be thought whim- 
sical^ if not absurd. Triumphal arches^ pyramids^ 
obelisks^ are beautiful forms ; but the nobleness oC 
their original destination haa gre|it|y enhauced the 
pleasure we take in them* A statue, . supposed to 
oe an Apollo, will with an autiquary lose much of 
its grace when discovered to have been done for a 
barber's apprentice. Long robes appear noble^ not 
singly for their flowing lines, but for their being 
the habit of magistrates ; and a scarf acquires aQ 
i^ir of dignity by being the badge of a superior Qr- 
der of phurc jimeo. .These examplea mav \^ thought 
sufficient for a specimen : a diligent inquiry int<| 
human nature will disopv^r other influencing prin* 
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ciples ; and hence it 19^ ih&t of nil subjects orna- 
ments admit the greatest variety |n point of ta8te> 

Things merely onmmetftal appear more gay and 
thowy than things that (alee on the appearance of 
lise. A knot of diamonds in the hair is splendid ; 
but diamonds have a more modest appearance 
when itsed as clasps or buttons. The former are 
more proper for a young beauty^ the latter after 
marriage. 

And this leads to ornaments having relation to 
use. Ornaments of that kind are governed by a 
"different principle^ which ii^. That they ought to be 
of a form suited to their real or apparent destina- 
tion. This rule is applicable as well to ornaments 
that make a component part of the subject, as to or- 
naments that are only accesaory.' With relation to 
the former^ it never can proceed from a good taste 
to make a tea-spoon resemble the leaf of a tree ; 
for mch a form is inconsistent with the destination 
of a tea*spoon. An eaglets paw is an ornament no 
less improper for the foot of a chair or table : be- 
cause it gives it the appearance of weakness, incon- 
sistent with ita destination of bearing weight Blind 
windows are sometimes introduced to preserve tiM 
appearance of regularity*: in which case the deceit 
ought carefQlly to be concealed: if visible, it marks 
the irregularity in the clearest manner, signifying^ 
that real windows ought to have been there, could 
they have been made consistent with the internal 
structure. A pilaster is another example of the 
0Bme sort of ornament; and the greatest error 
againit it» seeming destination of a support, is to 
sink it so far into the wall as to make it lose that 
seeming. A composition representing leaves and 
branches, with binls perching upon them, has been 
long in fashion for a candlestick ; but none of these 
particulars is in any degree suited to that destina- 
tion. 
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,' A laige marble basia supported by flsbesy ia « 
coQceU macb reliabed ia foontaioa. Tbis is aa ex- 
ample of acAeasorjr oraameiits in a bad Uate ; far 
lUbes here are unsuitable lo tbeir apparent destiny* 
tioo^ No less so are the supports of a coacli^caryed 
in tbe figure of Dolphins or Tritons : for what have 
these marine beings to do on dry land ? and wbat 
support ean they be to a coach ? 

In a column we have an example of both kinds 
of ornament. Wbere columns are employed ia the 
ffoni of a building to support an entaUatorey they 
belong to the first kind : wbere employed to con- 
nect with detached offices^ they are rather of the 
i^tber kind. As a column is a cipital .ornament in 
Grecian archilecturQ^ it well deserves to be handled 
at large. 

With respect to the form of this ornament^ I ob« 
aervei that a circle is a more agreeable figore than 
a square^ a globe than a enbe^ and a cyliad^r than 
a parallelopipedc^. Tbis last^ in the language of 
architecture, is saying that a column is a moro 
agreeable figure than a. pilaster ; and for that ie«- 
soui it 9nght to be preferred^ all other drwmi- 
staooes being equal. Another reason conoura ^ ihnfc 
. a column connected with a wall, which ia a plain 
snrfaee, makes i^ greater variety tbim a pil^stet^ 
There ia an additional reason for rejecting pilas- 
ters in the external front of a building, ariaing from 
1^ principle unfolded above,* namely, e tet^nqr 
in man, to advance every thing to ita perfeotio«^ 
and to ita conclusion. If, for example, i see a thing 
obscurely in a dim light and by disjointed parta, 
that tendency prompts me to connect the diigoinled 
parts into a whole : I supposed it to be, foreimm- 
pie, a horse ; and my eye-sight being obedient to 
the eonjectore, I inunediately perceive a horse, «U 

•Chapter IV, 
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iMst M dlrtmetly u io A%yAighL This priiidpfo 
it applicable to the case in hand. The moat ea* 
perb fitm^f at a great distance^ appears a plain sor- 
face : approaching gradnally^ w^ begin irst to per-* 
eeive inequalities^ and flien pillars ; bat whether 
ronnd or square, we are uncertain : oor curiod^ 
anticipating our progress^ cannot rest in suspense : 
being prompted, by the tendency mentioned, to 
suppose the most complete pillar^ or that which ia 
the most agreeable to the eye, we immediately per-^ 
oeive, oor seem to perceive, a number of totomiM : 
if upon a near approach we ftnd pilasters only, the 
disappointment makes these pilasters appear din* 
greeable; when abstracted irom tbatcircumstenee, 
they would only have appeared Aomewhat less 
agreeable. But as this deception cannot ha^eft 
in the inner front inclosing a court, I see no reason 
for excluding pilasters from such a front, whea 
there te any caime f or preferring them befon co- 
lumns. 

With respect now to the parts of acolosm, % 
bare uniform cylinder without a capital, appears 
n^ked ; and without a base, appears too tickUsUy 
placed to stand inn :* it ought therefore to have- 
some faislnng at the top and at tlie bottom. Hence 
the three chief parts of a column, the shiJI, the 
base, and the capkal. Nature undoubtedly re* 
quires proportion among these parts, but it admits 
variety of proportion. I suspect that the proper* 
tions in use have been influenced in aome degree 
by the human figure ; the capital being coneeiveA 
as the head, tbe base as the feet. With respect to . 
the base, indeed, tbe principle of utility interposes 
to vary it from the human figure : the base n^ustbe 

* A cohimn Without a baae is <iisaareeabk, becaaie it teems in ft 
tottering condition ; yet a tree without a base is agreeable ; and the . 
reason is, that we know it to be firmly rooted. This obsenration shows 
how much taat^ is influenced by reflection. .« 
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M propovUoned to tke whole^ m ta gire tlie coIqiiiii' 
the appeanace of stability. 

We find three orders of colotniitf ameng the 
Greeks, the Doric^ ^be lonie, and the Corintbiao, 
distJnf^Qisbed from each other by their destinatiioo 
as well as by their omameots. It has been warm- 
ly dispotedy whetlier any new order can be added 
to these: some hold the afllrmative, and give for 
instanoes the Tuscan and Composite : others deny, 
and maintain that these properly are not distinct 
orders, bat only the original orders with soma 
alight variations. Among writers who do not agree 
npon any standard for distingaishing the diflbrent 
orders from each other, the dispute can never have 
an end. Whftt occurs to me on this subject is 
what follows. 

The only circumstances that can serve to distin. 
guisfa one order from ^another, are the form of the 
column, and its destination. To make the ilrst a 
distinguishing mark, without regard to the other^ 
Would multiply these orders without end; for a 
colour is not more susceptible of different shades^ 
than a column is of different forms. Destination is 
more limited, as.it leads to distinguish columns into 
three kinds or orders ; one plain and strong, for 
the purpose of supporting plain and massy build- 
ings; one delicate and graceful, for supporting 
buildings of that character ; and between these, one 
for supporting buildings of a middle character. 
This distinction, which regards the different pur- 
poses of a column, is not naturally liable to uny ob- 
jection, considering that it tends also to regulate 
the form^ and in some measure the ornaments, of a 
column. To enlarge the division by taking in a 
greater variety of purposes, would be of little use,« 
and, if admitted, would have no end ; for from the 
very nature of the foregoing division, there can be 
no good reason for adding a fourtii order^ more thair^ 
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ficription. 

T^ illustnite Ibis doctrine^ I mftke the follawiog 
ol^servadon. It we regard destination only, the 
Tuscan is of thi^ same order with the. Doric, and 
the Composite with the Coirinthian ; bnt if we re* 
gard forin merely^ they are of different orders. 

The ornaments of these three orders ought to be 
so contrived as to make them look like what they 
are intended for. Plain and rustic ornaments would 
^e not a little discordant with the elegance of the 
Corinthian ordpr ; and ornaments sweet, and deli* 
cate no less sQ^.witb the strength of the Doric For 
that reason^;! am not altogether satisfied with the 
ornaments of the last mentioned order :. if they he 
not too delicate^ they are at least too numerous, for 
a pillar in which the character of utility prevails 
oyer that of . beauty. The' crowding of. ornaments 
would be more sufferable in a columa of an. oppo- 
site charapter. But this is a slight objection^ and 
I wish I could think the same, of what followa* 
The Corinthian order has beeu the favourite of two 
thousand years, and yet 1 cannot force myself to 
relish its capital. The invention of this florid cai^ 
pital Is ascribe^ to the sculptor Callimachus^ ,wbo 
topk a hint from the plimt ^cdnthw, growing round 
a basket placed accidentally upon it; and in fact 
the capital under consideration representip pretty 
accurately a basket so ornamented^ . This object^ 
or its imitation in stone, placed upon a pillar^ maj 
look well ; but to make it the capital of a pillar iu* 
, teqded to support a buildings must give the pillar 
an appearanc^e inconsistent with. its destinaUop: 
an Acanthus, or any tender plant, may require sup- 
port, .but is altogether insufficient to support any 
. thing heavier than a bee or a butterfly. This ca- 
pital most also bear the weight of another, qbjec- 
tipn : to represent a vine wreathing rouiid a column 
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but to represeat an Acantbas^ or any (^laitt^ m 
growing on the tof of a eoloniii ki onnatoraU Tho 
•legaoce of this eapital diil jprobably at ftrrt draW 
a veil oyer its impropriety; and now by lottg ttae 
it has gained an establishment^ respeeted by every 
artist. Soch is the force of custom^ even in cou^ 
tradictioa to nature ! 

It will not be gaining much {jrMAd to arge, tbil 
ihe basket^ or vase^ is onderscood to be the capital^ 
and that the stems and leaves of the planlt are b^ 
be considered as ornameots merely; toft^ exeepting 
a plant, nothing can be a iiore improper snpport 
Ibr a great building than a basket or vise even of 
the firmest teaUnre* 

With respeet to boildings of every sort, one role^ 
dictated by utility. Is, that they be firm and stable. 
Another rule, dictated by beauty, is, that they also 
appoer so : for what i^pears tottering and in ha>> 
. aard of tumblings prodneeth in the spectator tbi^ 
painful emotion of fear, instead of the pleasant 
emotion of beauty ; and, accordingly, it is the great 
care of the artist, that every part of his edilee ap« 
pear to be well supported. Procopius, deseabitig 
the ckureh of 8t Sophia in Constantinople, one of 
the wonders of the world, mentions with applatffse 
a part of the fabric placed above the east front in 
form of a half-moon, so conlrived as to inspire both 
fear and admiration : for though, says he, it is per* 
fectly well supported, yet it is suspended in such 
a manner as if it were to tumble down the next 
moment. This conceit is a sort of false wit in ar« 
ehitecture, which men were fond of in the infancy 
of the fine arts. A turret jutUng out from an an^ 
gle in the uppermost story of a Gothic tewer,' is a 
witticism of- the same kind. 

To succeed in allegorical Or emblematic orna^ 
ments, is no slight effort of genius; for it is ei^ 



ftPMNly dUleiiU to dispose tbrai to in a bttiMingai^ 
t» proiliiee aoy good effect The mixing them with 
iMlitieey iMkes a miaeraUe jamMe of tr«th aad* 
idioii.* In a basso-reliero oa Antonine'a pillar/ 
niti obtained bgr (be prayers of a Ghristiaa legi00| 
is espreaiied by jotntnfi( to the group of soldi^rt a 
rainy Jupiter, with water in abundance falling frooi 
hit bead and beard. De Piles, fond of the conceit^ 
oareAiHy informs his reader^ that he most not taker 
thia for a real Jninter, hot for a symbol which 
among the Pagans signiied rain: he never oncp 
considers^ that a symbol or ^emblem ooj^t not to 
make part of a greiip repraaeotiag mal objects or 
real events ^ bni be so detached, as even at ftrst 
'View to appear an emblem. Bnt tUs is not aU^ nor 
the chief point : evevy emblem ought to be reject* 
ed that is not clearly expressive of its meaning ;* 
lor if it be in any degpree obscure^ it puzzles, and 
doth not please. The temples of Ancient and Ma»^ 
dem Virtue in the gardens of Stow, appear not at 
first view emblematical ; and when we are inform- 
ed that they are so, it is not easy lo gather &eir 
meaning : the spectator sees one temple entire, an* 
'other m ruins ; bat without an explanatdry inscrip* 
tion, he may guess, but cannot be certain, that the 
lorSMT being dedicated to Ancient. Yirtae, the lat- 
tor to Modwn Virtue, are intended as a satire upon 
the present times. On the other hand, a trite em- 
Uem, like a trite simile, is disgastfuLf Nor ought 
an emblem more than a simile to be founded on 
low or familiar objects ; for if these be not agree- 
able as well* as tlMW meaning, the emblem opon the 
whole will not be reliriied. A room in a dwelling- 
kouse containing a monumeut to a deceased friend, 
is dedicated to Melancholy : it has a clock that 
atritbes every minute, to signify how swiftly time 

• See Chapter XXi Sect v. | Sec Cttpt«r VIW. 
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pastes^-^npfNi the noaomen^ .wacplng igom 9m§ 
other hackneyed oniattPiHs oomaonly tmrnA opos 
tbinh.0Ume9^ with a sldflM raven io a ce raer ^i^i 
verte* on death, and other lerioas aiibjefta, iii» 
aeribed all aroand. The objrda are loo finniliary. 
and the artifice too apparent, to produce the inlaod- 
od effect* 

The Btatne of Moaea striking a rock'ftom^kieli 
water actually iisiles, ia aho in a felae taate ; lor Ht 
in nixiOK reality with Te()reaentatton« Mos^ him« 
aelf may bring water oot of the roek, bat thia bm- 
tmcle ifi too omch for Ma itatne. The iaaieohyoo- 
tfon liea against aoaacade where the ataiae of a 
Urater-god poors oot of hia orn real water* 

I aiki aiore doiibtfbl wifether the same olgeetioii 
lies against the employfog atatnea of anhnla aa 
anpporta, that of a Negro, for example^ sapporliag 
B dial, stataes of flth supporting a basin of water^ 
T^me$ supporting a chiaiaey-piece ; for when a 
atone is used as a support, where is the incongm* 
ity, it will be said, to cnt it into the farm of an ani« 
mat? But leaving this donbtfal, another objection 
occurs, That such deNigns must in soaie measara 
be disagreeable, by the appearance of giving pain 
to a iienniiave bring. 

It is nbserved Hkove of gardening, thai it eontn* 
fautea to reciitode of mannrrs, by inspiring gaie^ 
and lienevolenee* I add another observatioo, That 
hoth gardening and architectare contrtbute to thn 
same' etid, by inspiring a taate for neatness and ele- 
gance. In Scotland, the regularity and polish even 
of a tumpike^road has some inflaence of thb kind. 
upon the low people in the neighbourfaaod. Tiiey 

* Tn tjie city of Meiica,.thci« w»f • palace tense^ <ft< AmM ^q^ 

^ction^ where MontcBuma retired upon losing any of his friemU, or 
irpon tny public cal.rritty. This ho\i»e wa« better adjusted to its des* 
t i nation : it inspired a sort of horror: all was black and dismal t 
•mall windows ihul «p Willi s^tes^ icarce AUowing pasaage to. the 
ligbtt 
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become food of regaUrity and neatness ; wbieh U 
displayed, first upon their yard§ and litlle inclo- 
inres, and next within dows. A taste for regulari- 
ty and neatness^ thus aeqoired, is extended by de* 
grees to dress, and even Co behaviour and manners. 
The author of a history /of Switzerland, describing 
the fierce manners of the Plebeians of Bern three 
or foar centuries ago, continually inured to success 
in war, which made them insolently aim at a change 
of government in order to establish a pure demo* 
erac^^ observes^ that no circumstance tended more 
to sweeten their manners^ and to make them, fond 
4>f peace, than the public tmiUings carried on by 
the senate for oMamonting their capital ; particu- 
larly a fine town-booae, aod a sugnificeat cburcbt 
which to this day, says oor author, stands its grounil 
«a oae of the ineat in £urapo^ 
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CHAPTER XXV- 

iSUmdm^ of TobU. 

^ THAT there m no diipotuig abeat tul^ 
liag taiito in ito iganUive as well ae praper 
ienee^ is a saying se generaMy received as to- bav» 
become a proverb. Ckie thing even atllrsl view is 
evident, that if the proverb hold tme with respect 
to taste in its proper meaning, it most bold eqnall j 
true with respect to oor other external senses : if tba 
pleasojjes of the paUte disdain a comparative trials 
and reject all criticism, the pleasures of toocb, of 
smelly of sound, and even of sight, must be equally 
privileged. At that rate, a man is not within the 
reacb of censure, even where he prefers the fitera- 
een's head upon a sign-post brfore the best tabla- 
tore of Raphael, or a rude Gotliic tower before the 
inest Grecian building ; or where he prefers the ' 
smell of a rotten carrass before that of the smm4 
odoriferoos flower^ or diseorde before the most «k« 
quisite harmony. 

Bui we cannot stop bere. If the pleasures of 
external sense be exempted from criticism, why 
^not every one of our pleasures, from wbatover 
source derived ? if taste in its proper sense cannot 
be disputed, there is little room for disputing it in 
its figoradve sense. The proverb aecordingly eom« 
prebends both ; and in that large sense may here- 
solved into tlie following general proposition, Thai 
with respect to the perMptions of sense, by whicb - 
\ ob|ects appear agrwable, iomo lUsi^reeabte^ 
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there 19 not rocli aUiiDgaea jfMiEiiraiail, art^t^ 
or a ufrong; that every man's taste is to himself 
an ultimate standard without aj^al ; and cod se» 
, qnently that there is no (proand of censure agaiofift 
any one^ if soch a one there be, who prefers Black- 
more before Horner^ selfishness before benevolence 
or eowardice before magnanimity. 

The proverb in the foregoing exai^ples is indeed 
carried very far: it seems difficulty however^ to sap 
its foundation, or with success to attack it from any 
quarter: for is not every man equally a judge of 
labat onght to be agreieable or disagreeable to him« 
salf ? doth it not seem whimsical^ and perhaps ab- 
anrdy to assert^ that a man ought not to be pleased 
when he is^ or that he ought to be pleased when he 
is not? 

Tills reasoning may perplex, bnt will never af- 
ford conviction : every one of taste will reject it aa 
false, however unqualified to detect the fallacy. At 
the same time, though no man of taste will assent 
to the proverb as holding true in every case, no 
man will affirm that it holds true in no case : ob- 
jects there are, undoubtedly, that we may like or 
dislike indiflTerently^ without any imputation upon 
our taste. Were a philosopher to make ^ scale^ 
for human pleasures, lie would not think of making 
divisions without end; bnt would rank togjether 
ttany pleasures arbing perhaps from diflferent ob- 
jects, either as equally conducing to happiness, or 
differing so imperceptibly as to make a separation 
nnnecessary. Nature hath taken this coarse, at 
least it appears so to the generality of mankind. 
There may be .subdivisions without end ; but we 
are (uily sensible of the grosser divisions, compre- 
heading each of them various pleasures equally 
aflecting; to these the proverb is applicable in the 
strictest sense ; for with respect to pleasures of the 
same rank^ what groqnd can there be for preferring 



one before another? if a pr^fbreiiee hi fact be' gi- 
Ten by any indiTidual^ it caiioot prdeeed from 
taste, but from custom, iaiitatioii^ or some peon^ 
Harity of mind. 

Nature in her scale of pteasnres, bas beM spar- 
ing of divisions : she hath wisely and bennri^ettt- 
]y filled every division with maoy pleasores, fa 
order that individuals may be contented with their 
own lot, without envying that of others. Many 
liands must be employed to procnre us the conve- 
niences of life ; and it is necessary that the differ- 
ent branches of business, whether more er leM 
agreeable, be filled with hands : a taste too r^Anedl 
would obstruct that plan ; for it would crowd some 
employments, leaving others^ no less useltil^ fo« 
tally neglected. In our present condition, lueky 
it is that the plurality are not delicate in their 
choice, but fall in readily with the orcupatiOM^ 
pleasures, food and company, that fortnne throws 
In their way ; and if at first there be any di&pleaa- 
ing circumstance, custom soon makes it easy. 

The proverb will hold true as to the parttculars 
now explained ; but when applied in general to 
tvtty subject of taste, the difficulties to be encooii* 
tered are insuperable. We need only to mention 
the difficulty that arises from human nature itself^ 
do we not talk of a good and a bad taste P of a 
right and a wrong taste? and upon that sdppooi-' 
tion, do we not, with great confidence, censure 
writers, painters, architects, and every one who 
deals in the fine arts P Are such critioisus absurd, 
and void of common sense? have the foregoing ex- 
pressions, familiar in all languages and among all 
people, no sort of meaning? This can hardly be ; 
for what is universal, must have a foundatioo in 
nature. If we can reach that foundation, the 
standard of taste will no longer be a secret 



* Wa kKve a seiiM or oonvieiimi 6f a eoti«<Mi na- 
tare^ not only in our own speciet, but in every spe- 
cies of Anioalfl : . and oor convictioo in verified by 
experienee ; for there appears a remarkable aaifori*. 
*Hy among creatnree of ibe same kind, and a de« 
formtity no leM remarkable among creatures of dif* 
ftrent kiodfi. ^This common nature is conceived to 
be a model or standard for each individual that be* 
loi|^ to the kind. Hence it is a wonder to find an 
individna) deviating from the common nature of 
tfco species, whether io its internal or external 
Qpostroction : a child born with aversion to itd mo« 
therms milky is a wonder^ no less tliao if born with, 
out a mouthy or with more than one.* This con* 
vjctioa of a common nature in every species^ paves 
the way finely for distributing things into genarit 
^l0iAMpeciB8f to whieb wo an extremely proncy not 
only with regard to animals and vegetables, Irhero 
Aatmrs baa led the way ; but also with re^ird tp 
luuiy. other things^ where there is no ground for 
such distribntiooy but lancy merely. 

With reelect to the common nature of man in 
particular, we have a conviction that it is invaria. 
ble not less thsn universal ; that it will bq tbe same 
hereafter as at.present, and as it was in time past ; 
the iame among all nations and in all corners of 
the earth. Nor are we deceived ; because^ giving 
allowance for the difference of culture and gradual 
ittfioement of maoners, tbe fact corresponds to our 
cooviction. 

« Wo are So constituted, as to conceive this conu 
mon nature, to be not only invariable, but also per^ 
feet or right; and consequently that individuals 
ougkt to be made conformable to it. Every re- 
markable deviation from the standard makes ac» 
ovdiqgly an impression upon us of imperfection^ 

• See Ewayi on Mijrality and Natural Beligion, Pari I. Essay u. ch. I. 



irregtltrity^ or dtMrder: it it dhagreMble^ nitM 
in us a painful emotion : inonatrous birtha, exeiting 
tbe curiosity of a philoaophar^ fail not at tke aaaa^ 
time lo excite a sort of horror. 
' This convirtion of a commoft nature or standard 
and of its perfection, aecoants clearly for that re« 
markable conception we have of a right and a 
wrong sense or taste in flMfals. it accoinita not 
lef^s clearly for the conception we have of a ri^kt 
and a wrong sense or taste in the fine arts; A nan 
wiio, avoiding objects geneHlly agreeable, delights 
in objects generally disagreeable, is condemned mm 
a monKter : we disapprove his taste as bad or wrongs 
because we have a dear conception tbat he devi-' 
ates from the common standard. If man were so 
framed as not to ha\'e any notion of a common 
standard, the proverb mentioned in the beginning 
wotild hold universally, not only in the fltie arta^ 
but in morals : upon that supposition, the taate of 
every man, with respect to both, would to himself 
be an ultimate standard. But as the oonvietion of a 
oommon standard is nniversal and a branch of oar 
nature, we intuitively conceiTC a taste to be right, 
or good if conformable to the oommon standard^ 
and wrong or bad if disconformaUe. 

No particular in human nature is more oniver* 
sal, than the oneaainess a man feels when in mat- 
ters of impQrtance his opinions an r^ected by 
others : why should difference in opinion create 
uneasiness, more than difference in stature, in conn* 
tenance, or in dress p The conviction of a common 
standard Explains the mystery ; erery man, ^eoe* * 
rally speaking, taking it for granted that his opi- 
nicms agree with the common sense of mankind^ is 
therefore disgusted with thpse who think different, 
ly, not as differing from him, but as diAring froaa 
tbe common standard : hence in all disputes, wo 
find the parties^ each of them equally appealliig^ 



i^onatantljr to the e^nnaon sense ef mapkind as the 
ultimate role or standard. With respect to points 
arbitrary or indifferenti which are not supposed to 
be regulated by any standard^ individuals are per- 
mitted to think. for themselves with impunity: the 
same liberty is not indulged with respect to points 
that are reckoned . of moment : for What reason^ 
other than that the standard by which these are 
regolatedy ooght^ as we judge, to produce an uni- 
ibrmity of opinion in all men? In a word, to this 
eonviction of a commofk standard roust be wholly 
attributed^ the pleasure we take in those who 
espouse the same principles and opinions with our- 
aelves, as well as the aversion we have at those 
who differ from us. In matters left indifferent by 
ihid standard, we dnd nothing of the same pleasure 
or pain : a bookish man, unless swayed by eonve- 
nience^ relisheth not the contemplative man more 
than the active; his friends and companions are 
chosen indifferently out of either class : a painter 
consorts with a poet or joiusician, as readily as with 
t^se of his own art; and one is not the more 
agreeahle to me for loving beef, as I do, nor the 
less agreeable for preferring mutton. 

I have ventured to say, that my^sgust is raised, 
not by differing from me, but by differing from 
what I judge to be the common standard. This 
p^int, being of importance, ought to be firmly' 
established. Men, it is true, are prone to flatter 
themseltes, by taking it for granted that their opi* 
nions and their taste are in all respects conform- 
able to the common standard; but there may be 
exceptions, and experience shews there are some : 
th^re are instances without number, of persons who 
are addicted to the grosser amusements of gaming, 
eating, drinkine, without having any relish for 
more elegant pleasures, such, for example, as are 
afforded by the fine arts ; yet these very persons, 
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ialkiDg the same language wKh the rest cf man- 
linrl^ pronounce in favour of the more elegant plea- 
inures, and they invariably approve those who have 
a more refined taste, being ashamed of their own 
as low and sensual.. It is in vain to think of giving 
a reason for this singular impartiality, other than 
the authority of the common standard with respect 
to the dignity of human nature :* and from the in- 
stances now given, we discover that the authority 
of that standard, even upon the most grovelling 
souls, is so vigorous, as to prevail over self-par- 
tiality, and to make them despise their own taste 
compared witii the more elevated taste of others. 

Uniformity of taste and sentiment resulting fh)m 
our conviction of a common standard, leads to two 
important finill causes ; the one respecting our diity^ 
the other our pantime. Barely to mention the first 
shall be sufficient^ because it does not profierly be- 
. long to the present undertaking. Unhappy itwonld 
be for us did not unifbrmity prevail in morals : thiat 
our actions should uniformly be directed to what 
is good and against what is ill, is the greatest Mess- 
ing in society ; and in order to uniformity of ac- 
tion, uniformity of opinion and sentiment is indis- 
pensable. 

With respect to pastime In gener^l^ and the fine 
arts in particular, the final cause of uniformity is 
illustrious. Uniformity of taste gives opportunity 
for sumptuous and elegant buildings, for fine gar- 
dens, and extetisiVe embellishments, which pleash 
universally; and the reason iS; that without uni- 
formity of taste, there could not be any suitable re'- 
ward, either of profit or honour, to encborage men 
of genius to labour in such works, and to advance 
them toward perfection. The same tinifbfmfty df 
taste is equally necessary to perfect the urt 'of ^u- 

• See Chapter XT. ' 



Wp seulplnre^ anil .pftint'mg, »nd to support the 
€;!cpeQse tbey require after tbey are brought to per^ 
fectioQ. Nature U in ever^ particular^ consistent 
with berself : we are framed by Nature to have a 
high relish for the fine arts^ which are v^ great source 
of happiness^ and friendly in a high desree to vir- 
tue : we are, at the same time, framed with uni- 
formity of taste^ to furnish proper object9 for that 
liigb relish; and if uniformity did not prevail^ tb^ 
fine artsjcould never have made any figure. 

And this suggests another final cause no less il- 
lustrious. Tbe separation of men into diffVredt 
claues^ by birthj office, or occupation, however 
necessary^ tends to relax thie connexion that ought 
to be among members of the same state ; 'which ba4 
effect is in some measure prevented by the accesa 
all ranks of people have to public spectacles, and 
^ amusement that are best enjoyed in company. 
Such meetings, where eveiry one partakes of the 
same pleasures in common^ are no slight support 
to the social affections. 

Thus, upon a conviction common to the species 
|9 erected a standard of taste, which without hesi- 
tation is applied to the taste of every individual, 
^hat standard^ ascertaining what actions are rights 
ivhat wrong, what proper, what improper, hath 
enabled moralists to establish rules for our conduct^i 
(rom which n.o person is permitted to swerve. We 
liave the same standard for ascertaining in all the 
fine arts, what is beautiful or ugly, high or low, 
proper or improper, proportioned or disproportion « 
^d: and here, as in morals, we justly condemn 
every taste that deviates fropi what is thus ascer- 
tained by the common standard. 

That there exists a rule or standard in nature 
for trying the taste of individuals, in tbe fine arts 
as well as in morals, is a discovery : but is not 
sufficient to complete tbe task undertaken. A 
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branch slill more important i^mainfl upon band; 
)yhich is, to ascertain what is truly the standard of 
nature^ that we mnj not lie. open to have a false 
standard imposed on us. But what means shall be 
employed Tor bringing to light tbis natural stand- 
ard? This is not obrious : for when we have re- 
course to general opinion and general practice^ we 
are betrayed into endless perplexities. History in- 
forms us, that nothing is more variable than taste 
in the fine arts : judging by numbers, the Grothic 
tasle of architecture must be preferred before that 
of Greece, and the Chinese taste probably before 
either. Jt would be endless to recount the various 
tastes that have prevailed in different ages with re- 
spect to gardening, and still iprevail in different 
countries. Despising the modest colouring of na- 
ture, women of fashion in France daub their cheeks 
with a red powder ; nay^ an unnatural swelling in^ 
the neck, peculiar to the inhabitants of the Alps^ 
Is relished by that people. But we ought not to 
be discouraged by such untoward instances, when 
we find as great variety in moral opinions : was it 
not among some nations held lawful for a man to 
«ell his children for slaves, to expose them in their 
infancy to wild beasts, and to punish them for the 
crime of their parents ? was any thing more com- 
mon than to murder an enemy in cold blood ? nay 
more, did not law once authorise the abominable 

Jiractice of human sacrifices, no less impious than 
mmoral P Such aberrations from the rules of mo- 
rality prove only, that men, originally savage and 
brutal, acquire not rationality nor delicaey of taste 
till they be long disciplined in society. To ascer- 
tain the rules of morality, we appeal not to the 
common sense of savages, but of men in their more 
perfect state : and we make the same appeal in 
fprming the rules that ought to govern the fine 
f^rts : im neither can we safely rely on a loca} o^f 
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trangitory taste ; bat on whaHs the most general 
and the most lasting among polite nations. 

In this very manner, a standard for morals has 
been ascertained with a good deal of accuracy, 
and is daily applied by able judges with general 
satisfaction. The standard of taste in the fine arts, 
is not yet brought to such perfection; and we can 
account for its slower progress : the sense of right 
and wrong in actions is vivid and distinct, because 
its objects are clearly distinguishable from each 
other; whereas the sense of right and wrong in 
the line arts is faint and wavering, because its ob- 
jects are commonly not so clearly distinguishable 
from each other, and there appears to me a striking 
final cause in thus distinguishing the moral sense 
from the sens^ df right and wrong in the fine arts. 
The former, as a rule of conduct, and as a law we 
oaght to obey, must be clear and authoritative. 
The latter is not entitled to the same privilege, 
because it contributes to oor pleasure and amuse- 
ment only: were it strong and* lively, it would 
usurp upon onr duty, and call off the attention 
from matters of greater moment : were it clear and 
authoritative, it would banish all difference of taste, 
leaving no distinction between a refined taste and 
one that is not so : which would put an end to rival- 
ship, and consequently to all improvement. 

But to return to our subject. However languid 
and cloudy the common sense of mankind may be 
as to the fine arts, it i» notwithstanding the only 
standard in these as well as in morals. True it is 
indeed, that hi gathering the common sense of man- 
kind, more circumspection is requisite with respect 
to the fine arts than with respect to morals : upon 
the latter, any person may be consulted : but in 
the former, a wary choice is necessary, for to col- 
lect votes indifferently would certainly mislead us. 
Those who depend for food on bodily labour, ipre 
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totally void of taste ; of such a taste at least as 
can be of use in the fine arts. TJbis coasideration 
bars the greater part of mankind ; and of the re- 
maining part; many by a corrupted taste are on* 
quaUfied for voting. The common sense of man- 
kind must then be confined to the few that fall not 
under these exceptions. But as soch selection 
seems to throw matters again into uncertainty, we 
must be more explicit upon^ this branch of our sub- 
ject. 

Nothing tends more than voluptuousness to cor- 
rupt the whole internal frame, and to vitiate our 
taste, not only in the fine arts, but even in morals: 
Yoluptuousness never fails, in course of time, to 
extinguish all the sympathetic affections, and to 
bring on a beastly selfishness, which leaves no« 
thing of man but the shape : about excluding snek 
persons there will be no dispute. Let us next bring 
under trial, the opulent who delight in expense : 
the appetite for superiority and respect, inflamed 
by riches, is vented upon costly furniture, numer- 
4ms attendants, a princely dwelling, sui^ptuous 
fSeasts, every thing superb and gorgeous, to amaze 
and humble all beholders : simplicity, elegance^ 
propriety, and things natural, sweet, or amiable, are 
despised or neglected : for these are not appropii* 
ated to the rich, nor make a figure in the public 
eye ; in a word, nothing is relished, hut what serves 
to gratify pride, by an imaginary exaltation of the 
possessor above those who surround him. 8och 
sentiments contract the heart, and make every prin. 
ciple 2;ive way to self-love : benevolence and pub< 
lie spirit, with all their refined emotioi^s, are Utile 
felt, and less regarded ; and if these be excluded^ 
there can be no place for the faint and delicate 
emotions of the fine arts. 

The exclusion of classes so many and numer- 
009, reduces within a narrow compass those w||o 
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are qaalifled to be judges in the ^iie arli. Many 
. circuoistances are neceaisary to form aueh a judge : 
There must be a good natural taste ; that is, a 
taste approaching^ at least in some degree^ to the 
delicacy of taste above described :* that taste must 
be improved by educalioo, reflection^ and experi* 
ence :\ it must be preserved in vigour by living re* 
gularly, by using the goods of fortune with mode- 
ration^ and by following the dictates of improved 
nature, which ^ve welcome to every rational plea* 
sure without indulging any excess. This is the 
tenor of life which of all contributes the most to 
refinement of taste ; and the same tenor of 'life 
contributes the most to happiness in general. 

If there appear much uncertainty in a standard 
that requires so painful and intricate a selection^ 
"We may possibly be reconciled to it by the follow- 
ing consideration. That with respect to the fin6 
artS; thi re is less difference of taste than is com<- 

* Chapter 11. Part ii. 

t Tb«t these pmrticulara are uaefiil, it may be said necessary, for 
acquiring a discerning taste in the fine arts, will api^ear from the fol* 
iowiiig facts, which show the influence of experience singly. Those 
who live in the world and in good company, are quick-sighted with 
respect to every defect or irregularity in behaviour: the very slight- 
est singularity in motion, in speech, or in dress, which to a peasaift 
would be inviaible, escapes not their observation. The most minute 
differences in the human countenance, so minute as to be far beyond 
the reach of words, are distinctly percehred by the plainest person : 
wliile at the same time, the generality havevvery little discernment in 
the faces of other animals to which they are less accustomed: 
Sheep, for example, appear to hate all the same face> except to the 
shepherd, who lonows every individual in his flock as he does his re- 
lations and neighbours* The very populace in Athens were critics in 
language, in fsronunciation, and even in eloquence, harangues being 
thiir daily entertainment. In Home, at present, the most illiterate 
shopkeeper is a better judge of statues and of pictures, than persons 
of refined education in London. These facts afford convincing evi- 
dence, that a discerning taste depends still more on experience than 
<m nature. But these tacts merit peculiar regard for another reason^ 
that they open to us a sure method of improving our taste in the fine 
arts ; which, with those who have leisure lor improvements, ought to 
be a powerfbl incitement to cultivate a ta&te in these arts: an occu- 
pation that cannot fail to embellish their manners, and to sweeten 
k>ciety. 
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Bioii\jr imagined. Natare bath marked all her 
works with indelible cbairaclers of high or low^ 
plain or elegant, strong or weak : these, if at all 
perceived, are seldom misapprehended; and the 
same marks are equally perceptible in works of 
arte A defeetive taste b incurable ; and it hurts 
none but the possessor, because it carries no autho- 
rity to impose upon others. I know not if there 
be such a thing as a taste naturally bad or wrongs 
a taste for example, that prefers a grovelling plea- 
sure before one that is high and elegant : grovel- 
ling pleasures are never preferred ; they are only 
made welcome by those who know no better. Dif- 
ferences about objects of taste, it is true, are end- 
less ; but they generally concern trifles^ or ]M>ssi- 
bly matters of equal rank, where preference maj 
be given either way with impunity ? if, on any oc- 
casion, persons differ where t^ey ought not, a de- 
praved taste will readily be discovered on one or 
other side, occasioned by imitation, custom, or cor- 
rupted manners, such as are described above* And 
considering that every individual partakes of a 
common nature, what is there that should occasion * 
aqy wide difference in taste or sentiment? By the 
principles that constitute the sensitive part of our 
joaturi^, a wonderful uniformity is preserved in the 
emotions and feelings of the different races of men; 
the same object making upon every person the same 
impression, the same in kind, if not in degree; 
There have been, as above observed, aberrations 
from these principles ; but soom or late they pre-* 
vail, and restore the wanderer to the right track. 

T know but of one other means for ascertaining 
the common sense of mankind ; which I mention^ 
not in despair, but in great conftdence of success* 
As the taste of every individual ought to be go<- 
verned b^ the principles above mentioiied^ an ap- 
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peal to these prineiples most necesaaiily be deei- 
sive of every controversy that can arise upon mat- 
ters of taste. In general, every doubt with relation 
to the eommon sense of man^ or standard of taste, 
may be cleared by the same appeal; and to unfold 
these principles is the deelared purpose of the pre- 
sent undertaking. 
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APPENDIX. 

Terms Befined or -Explained. 

1. £YERY thing we perceive or are con- 
scious of^ whether a being or a quality^ a pasaioa 
or an action^ is with respect to the percipient term- 
ed an object. Borne objects appear to be internal^ 
or within the mind ; passion^ for example^ think* 
iog^ volition : Some external ; such as every ob^ 
ject of sight, of hearing, of smell, of touch, of taste* 
S. That act of the mind which makes known to 
me an external object, is termed perception. That 
act of the mind which makes known to me an in- 
ternal object, is termed consciousness. The power 
or faculty from which consciousness proceeds, is 
termed an interned sense. The power or faculty 
from which perception proceeds, is termed an ear- 
ternal sense. This distinction refers to the objects 
of our knowledge ; for ^e senses, whether external 
or internal, are all of them powers or faculties of 
the mind.* 



* I have complied with all who have gone before me in detcribiog the 
senses internal and external to be powers or faculties ; and yet, after 
much attention, I have not discovered any thing active in their opera- 
tions to entitle them to that character. The following chain of thought 
has led me to hesitate. One being operates on another: the first ia 
active, the other passive. If the first act, it must have a power to act : 
if an effeQt be produced on the other, it must hafe a capacity to have 
that effect produced upon it. Fire melts wax, ergo fire has a power to 
produce that effect ; and wax must be capable to have that effect pro- 
duced in it. Now as to the senses. A tree in flourish makes an im. 
pression on me, and by that means I see the tree. But in this opera- 
tion I do not find that the mind is active ; seeing the tree is only ati 
effect produced on it by intervention of the rays of light. What seems 
to have led us into an error is the word werngt which, \inder the form 
of an active verb» has a pasaive aignification. I feci is a similar exam- 
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8. Biit as Mlf M an objeet that eaauot be termed 
either external or fnternaU the (kculty by which I 
have knowledge of myself^ is a sense that cannot 
properly be termed either Internal or external. 

4. By the eye i^e perceive figure^ colour^ notion^ 
&c. : by the ear we perceive the different qnaiitiee 
of flonnd^ higb^ low^ lond^. soft : by tonch we per-* 
ceive rongb^ smooth, hot, eold, &c. : by taste we 
perceive sweet, soar, bitter, ftc. : by smell we per- 
ceive fragrant, fetidj ftc. These qualities partake 
the eommon nature of all qualities, that they are 
not capable of an independent existence, bnt most 
belong to some being of wbfeh they are properties 
er attributes. A being with respect to its proper- 
ties or attiibtttea la termed a aukjecty or suhstratum^ 
Every substratom of visible qualities, Is termed 
substance f and of tangible qualities, body. 

'6. Sdbstance and sound are perceived as exist- 
ing at a distance from the organ ; often at a consi- 
derable distance. But smell, touch, and taste, are 
perceived as existing at the organ of sense. 

6. The objects of external sense are varions. 
Bubstanees are perceived by the eye ; bodies by 
the touch. Sounds, tastes^ and smells, passing 
cmnmonly under the name of secondary qualities, 
require more expUnation than there is room for 
here. All the objects of internal sense are attri- 
butes : witness deliberation, reasoning, resolution, 
willing, consenting, which are internal actions. 
Passions' and emotions, which are tnternal agita- 
tions, are also attributes. With regard to the for- 
SMr, I am conscious of being active ; with regard 
to the latter, I am conscious of being passive. 

pie ; for to feel is cerUinly not tO'ftct, but the effect of beings acted 
upon : the feeling pleasure is the effect produced in my mind wlien a 
beaiitKul object it presented. Perception accordingly is not an ac- 
tion, but an effect produced in the mind. Sensation is another efii^ct ^ 
It is the pleasure I feci upon perceiving what it agreeable. 
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7- Again^ we are conscioas of iotemal acUoa 
as in the head ; of paationa and emotiona as in the 
heart. 

8. Many actions may I^ exerted internally, and 
many effects produced, of which we are nncon- 
scions : when we investigate the nltimate canse of 
the motion of the blood, and of other internal mo- 
tions upon which life depends, it is the most pro- 
bable opinion that some internal power is the cause; 
and if so, we are unconscious of the operations of 
that power. Bot consciousness being implied in 
the very meaning of deliberating^ reasoning, re- 
solving, willing, consenting, sncb operations can- 
not escape oar knowledge. The same ia the case 
of pdssions and emotions ; for no internal agttatton 
is denominated a passion or emotion, but what we 
are conscioas of. 

9. The mind is not always the same : by turns 
it is cheerful, melancholy, calm, peevish^ &:c; These 
differences may not improperly be denominated 
tones. 

10. Perception and sensation are commonly 
reckoned synonimous terms, signifying that inter- 
nal act by which external objects are made known 
to us. But they ought to be distinguished. Per- 
ceiving is a general term for hearing, seeing, tast- 
ing, touching, smelling ; and therefore perception 
signifies every internal act by which we are made 
acquainted with external objects : thus we are said 
to perceive a certain animal, a certain colour, sound, 
tasie, smell, &c. Sensation properly signifies that 
internal act by which we are made conscious of 
pleasure or pain felt at the organ of sense : thus 
we have a sensation of the pleasure arising from 
warmth, from a fragrant smell, from a sweet taste ; 
and of the pain arisiog from a wound, from a fetid 
smell, from a disagreeable taste. In perception, 
my attention is directed to the external objects in 
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sensatioD^ it is directed to the pleuare or pain I 
feel. 

The terms perceftiori and s^'nsation are some- 
times employed to signify the objects of perceptioa 
and sensation. Perception in that sense is a gene- 
ral term for every external thing we perceive ; and 
sensation a general term for every pleasure and pain 
felt at the organ of sense* 

11. Conception is different from perception. The 
latter includes a conviction of the reality of its ob- 
ject : the former does not ; for I can conceive the 
most extravagant stories told in a romance^ with- 
ont having any conviction of their reality. Gon- 
cep|ion,differs also from imagination. By the power 
of fancy I can imagine a golden mountain^ or an 
ebony ship with sails and ropes of silk. When I 
describe a picture of that kind to another, the idea 
he forms of it is termed a conception. Imagination 
is active^ conception is passive. 

1& Feeling, beside denoting one of the external 
senses, is a general term, signifying that internal 
act by which we are made conscious of our plea- 
sures and our pains ; for it is not limited, as sensa- 
tion is, to any one eort. Thus, feeling beipg the 
genus of which sensation is a species, their mean- 
ing is the same when applied to pleasure and' pain 
felt at the organ of sense : and accordingly we say 
indifferently, <^ I feel pleasure from heat, and pain 
<< from cold/' or, << I have a sensation of pleasure 
<^ from heat, and of pain from cold.'' But the 
meaning of feeling, as is said, is much more exten- 
sive : It is proper to say, I feel pleasure in a sump- 
tuous building, in love, in friendship ; and pain in 
losing a child, in revenge, in envy : sensation is 
not properly applied to any of these. 

The term feeling is frequently used in a less pro- 
per sense, to signify what we feel or are conscious 
of; and in that sense it is a general term for all 
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•ur p«s0io«8 aad enotmis, and for all oor other 
pleasares and pains. 

13* That we caanbt perceive an external object 
till an impression is nia4e upon oar body^ is proba<^ 
Me from reason, and is ascertained hy experience* 
Bot it is not necessary that we be made sensible of 
the impression: in touching, in tasting, and ia 
smelling, we are sensible of the impression ; but 
not in seeing and heaiiog. We know indeed from 
experiments, that before we perceive a visible ob- 
ject, its image is spread opou the retina tunieag 
and that before we perceive a sound, an im(Hre9sioa 
• is made upon the drum of the ear : bnt we are not 
conscions either of the ergaAie image or of the or-» 
ganic impression; nor are we conscious of any 
other operation preparatory to the act of perception : 
all we can say, is, that we see that river, or hmM 
that trumpet.^ 

14. Objects once perceived may be recalled to 
(he mind by the power of memory. When I re- 
cal an object of sight in that manner, it anpears to 
me precisely the same as in the original survey^ 
only less distinct* For example, having ieen yes* 
terday a spreading oak growing on the brink of a 
river, I endeavour to recal these objects to my 
mindr. How is this operation performed? Do I 
endeavour to form in my mind a picture of them or 
representative image? Not so.. I transport my- 
self ideally to the plaee where 1 saw the tree and 
river yesterday ; upon which I have a peroeptioii 

* Yet a sin^lar opinion th«it impressions are the only objecft of 
perception, has been espoused by some philosophers of no mean 
rank; not attending to the forcgoinjj peculiarity in the senses of 
seeing and bearing, that we perceiTe objects without bein^ conscious 
of an organic impressian, or of any impression. See the Treatise 
upon Uuma^ Nature: vhcrc ire find the foUowin(^ passage, book I. p. 
W. sett. 3. •• Properly apeakingi it ia notour body we perceire wbeci 
" we regardour limbs and members; so that the ascribing a real and 
** corporeal existence to these impressions, or to their objects, is an 
" act of the mind as difficalt to esplaio," &c. 
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«f these dbject% ««iimr id A\ msfttU to the per- 
eeptioQ I had when I viewed them with my eyeg^ 
^^y less distinct. And in thie reeoUeetion^ I am 
not conscioua of a picture or representative image> 
more than in the original survey ; the perception 
is of the tree and river themselves, as at first. I 
confirm this by another experiment. After atten- 
tively surveying a fine statue, I close my eyes. 
What follows ? The same object continues, with- 
out any diflTerence but that it is less distinct than 
formerly.^ This indistinct secondary perception 

* Tbtt experiment, which eveiy one may^ reiterate till entire satis- 
faction be obtained* is of greater importance than at first ^iew may 
appear; for it strikes at the root of a celebrated doctrine, which for 
more than twi> thoasond years has misled, many philosophers. This 
doctrine as delivered by Aristotle is in subsunoe, ** That of every 
*^ object of thouf?ht -there must be in the mind some forroi phantasm* 
'* or species ; that things sensible are perceived and remembered'by 
** means of sensible phantasms, and things intelligible by intelLigi- 
** bfe phantasms ; and that these phantasms have the form of the ob- 
^ jeet without the matter, as the impression of a seal upon wax has 
*< the form of a seal witluHit its matter.** The followers of Aristo- 
tle add, " That the sensible and intelligible .forms of things, are sent 
** forth from the things themselves* and make impressions upon the 
*< passive intellect, which impressione are perceived by the active in- 
*' tellect.** This notion differs vevy little from that of Bpicurus, 
which is, "That all things send forth constantly and in every direc- 
** tion, slender ghosts, or films of themselves, (tenuia ntnulacra, as 
" expressed by his commentator Lucretius) ; which striking upon 
^ tlie mind, ore the means of perception, dreaming,** 8tc. De« 
Cartes, bent to oppose Aristotle, rejects the doctrine of sensible and 
intelligible phantasms; maintaining however the same doctrine in ef- 
fect, namely, That we perceive nothing external but by means of 
eome image either in the brain or in the mind : and .these images he 
terms idetu. According to these pbtlosophers, we perceive nothing 
immediately but phantasms er ideas : and from these we infer, by 
reasoning, the existence of external objects. Locke, adopting this 
doctrine, employs almost the whole of his book about ideas. He 
holds, that we cannot perceive, remember, nor imagine, any thing/ 
but by having an idea or image of it in the mind. He agrees with. 
Des Cartes, that we can have no knowledge of things external, but 
what we acquire by reasoning upon their ideas or images in the mind; 
taking it for granted, that we are conscious of these ideas or imo^s, 
and of nothing else. Those who talk the most intelligibly explain 
the doctrine thus : When I see \n a mirror a man standing behind. 
me, the immediate object of my sight is his image, without which I 
could not see him : in like manner, when I see a tree or a house, 
tiiere must be an image of these objects in my brain or. in iny mind ; 
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of an object^ is termed an idea. And therefore tbe 
precise and accurate definition of an idea in con- 
tradistinction to an original perception^ is^ <^ That 

which image is the immediate object of m^ percejitioii ; and by 
means of that image I perceive Uie external object. 

One would not readily suspect any barm in this ideal system, other 
than the leading us into a labyrinth of metaphysical errors, in order 
to account for our knowledge of external objects, which is more 
truly and more simply accounted for by direct perception. 4nd yet 
some late writers have been able to extract from it death and destruc- 
tion to the whole world, levellmg all down to a mere chaos of ideas. 
0r. Berkeley, upon authority of the philosophers named, taking* for 
l^ranted that we cannot perceive any object but what Is in the ^nind. 
discovered, that the reasoning employed by I>es Cartea and Locke to 
infer the existence of external objects, is inconclusive ; and upon 
that discovery ventured, against common sense, to annihilate totally 
the material world. And a later writer, discovering that Berkeley's 
arguments might with equal success be applied against immaterial 
beings, ventures still more boldly to reject by the lump the immate- 
rial world as well as the material ; leaving* nothing in nature but 
images or ideas floating in vacuo, without affording' them a single 
mind for shelter or support. 

When such wild and extravagant consequences can be drawn from 
the ideal system, it might )iave been expected, that no man who ia 
not crasy would have ventured to erect such a superstructure, till he 
should first be certain beyond all doubt of a solid foundation. And 
vet upon inquiry, we find the foundation of this terrible doctrine to 
be no better than a shallow metaphysical argument, fu^mehft ** That 
** no being can act but where it is ; and, consequently, that it cannot 
** act Qpon any subject at a distance." «This argument possesses in« 
deed one eminent advantage, that its obscurity, like that of an orftp 
cle» is apt to impose upon the reader, who is willing to consider it as 
a demonstration, because he does not clearly see the fallacy. The best 
way to give it a fair trial, is to'draw it out of its obsciurity, and to 
state it in a clear light, as follows. *' No subject can be perceived an« 
** less it act upon the mind, but no distant subject can act upon the 
** mind, because no being can act but where it is : and» therefore^ 
" the immediate object of perception must be something united to 
*' the .mind, so as to be able to act upon it." Here the argument is 
completed in all its parts ; and from it is derived the supposed neces- 
sity of phantasms or ideas united to the mind, as the only objects of 
perception. It is singularly unluckv, that this argument concludes 
directly against the very system of which it is the only foundation } 
for how can phantasms or ideas be raised in the mind by things at a 
distance, if things at a distance cannot act upon the mind ? I say 
more, that it assumes a proposition as true, without evidence, name* 
/y. That no distant subject can act upon the mind. This proposition 
undoubtedly requires evidence, for it is not intuitively certain. And> 
therefore, till the proposition be d/emonstrated, every man without 
scruple may rely upon the conviction of his Menses^ that be hears and 
sees things at a distance. 

But I venture a bolder step, which is, to, show that the proposition 
is lalse. Admitting that no being can act but where it ii, m there 



l<^pnc4pAon i^ a real objeei whitib is rhised in the 
'^ misd by the power of meinory.?^ Every thiitg 
iSive bav« any knowledge of, whether internal or 
«Uemal> passioiiSy emolions, thipking, resolTtii|;^ 
^itting^ heat, eald, &c. m well as eKtemal ob- 
|ect9, may lie recalled as above, by the power, of 
fliemory.f'^ 

i3..£|iternftl objeels are di^tinguishablfe into 
aimple asd complex. Gertain sonnds are s» aiou 
{lie as not ^o be resolvable into parts ; and eo ate 

Any tMnfif more timpte of more common, thM tlie act'mprQpofi suHfcc^ 
at a dltunce by iniermediate means ? Thi^ holds in f«qt with r«»{>efit 
both to seeing' and hearing-. » Wlitn I see a tpc-e, for example, raj's « 
li|fht-are reflected ih>m tb« tree to my eye, fbrminf^ a pictUTt upMm 
the retina tumcaf bot.tlle ol»jcet perceived is the ti^c itaeliV ooiJ^ 
fays of iight, nor the picture. In this manner distant objects are 
|ieivetved, Wi^hdiit stiy action of the object upoiit the^ifld, or of the 
inind upon Ihe olij^ct. Hearing is in « sim'tUr iyi»c :. the air, IWIp^ifl 
inotton by thunder^ makes an impression' upon the drum oi" the ear » 
but tbis impression !s not what I hear, it is the thunder itself ^ 
jBw«ii« of ^h«i in^rts^Hm. ^ : «f. 

With respjett^o. vision in particulart weareprofoimdly igpiqKintby 
WhAt mertns aWdlit t^hat manner the picture on ^he tetina lui&'ctt coff- 
irtbiatrs W pradtice a^iSght of tiK ^jeet. Ohior tbAi^mily i» ofoii; 
that as w^; have no knowledge of thnt picture it is at natural to coi|« 
teive that it should be made the instrument of fli'scovcrtng the cX- 
ttfr«iil -object; and not ilaelf, as of tiistovefltig> llseitf only, aMlndt 
the externa) objei^t. ' . 

*■ Upon the chimerical consequences drawn froth the Ideal system, I 
ihsll tfitM biit & s'mlfle i<eilection. Nattire ditermineft ui necessiH*il|r 
ll» rely qn 'the ytisacity of our sensea; and tipokiTtheir evidence tJ^ 
existence of external objects is to us a matter of intuitive knowledge 
ttid absolme certainty. Vain theref^rre Is the fl?tt«mpt cf \9c. BeHto- 
teytfpdof luafellpwerei'lp dec^i^ u^, by .a. .iAM*'^t^)^'<^*''**^^HHSI^ 
into a disbelief of what we cannot entertain even the slightest 
floubt. ^ ■ ' ^ 

* Vrom this iefkiUion of an idea, the f^tkiin^lii^ propos(f{4n tMft 
1^ e^i^ciit. Tphtf ti^ere e&n be no su^l^^ing m «in innate idea. If tji^ 
original perception of an object be not innate, which ia obvious ; it 
fs not les9 obvious, tWt 'tKe idea or liecoA'cki^y perception of tbaC otft 
J«Ct^»imot b» tfiinitf* A|i4 yet» to p^^ove lius.aelf eyiden^ pn>P<^ 
pon„ Loc^e has bestowed a whole U^ok of his Treatise upon Human 
Understanding. So necissary it it to give accurate definitions, sml 
M prevetiti^ of dispiOe b^ ffefiniftioDa «rfaeB «oiwratr. Dr. Berfecl^ 
Ins t^en greatjpaim.toprove another ptroposltion equally evident. 
That Ih'ere can be do sifcM thing as a general idea : all ouf origitial 
{itfvtbptlofM are ef pMHteiiUtf objMlfl; e^a euT stoondary peroeptifl^i 
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certain tairtes awd snieU«« Ofa§ecto oif toiMii an ftr 
the matt part conplex : tirey are not only bafd or 
aoft, but aUo smooth or roa^h, hot or cold. Of aft 
external objects^ vifiibk objeeta are oomoiiiiily tihi 
moat complex: a tree ia conpoaecl of a trank^ 
branchea, leavea : it baa colour, flgare, aize. Bat 
aa an action ia not reaolvable into parte, a pereep«- 
'lloa, beinf; an aet of Heme, ia alwaya aimple. 1^ 
colour, fif;are9 umbrage of a apreadiag oak^ raiaa 
sot different pereeptiona: the peiception ia ooey 
that of a tree, coloured, floured, &c. A quality ia 
•e^er pereaived aeparately from the aobjeei; nor a 
part from the ivhole. There ia a mental power of 
abatraetion, of which afterward ; but the eye never 
abatractg, nor any other external aense. 

16* Many particulara beside thoae menliooed 
enter into the perception of visible objecta, moitov^ 
feat, place, apace^ time, number, kc. Theae, all 
of them^ denote aimple ideaa, and fw that reaaom 
admit not of a deflnilion* All that can be done, ia 
to point out bow tliey are arqaired. The ideaa off 
motion and of rest, are familiar even to a cbild^ 
Ivom aeeing ite oorae aomettmea walking, acme* 
times aitling: the former it ia taught to call motions 
the latter, vmL Place entera into every percepticaa 
of a visible object : the object ia perceived toexial^ 
and to exiat aomewbere, on the right baud or oa 
Ae left, and where it exiits ia termed flaee. Aak 
a child where its mother ia, or in what place: it 
will aaawer readily, ahe ia in the garden. Space 
la connected with size or bulk : every piece of 
matter occopiea room or space in proportion to ita 
llulk. A child perceives that when ita little box k 
filled with playthings, there ia no room or apaea 
fbr more. Space is also applied to aigaify the dia^ 
tance of visible objects from each other ; and soeh 
apace acrordiiigly can be meaaand. Diaaar coBMf 
after breakfast, and aopper after dinner r a chiki 
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|Mc«vei tn Interval^ ftod that ioterral H learos tm 
m\\ time. A eliiM soaiietiiiie« is aloBe w«tb lit 
Burse : its mother is sometisoiea in the room ; aiul 
MmeEtimes also its lirotkers and sistprs. It perceivea 
adfiftrence between maay and few $ and that dtf» 
ference it is taight to eall number. 

17. The primary pi^r«teption of a visible objeet^ 
is more complete^ lively^ and cKstinct^ than that oC 
aay other oijject And for thai reason^ an idaa^ of 
Mcondaiy pereeption of a visible object, is ah^ 
■lore complete, lively^ and distinct^ than that off 
my other object. A fine passai^c in mosic, mtcf 
Ibr a moment, be recalled to the mind with tolenu 
hie accuracy : bnt, after the shortest interval^ it be* 
oomes no less obseore than the ideas of the othor 
afeyects mentioned. 

18. As the range of ah individual is eommoaly 
within a narrow space, it rarely happens, that eve« 
ly thing necessary to be known comes under onr 
0wn perceptions; Language is an admirable con« 
irivance for supply bg Uiat deficiency; for by lan« 
l^age every man's perceptions may be communis 
caied to all : and the same may be done by paini» 
log aad other imitative arts. The facility of com« 
aittaication depends on the liveliness of tibe ideas ; 
oopecially in language, which hitherto has not ai> 
rived at greater perfection than to express clear 
ideas : hence it is, that poets and orators, who are 
wxtremely snccessfol indescril»Dg objects of sights 
ftnd olijeeta of the other Mnses too faint and oh* 
•cure for language. An idea thus acquired of an 
object at second hand, ooght to be distinguished 
from an idea of memory, though their resemblance 
has occasioned the same term idea to be applied to 
both ; which is to be regretted, because aaibiguity 
in the sigaificalion of words is a great obstractioa 
to aecaeacy of CMception. Thus Nature hath for-^ 
diishid the means of »alti|dyiiis ideas withoataod, 



i»d of providiiig every iodiiidiiftl wMli & a 

fltoek to answer, not only the seeeMities^ Imt evea 

the elefsancee of life. 

m. Forlber^ man is endued with a tort «f crea* 
tire power : be can fabrieate images of Ifaioge that 
have no existence. The materials employed in this 
(^eration, are ideas of sight, which he can take to 
pieees and ccNnbine into new forms at pleaaure: 
their eomplexity and maclty make them ftt male- 
rials : But a man liath no such power over any of 
his other ideas, whether of the external or intemal 
senses : he cannot, after the utmost eflbrt, eombtoe 
these into new forms, being too obscure for that 
operation. An image tbns fabricated cannot he 
eallfd a secondary^perceptton, not being derived 
from an original perception : the poverty of lan- 
guage, however, as in the case immediately abofve 
mentioned, has occasioned the same term idea to 
be applied to all. This singular power of fialiriea* 
ting images without any foundation in reality, ia 
dfotinguished by the name imagination. 
. KO. As ideas are the chief materials employed 
in reasoning and reflecting, it is of conseqneoee 
that their nature and differences be undentoiMl. It 
appears now, that ideas may bo distinguished into 
three kinds : first, Ideas derived from original per- 
eeptions, properly termed ideae of memory ; se* 
oood. Ideas eoroaHioieated by language or other 
aigns ; and, third. Ideas of iauiginalim. These 
ideas difflsr from each other in many respects ; but 
ohieSy in respeet of their prdeeediog from different 
danies : The first kind is deriveil from real exist- 
ences that have been obj|ects of our senses : lan- 
guage is the etuse of the second, nr any other sign 
that has the same power with language : and a 
man's imagination is to himsklf the oa»o ot the 
tlurd. It is searce necessary to add, that an idoat 
otiginally of isMtguitUiMi> being conv^ed to othen 



¥9K»ii#iH|o-or injr^Uiev trrfiiik^ hecoaos ia their 
niod an idea gf tbe 4#CQiid kind } and agaiq^ that 
an ideaof Uii0 kind^ being afterward recalled to 
y^.-mkidi bepHMa ia tbat circaiMtanee aa idea of 
Mienory. 

.21, We are not 30 oonstitoted as to perceive ob- 
jfiole with indifference : thege^ .with fery few ex- 
oeptioitfiy appMr egreeable or ditagireeable ; and 
at tbe^ gaiae tine raiee in ue pleasant or painful 
Wiotions* With respect to external objects injwr- 
lAealary we distiagaisb tUoae which produce orgs* 
MK ittipreasions^ from those which affect us from a 
dtstsaca. Whan we tooeb a soft and smooth body^ 
we have a pleasant feeling as at the place of contact ; 
wlMcfa feeUag wra distinguish not, at least not accu- 
aalely, frosa the agreeableness of tbe body itself; 
aad the iame holds in general with regard to all 
ai^nic impressiions. It is otherwise in hearing 
awl seeing : a aannd is perceived as in itself agree- 
• able^ and mises in the hearer a pleasant eoiotion : 
aft objej&t of sight appean iiji itself agreeable, and 
mfaas lA the s|M^ctator.a pleaaant enatioa. These 
tee.aeeuMtely distiaguisbed : the pleaiant emotion 
is fdfc aa within the mind ; tbe agreeableness of the 
object is plated upon the object, and is perceived 
aa one of ila qnalllies or properties. The sgreeable 
appearanaa of* an object of sight is termed hemiUy^ 
and the disagreeable aiipeaianee of such an object 
iaiermed ngbinna. 

SS. But though beauty and oglinsaa, in tbeir 
proper and gsnoine signification^ are confined to 
ol^ecta of sij^t ; y»i in a more lax and figurative- 
signiteatian, th^ are applied to objects of the other 
senses : they are sometimes appUed even to ab« 
sfraot terms : fmr i^ is not unusual to say, a isaiiit- 
fyd tiaorsQ^ a Asaish/tU eonutituAwn qf govern^ 

IMUli 



53. A Km «iimpo86d by a ^iBg^e nfe, U fKtv 
ceivcd and said to ite regular: a atraigbt Uoe, *- 
parabola, a hyperbola^ llie circonrf'^r^iice of a cir- 
cle, and of an ellipse, are all nf i^aan regular Iniea. 
A figure compoHed'by a single rule^ is perceived 
aftil said to be rej^iilar : a cirete^ a square^ a h^xa* 
g(io,'an equilateral triaogle, jtre regular tffkre»y be- 
ing compMed by a single rule, that deternuwa the 
fiirm of each. When the foriaof a line or of & 
figore is ascertained by a single rule that lecvnv 
BOibing arbitrary 9 the line and the ignre an salA 
te lie perfectly regular ; tihich is the ease of th» 
figures now mentioned, and the CMUio of a straight 
line and of tbe circumference of a eocla. A igortf 
and a line that require more than one role for ttiair 
construction, or that have any of their pwts left ar» 
bitrary, are not perfecUy regular : a paralklograv 
and a rhomb are leas regular than a square^ thv 
parallelogram being subjeeted to no nIo as to the 
length of sideSi^ other than that the- opposite aidae 
be equal; the rhomb being sutjected to no rale as 
to its angles, other than that the opposite angles be 
equal: for the same reason<» ^ the oircmtfesence d 
an ellipse, the form of which is suseeptiMe of HMteh 
iMiriety, is less regular than Uiat ivf a circle* 

54. Uegularity, properly apaakin|^bekiofs, likr 
beanly^ to objects of sight; and| like beauty, it in 
also applied i^uratively to other objects : thoe we 
say« a regular government, a reguiar cmtifomtiem 
cf musit^ and, regular dieoipline. 

55. When two figures are composed of similar 
parts, they are said to be oniibrm. Perfect noil!or>- 
mity is where the constituent parts of two figured 
are equal : thus two cubes of the same dimenaioea 
are {lerfeotly onifonn in all their parts. Uttiformity 
less perfect is, where the parts moteally corre^iOBd^ 
bat without being equal : the uniformity is imper*- 
feet betwef a two squares or cebea of oae^ial diaMft- 



i; andf^ttii^io betvNiM n.tqilafi «mI a 
fttmllelograiii. 

'M. U»ifiMnity is aim applicable t6 the comIw 
taest parts «f thft same figure. Tha wmlituent 
.yaria of a t^fnare are perfectljr oniform ; ib» s'kIm 
•ad aqaal aad its aafj^ea are eqaal. Wherein thep 
dMbrt regoUrity fih^m attifbrmity? for a igare 
-csompoaed of luiiforai parta must undoobtedly be 
iMgttlar. Regtfktity U predicated of a flgare coii- 
aMored aa a whole eooipoMd of amforni parts : 
ImilbraMty is predicated of these parts as related te 
Mch other by reseaiiblaBee : we say, m square is a 
MgaUir^ not an wiiferlD, figure } hut w\ti% respeet 
t^ the ceastitueat patts ef a sqiuMre^ we say not> 
that they are ragulary hnt that Uiey are uoifom. 

•7. la thipga dcfidp^d for the same use^ as leg% 
amsy egrea^ wiodovs^^spoons, we expect onifor- 
iiity. PmpartMm ought to govern parts iniendeil 
4Swr dtSeieab««Mls : we require a certain proportiaa 
JbatwiaeB a le^ and an arm ; in the base, the abaft, 
tbe capital of a piUair; and in the kuigtli, the 
iM^eadtby the height of a room : some proportion ia 
jgbo wqph»d in diflbrMt things intimately conneet- 
jtlt, aa bet«reJN| a dwelliog-hoosey the garden^ aad 
ihe-fltoblea; but we require ne proportion among 
4hinga aligbtiy ea«nee4edy as between tlie table a 
IMtn writes on and the dog that follows him. Pro- 
4pOiti0B and uaifonaHy . naver aoidc^ : things 
casual aee nmform ; but prop<u:tion is never applied 
tm them : the four Mdas and angles of a square are 
iHpial and perfectly unifotm; but wc say apt thi^ 
4hagr. a«e praj^rtional^ Thus^ proportion always 
•itaj^iea inequality or differauee; but then it iia- 
j^es it te A ^ertaia degree only I the. mo^t agreea- 
Mfi pMpnrtion ie«fSaiibksa' a mioinntumln mathema- 
ftiiMt '^ greater oat lM9 inequality or differeace is 
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. M^ Onl^rigfliila varfoQt ^KHlcfaTinl Fh^t^ln 
tracing or sarveyiDg objects, we are direeted byfL 
«etiM of wdkt : we peitelve ittorlMiiwire ord^Iy, 
that we shoiild pass from a prinoijplef^oits aeccesfii* 
ries^ and from a whole tolt» pattS)' thf^ hi ihecMi*. 
<rary direction. Next^ wiMi tatfifNit ib the posiliiNi 
of tUngs^ a sense of order directe m to.piace logSL 
ther things intinately conMded. Thifdiy, in 
piaeing tbiegs tkat have qo natoral connexioii^ thiat 
order appears the moet pei^set, where the piftiistft 
iars are made to bear the sirongesA «^Uilioe4e eaok 
other that pesttion can give: them« Vh|)s pardHeltsia 
ia the atrbe^et relation that ffesitkm nan heeto# 
opon straight Hnea : if they berao plaeed a# by proi. 
doetion to intersect, the relation ia lese petfe&.^'n-A 
large body in the middle, and two eqnal 4bbdiee of 
lesa lAze^ mie ott each side, is ah ofder Ibai |MIL 
^ocea tike strongest relation the bodlea fire ausceptl- 
ble of by position : the lelattoo between (he two 
equal bediea wonld be strongs byt |oktapo^tioii^!$ 
but they woold not both havetlie same nation to 
the thiri. 

99. The beauty or agreeeblenees* tff e' vi^iWm 
object^ is perceived as one of its 4|aMitMs ; wbiek 
bolda, not only io the primary peroeptton, b«tak* 
in the aeeondary perception <ir idea s and heneeilib 
pleaaun tbat arises from 4be idea of a beeutifM 
object. An idea of imagination ia at#o p t e abati % 
though f n a lower degree than an idea of i 



where the objeota are of the same Itind^ for an 4^^ 
dent veaaon^ that the farmer is merai distinct audi 
lively than the latter. JBut tMft infetitirfty iii^ i)8Mfe 
of imagination, is more than compensated by their 
greatness end variety^ whitoh are iMailidieas; ibr 
by the imagination^ exerted williout coatMolt we 
can fabricate ideaa of finer visible oii|ecls, ef OMM 
noble and heroic actions^ of greater wickedaeet^ of 
more surprising events, than ever in fact existed : 
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anA in commanicattng aucIi ideas by words, pakit- 
Ing, sculpture, &e. the influence of the imaginatiua 
is no less extensive than great. 

80. In the nature of every man^ there is some'^ 
vbat original^ which distinguishes hini from others^ 
'which tends to form hin character, and to make him 
meek or flery^ catfrlid or deceitful, resolute or timo* 
rous, cheerful or morose. This original bent, term- 
ed disposition^ mus^t be di^^tinguislied from a prin^ 
ciple : the latter, 8ignif;ying a law 6f i^uman nature, 
Biakes part of the common nature of man ; the fof- 
mer makes purt of the nature of this or that man^ 
JPropen^ity is a name common to both ; for it sig* 
nifles a principle as Well as a disposition. 

81. Jffection^ signifying a settled bent of mind 
toward a particular being or tbi^ig, occupies a mid- 
dle place between disposition on the one band, and 
paHsinn on the other. It is clearly distinguifibable 
from disposition, which, being a branch of one's 
nature originally, must exist before there can be an 
opportunity to exert it upon any particular object; 
whereas affection can never he original, becans«, 
having a special relation to a particular object, it 
cannot exist till the object have onee at least been 
presented. It is no less clearly distinguishable 
from passion, which, depending. on the real or ideal 
presence of its object, vanishes with its object: 
whereas affection is a lasting connexion ; and, like 
other connexions, subsists even when we do not 
think of the person. A familiar example will clear 
the whole. I have from nature a disposition to 
gratitude, which, through want of an object, hap* 
pens never to be exerted ; and which therefore ia 
«n known even to myself. Another who has the 
same disposition, meets with a kindly office which 
Slakes him gratefal to his benefactor : an intimate 
connexion is formed between th^m, termed affec^ 
tion; wbieh^ Uke other connexions, has a perma^ 

Vol. II. 8 D 
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nent ezistencey though not always io view. The 
affection^ Tor the most part^lies dormant, till an op« 
portonity offer for exerting it : in that circnmstance, 
it is converted into the passion of gratitude ; and 
the opportunity is greedily seized of testifying gnii* 
titade in the warmest manner. 

8S. AversioHf I think, is opposed to affection ; 
not to desire, as it commonly is. We have an af- 
fection to one person ; we have an aversion to ano- 
ther : the former disposes us to do good to its ob- 
j^ct^ the Is^tter to do ill. 

38. What is a sentiment? It is not a percep* 
tion ; for a perception signifies the act by which we 
become conscious of external objects* It is not 
, consciousness of an internal action, ^uch as think* 
- log, suspending thought, inclining, resolving, wiK 
ling, &c. Neither is it the conception of a relation 
among objects; a conception of that kind being 
termed opinion. The term sentiment is appropri^ 
ated to such thoughts as are prompted by oassioo. 

Si. Attention is that state of mind which pre- 
pares one to receive impressions. According to 
the degree of attention, objects make a strong or 
weak impression.^ Attention is requisite even to 
the simple act of seeing : the eye can take in a con- 
siderable field at one look; but no object in the 
field is seen distinctly, but that singly which fixes 
the attention : in a profound reverie that totally oc« 
,cnpies the attention, we scarce see what is directly 
before us. In a train of perceptions, the attention 
being divided among various objects^ no particular 

* Bacon, in his Natural History^ makes the following obserrmttons. 
Bounds are meliorated by the intension of the sense, where the com* 
mon sense is collected nost to the parficitlftr sense of bearings and 
the sight suspended. Therefore sounds are sweeter, at well as great* 
rr, in the night than in the day ; and I suppose they are sweeter to 
blind men than to others i and it is manifevt, U»t between deeping 
and waking, when all the senses are bowid and suspended, music ia 
to fweeter than when one il fully waking. 
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object makes such a flgare as it woald do single 
and apart. Hence, the stillness of night contributes 
to terror, tbere being nothing to divert the atten- 
tion: 

Horror obique animosi timul ipsa silentta terrent. 

Zara. Sileoee and solitude are ev'rjr where 1 
Through all the gloomjr wajrs and iron doora 
That hither lead* tior human face nor roice 
la seen or heard. A dreadful din was wont 
To grate the sense^ when enured here from groans 
And howls of slaves condemn'dt from clink of chains, 
And crash of rusty bars and creaking hinges : 
And ever and anon the sight was dash'd 
With frightful faces and the meagre looks 
Of grim and ghastly executioners. 
Yet more this stillness terrifies mj soul 
Than did that scene of complicated horrors. 

Mumming Brith^ Ati V. Se. a 

And hence it is^ that an ohjeet soen at the lerminA 
tion of a cooftned view, is more afpreeable than 
when seen in a groop with tlie snrroanding ob* 
jecta: 

The crow doth dng as sweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended; and, I thioki < 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When ev'ry goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

Mtrehont of Vetde§, 

89. In matters of slight importance, attention is 
mostly directed by will ; and for that reason^ it is 
oor own fault if trifling objects make any deep im* 
pression. Had we power equally to withhold oar 
attention from matters of importance^ we might ba 
proof against any deep impression. But onr power 
fails ns here : an interesting object seizes ana fixes 
the attention beyond the possibility of controol ; 
and while our attention is thus forcibly attached to 
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one object, others may solicit for adsiittanee ; but 
in Tain, for they will not be regarded. Tbas a 
amall misfortune is scarce felt in presence of i^ 
greater : 

Lear. Thou tbink'st 'tis much« that ibis cooteotioas storm 

Invades us to the skin ; so 'tis to thee ; 

But where the greater malady is fiz*dy 

The lesser is scarce felt. Thou'dst shon a bear ; 

But if thy flie;ht lay tow'rd the roaring sea« 

Thou'dst meet the bear i' ih* mouthv Wheo the mind's free» 

The body's delicate t the tempest tn mf miad 

Doth from my senses take atl feeling eisey 

Save what beats there* 

Xhg Lmtf» wfti m. Ac 5- 

86. Gentis, Bpectew^ moiijicatumy are terms in- 
Tented to distin£;oish beings from each other. In- 
dividuals are distinguished by their qualities : % 
Bumber of individaals considered with respect to 
qualities that distinguish them from cithers^ is term* 
ed a 9pecie$ : a phirality of specws considered 
with respect to tboir dtstingoisbing quaKiies, it 
termed a gftnus^ That qnality which diatingmsb* 
f th one genus, one species, or even one individua}, 
from another, is ierme A tk modification : thus ths 
same particular that is termed h property or qu(ditff 
when considered as belonging to an individual, or 
a class of iadividuala* is termed a moiificaium 
when considered as distinguishing the mdividoal 
or the class from another : a black skin and soft 
curled hair^ are properties of a Negro : the same 
circumstances considered as marks that distin* 
guish a Negro from a man of a different species^ 
are denominated modifications. 

37- OI)jects of sight, being complex, are distiiu 
guishable into the several particulars that enter 
into the composition : these ohjects are all of them 
coloured ; and fb^y all have length, breadth, and 
thickness. When I behold a spreading oakj, I 
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AiftiDgaisli inihatobjeet, size, figave^ colonir, and 
•ooietimes motioii : in a flowing river^ I distinguish 
colour^ fignve^ and constant motion ; a dye has co- 
lour, black spots, six plain surfaces, all equal and 
uniform. Objects of touch have all of them exten* 
aion : some of them are felt rough, some smooth : 
tome of them are hard, some soft. With respect 
^ to the other senses^ some of their objects are sim- 
ple, some complex : a sound, a taste, a smell, may 
be so simple as not to be distinguishable into parts : 
others are perceived to be compoooded of different 
aounds. different tastes, and different smells. 

88. The eye at one look can grasp a number of 
objects, as of trees in a field, or men in a crowd : 
these objects having each a separate and indepen- 
dent existence, are distingaishable in the mind, 
as well as in reality ; and there is nothing more 
easy than to abstract from some and to confine out 
contemplation to others. A large oak with its 
spreading branches fixes our attention upon itself, 
and abstracts us from the shrubs that surround itl 
In the same manner, With respect to compound 
sounds, tastes, or smells, we can fix our thooglits 
upon any one of the component parts, abstracting 
our attention from the rest. The power of abstract . 
tion is not confined to objects that are separable in 
reality as well as mentally ; but also takes place 
where there can be no real separation : the size, 
the figure, the colour, of a tree, are inseparably 
connected, and have no independent existence; 
the same of length, breadth and thickness : and 
yet we can mentally confine our observations to 
one of these, abstracting from the rest. Here ab- 
straction takes place where there cannot be a real 
separation. 

89. Space and time have occasioned mucb me- 
taphysical jargon ; but after the power of abstrac- 
tion is explained as above, there remains no diffi- . 



euUy about them. It in mentioned above, that 
ipacct as well as place enter into the perception of 
every visible object : a tree is perceWed as exist-. 
ing in a rertain place, and ai$ ocrupyini; a certain 
tfpace. Now, by the power of abatracCion, apace 
ipay be coosiderfed abstractedly from the body that 
occupies it; and hence the abstract term space. la 
' the same manner, existence may be considered ab- 
stractedly from any particular thing that exists ; 
atid place may be considered abstractedly from any 
particular thing that may be in it. Bvery series or 
tnccession of things, suggests the idea of time ; 
and time may be considered abstractedly fr^m any 
series of succession. In the same manner, we ac- 

anire the abstract term motion, rest, number, and a 
lousand other abstract terms ; an excellent conbri- 
Tance for improving speech, as without it speech 
would be wofully imperfect Brute animals may 
liave some obscure notion of these circumstances^ 
as connected with particular objects : an ox pro- 
hsably perceives that he takes longer time to go 
round a long ridge in the plough, than a short one; 
and he probably perceives when he is one of four 
in the yolte, or only one of two. But the power 
of abstraction is not bestowed on brute animals ; 
because to them it would be altogether useless^ as 
they are incapable of speech. - 

40. This power of abstraction is of great utility. 
A carpenter considers a log of wood with regard to 
hardness^ firmness, colour^ and texture : a philoso- 
pher, neglecting these properties, makes the log 
undergo a chemical analysis; and examines its 
taste, its smell, ahd its component principles : the 
geometrician confines his reasoning to the figure, « 
the length, breadth, and thickness. In general, 
etrer^f artist abstracting from all other properties, 
confines his obsen^ations to those which have a 
more immediate connexion with his profession. 
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41. It is olMerred above^ p. 88i^ that there can 
be DO fiuch tbiog as a general idea ; that all oar 
perceptions are of particular objects, and that oar 
secondary perceptions or ideas must be eqaally so, , 
Precisely^ for Ihe same reason^ there can be no 
such thing as an abstract idea. We cannot form 
an idea of a part witboat taking in the whole ; nor 
of motion^ colour^ figure^ independent of a body. 
No man will say that he can form any idea of beau* 
ty^ till be think of a person endued with that qua* 
lity ; nor that he can form an idea of weight, till 
he takes under consideration a body that is weighty. 
And when he takes nnder consideration a body en- 
doed with one or other of the properties mention^ 
ed, the idea he forms is not an abstract or general 
idea^ but the idea of a particular body with its pro* 
perties. But though a part and the whole, a sub* 
jeet and its attributes, an effect and its cause, are 
so intimately connected, as that an idea cannot ba 
formed of the one independent of the other ; yet > 
we can jeason upon the one abstraeting from the 
other. 

This is done by words signifying the thing to 
which the reasoning is confined; and such word^ 
are denominated abstract terms. The meaning 
and use of an abstract term is well understood^ 
thongh of itself, unless other particulars be taken 
in, it raises no image nor idea in the mind, f n Ian* 
guage it serves excellent purpose ; by it differeni 
figures, different colours^ can be compared^ with* 
out the trouble of conceiving them as belonging ta 
any particular subject ; and they contribote witli 
words significant to raise images or ideas in thtt 
giind. 

42. The power of abstraction is bestowed on 

man, for the purpose solely of reasoning. li tends 

greatly to tbe facility as well as clearness of aiiy 

. process of reasoning, that, laying aside every oUieit 
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dreumstancey we can confloe oor attention to the 
iio^le pmperry we desire^ lo investigate. 
43. AbHtraci terms may be separated into three 
« different kind*;, atl equally subservient to the rea« 
floniug faculty. Individuals appear to have no 
end ; and did we not possess the faculty of distri- 
buting them into cla^tses^ the mind would be lostin 
an endlfSM roaze^ and no progress be made in know* 
ledge, it is b^r the faculty of abstraction that we dis- 
tribute beings into genera B.nAs^pecie8: finding a 
number of individuals connected by certain qoalitieg 
common to all, we ^ve a name to these individaali 
considered as thus connected, which name, by ga- 
thering them together into one class, serves to ex- 
press the whole of these individuals as distinct 
from others. Thus the word animal serves to de- 
note every being that can move voluntarily ; and 
the words many horse^ Itoit, &c. answer similar 
purposes. This is the first and most common sort 
of abstraction ; and it is of the most extensive nse, 
by enabling us to comprehend in our reasoning 
whole kinds and sorts, instead of individuals with- 
out endJ The next sort of abstract terms compre- 
bends a number of individual objects, considered 
as connected by some occasional relation. A great 
number of persons collected in one place, without 
any other relation but merely that of contiguity^ 
are denominated a crowd : in forming tliis term, we 
abstract from sex, from age, from condition, from 
dress, Ac. A number of persons connected by the 
same laws and by the same government, are term- 
ed a nation : and a number of men under the same 
military command, are termed an army. A tliird 
aort of abstraction is, where a single property or 
part, which may be common to many individuals, 
is selected to be the subject of our contemplation ; 
for eitample, whiteness, heat, beauty, length, 
roundaess, head^ arm. 
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44. Abslnet terms are a happy iovenlion : it is 
by their means chiefly, that the particulars which 
make the subject of our reasoniog, are brought in- 
to close union, and separated from all others how- 
ever naturally connected. Without the aid of such 
terms, the mind could never be kept steady to its 
proper subject, but be perpetually in hazard of as- 
suming foreign circumstances, or neglecting what 
are essential. We can, without the aid of lan- 
guage, compare real objects by intuition^ when 
these objects are present; snd when absent, we 
can compare them in idea. But when we advance 
farther, and attempt to make inferences and draw 
conclusions, we always employ abstract terms^ 
even in thinking ; it would be as difficult to reason 
without them, as to perform operations in algebra 
without signs ; for there is scarce any reasoning 
without some degree of abstraction, and we cannot 
easily abstract without using abstract terms. Hence 
it follows, that without language man would scarce 
be a rational being. 

49. The same thing, in different respects, has 
different names. With respect to certain qoalitieS| 
it is termed a substance; with respect to other qua- 
lities, a body ; and with respect to qualities of all 
sorts, a subject. It is termed a passive subject with 
respect to an action exerted upon it; an object 
with respect to a percipient ; a eau^e with respect 
to the effect it produces; and an ^^c^ with respect 
to its cause. 
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£2fte vdumet are denoted 6y numeral letUn, the pagee hf 
fgwret.} 

AB9TRilCT10K, poirer of, ii. 394. lu n§e, ii. 394 

AlMtTAOt termst ovMt to be avoided in poetry, i. 303. ii. 258. Cin* 
not be compared out bj being penooioed, ii. 138. Feraonilled» ii. 
173. Defined, ii. 393. The use of abstract terms, ii. 394. 

Aocentff defined, ii. 78. The mosical accents that are necessary in 
an hexameter line, ii. 87.- A low word must not be accented, ii. • 
108. Rules for accenting English heroic verse, ii. i07. ' How far 
affected hj the pause, ii. 111. Accent and pause haye a mutual in* 
fluence, ii. 113. 

Action, what feelings are raised by huiMHi actions, i. 45, 46. 190. 390. 
We are impelled to action by desire, i. 50. Some actions are in- 
stinctive, some intended as means to a certain end, i. 53. Action* 
great and elevated, low and grovelling, i. 191. Slowness and quick- 
ness in acting, to what causes owhig, i. 253. 363. Emotions occar« 
sioned by propriety of action, i. 381. Occasioned by impropriety 
of action, i. ^3. Human actions considered with retoect to dig- 
nity and meanness, i. 394. Actions the interpreters of the hearty 
i. 353. Action is the ftindamental pait of epic and dramatic com* 
positions, 4i. 383. Unity of action, ii. 398. We kre conscious of 
internal action as in the head* ii. 375. Internal action may pi^oceed. 
without otir iieing conscious of it, ii. 376. 

Action and reaction betwist a passion and its object, i. 111. 

Actor, bombast actor, i. 309. The chief talents of an actor, i. ^. . 
An actor should feel the pssston he represents, *i. 368. Diflerenc* 
ai to pronunciation betwixt the French and English actors, i. 371. 
fioCr. 

Admiration, i. 110. 318. 

Aietd. See Virgil. 

Afiectatioo, i. 380. 

Affbetimi to children aecomtcd for, i. 79. To blood relations, i. 79. 
AfiVction Ibr what belongs to us, i. 79. Social affections more re- 
fined than selfisb, i. 104. Affection, in what manner infiamed into 
a passion, i. 110. Opposed to pmpensitv, i. 113. Afiection to 
children endures longer than arty other affection, i. 113. Opinion 
and beUef inllnenoed by affsction, i. 145. Affection defined* i. 339« 
ii. 388. 

Agamemnon, ef Seneca censored, i. 391. 

Agreeable emotions and passions, i. 98> 8cc Things neither agrst-* 
nbienordiiagrccable. See Object. ^ 
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Atcestes, of Earipidcs ceiisttred, t. 409. li. 312* 

Alexundre, of Rucine censored, i. 381. 

Akxandr'tne line, it 89. 

Allegory, defined, ii. 202. More difficult in paintio; than In poetry^ 
ii. 213. In an htstorical poem, ii 288. 

All for love, of Dryden censured, i. 397. 

Alto Relieto, ii. 349. * 

Ambiguity, occasioned by a Mrronr choice of words, ii. 17< Occa- 
sioned bv a wrongs arrangement, if. 41. 

Amynta, of Tasao censured, i. 375. 

jSmor patriae accounted for, i. 7S, 

Amphibrachys, ii. 133. 

Amphimacer, ii. 132. 

Analytic, and synthetic methods of reasDning compared, i. 35. 

Anapestus, ii. 132. 

Anger, explained, i. 79, &c. Freqvently cooms to it* hetchtinstn^ 
taneoasly, i. 109. Decays saddenly, i. 112. Sometimes eierted 
against the vnnocefit, i. 140. and even against things inaaiasate, i. 
141. Not infectious, i. 158. Has no dignity in it, L 293. 

Anjfle, largest and smallesi angle of vision, i. 153. 

Animals, distributed by nature intoclasses^ ii. 343. 

Antibacchios, ii. 132. 

Anticlimax, ii. 69. ' 

Antftspastus, ii. 133. 

Antithesis, ii. 24. Veiivtl uaiUi«sis»U3ir. u.24 

Apostrophe, ii. 187, hc» 

Appearance, thinga ought to he described in^McUry* m they appear, 

. not as they are in reality, ii. 240. 

Appetite, defined, i. 51. Appetites of hunger, thirst, animal love, 
arise without an object, i. 66. Appetite for fame or esteem, i* 166. 

Apprehension, dulness and i|uiokness of apprehensioa, to what causes 
owing, i. 254 

Architecture* ch* XXIV. Grandeur of manner in afebitect«gre« i. 
19& The sit«iation of a great house ought to be tofty, i. 277. A. 

: play-house or a music room susceptible of mueh ornament, i. 279. 
What emotions can be raised by architi^ture, it. 318. Its emotions 
compared with those of gardening, ii. 318. Every building ought 
to have an ezpnession suited to its destination, li. 319. 346. Sim* 

' plicity Dugpfat to be the governine taste, ii. ^. • Begnlartiy to be 

. studied, ii. 323. 340. External tem of dweU&ng-housea, ii. 337. 
Divisions within, ii. 337. 347. A palace ought to be regtilar, but 
in a small bonse convenience ought to be preftrrtd, n. 33& A 
dwelling-house ought to be suited to the climate, ii. 389. Con* 
gruity ought to be studied, ii. 345. Architecture gofomed by 
principles that produce <sppoaite effects, ii. 348. BiKrent orn«» 
ments employed in it, ii. 34^. Witticisms in architeetttre, ii. 356. 

* Allegorical or emblematic ornaments, ii 357. Arcfaitectore in- 
spires a taste for neatness and regularity^ ii.^359. 

Arioato^ censured, i. 267. ii. 300. 

AHstnus, the episode of Aristasus in the Qeorfiet ocAtnred, ti. 13L 

Aristotle, censured, ii. 379. nsls. 

Army defined, ii. 396. 

Arrangement, the be«t armngement of wordi is to place them if po»^ 
sible in an increasing series, ii. 15. Armgement of membeoi in ^ 
period^ iL 15. Qf periods in n diieonrsc, iL 16w Ambtffuity fioa 
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wrongs arnngement, ii. 41. Arrangiement natural and iBverte^ ii. 

61, 
Articulate toonis, bow far agreeable, Ii. 7— JjO. 

Artificial mount* ii. 329« * 

Arts. See Fine arU. 

Ascent, plea»mnt, but descent not painful, i. 189. 
Athalie, of Racine censured, i. 391. 
Attention, defined, ii. 390. Impression made by objects depends on 

the degree of attention, ii. 39L Attention nol always Toluntary, 

ii.392. 
Attractive passions, i. 35d. * 

Attractire objects, i. 160. 
Attractive aigns of pasaion, i. 356. 
Attributes, transferred by a figure of speech from one subject to an- 

other, ii. 196, &c. 
Avarice, defined, i. 4& 

Avenue, to a house, ii. 339. , 

Aversion, defined, i. 110. 329. il 390. 

Bacchius, ii. 132. 

Bitjazet, of Racine censuted, t. 406. 

Barren scene, defined, ii. 300. 

Base, of a> column, ii. 353. 

Basso-relievo, il 349. 

Batracbomuomachia, censored, i. 301. 

Beauty, ch. HI. Intrinsic and relative, i. 171* ii. 329. Beauty of 
simplicity, i. 173. of figure, i. 174. of the circle, i. 175. of the square^ 
i. 175. of a regular polygon, i. 175. of a parallelogram, i. 176. of 
an equilateral triangle, i. 176. Whether beauty be a primary or se* 
eondary quality of objecU, i. 179. Beauty distinguished from 
grandeur, i. 183. Beauty of natural colours, i. 270. Beauty dis- 
tinguished from congruity, i. 278. Consummate beautv seldom 
produces a constant lover, i. 337. Wherein consists the beauty of 
the human visage, i. 346. Beauty proper and figuratiye, ii. 385. 

Behaviour, groaa and refined, i. 105. 

Belief, of the reality of external objects, i. 85. Enforced by a lively 
narrative, or a good historical painting, i. 95^ 96. Influenced by 
passion, i. 143, 144. ii. 167. 189. Influenced by propensity, L 14S. 
Influenced by affection, i. 145.' 

Benevolence operates in conjunction with selMow to make at luippy, 
i. 161. Benevolence inspired by gardening, ii. 334. 

Berkeley, censured, ii. 380. »oie. 

Blank i^erse, ii. 88. 118. Its aptitude lor inversion, ii. 120. Its metody, 
ii. 121. Eiow far proper in tragedy, IL 295. 

Body, defined, ii. 375. 

Boileau, censured* ii- 186. 284. 

.Bombast, i. 207. Bombaat in acUon, i. 209, 

Bossu, censured, ii. 303. nste. 

Burlesque, machinery does well in a burlesaue poem* i. 97. Burlesq<^ 
distinguished into two kinds, i. 300. ^ 

Business, men of middle age best qualified for it^ i. 254. 

Cadence, ti. 71. 78. ^ 

CapiUl» of A oolumn^ ii. 353. 
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Cardef • Rotl^ndy its doable plot wett cofiftrited, ii. 792. 

Cascade, i.S13. 

Cause, resembling causes may produce effects tbat bare no i^em* 
blance ; and causes that bave no resemblance may produce resem- 
bling effects, ii. 65. Cause defined, ii. 397. 

Chance, the mind revolts afwnst misfortunes that happen fay fihaaoe, 
ii. 279. 

Character, to drav a character is the msster-stroke of description^ 
ii.346. 

Characteristics, of Shaftsbory criticised, I. 379. Mfe. 

Children, love to them accounted for, i. 73. A child can dtsoovcr a 
passion from its external signs, i. 357. UtdeJs none of its emotions, 
I. 364. 

Chinese, gardens, ii. 333. Wonder and surprise studi^ in them, it. 
333. 

Choreus, ii. 133. 

Choriambus, ii. 133. 

Chorus, an essential part of the Grecian tragedy, ii. 303. . 

Church • what ought to be its form and aituation, ii. 345. 

Cicero censured* ii. 60. 73. 74. 

Cid, of ComeiHe censured, i. 374. 395. / 

Cinna, of ComeiHe censured, i. 380. 373. 393. 

'Circle, iu beauty, i. 174. 

Circumsunces, m a period, where they should be placed, u. 46. 51. 

Class, all living creatures distributed Into classes, ii. 363- 

Climax, in sense, i. 194. .173. ii. 55. In sound, iL 15. When these 
are joined, the sentence is delightful, ii. 69. 

CoSphores, of Eschylus censured, t. 344^ 

Coexistent emotions and passions, i. 114^ &c. 

Colonnade, where proper, ii. 339. 

Colour, gokl and silver esteemed for their beautiful coloura, 1. 173. 
A secondary quality, i. 100. Natural colours, i. 370. Colouring of 
the human face, exquisite, i. 370. 

Columns, every column ought to have a base, i. 156. The base ought 

' to be square, i* 156. Columns admit different proportions, ii. 343. 

345. What emotions they raise, U. 346. Column more beautiful 

than a pilaster, ii. 353. Its form, ii. 353. Five orders of coluatm** 

li. 353. Capital of the Corinthian order censured, ii. 3SS. 

Comedy, double plot in a comedy, ti. 393. Modern manners do best 
in comedy, ii. 380. Immorality of English comedv, i. 60. 

Comet, motion of the comets and j>lanets compared with respect to 
beauty, i. 313. 

Commencement, of a work ought to be modest and simple, ii. 339. 

Common nature, in every species of animals, i. 101. Vi. 362. We bave 
a conviction that this common natui^ is invariable, ii. 363. Also 
that it is perfect of righf, i. 101. ii. 363. 

Common sense, ii. 365. 373. 

Communication oC passion to related objects. See Passion. 

communication of qualities to related objects, flee Propensity. 

Comparison, i. 333, fitc. t^* XIX. In the early composition of all na- 
tions, comparisons are carried beyond proper bounds, ii. 136. Com- 
parisons that resolve into a play of wotxls, ii. 161. 

Complex emotion, i. 114, 8cc. 

Complex object, iu power to generate passion, i. 75. 30o. 
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Complex peroeplioii* it. 382. 

Complexiony what colour of dress is the most suitable to different 
complexions, i. 246. 

Coiiceptioii, defined, ii. 377. 

Concord, or harmony in objects of sight, 1. 117. 

Concordant sounds, defined, i. 115» 

Congtcytf censured, i. 61. 303. 350. ngte. ii. 295. 301. ' 

Congrutty and propriety, ch. X. A secondary relation, i. 276. iMte. 
Coagruity distinguished from beauty, i. 278. Distinguished from 
propriety, i. 278. As to quantity, congruity coincides with propoiv 
tion, i. 285. 

Connexion, essential in all compositions, i. 37. 

Conquest of Grenada, of Dryden censured, i. 396. 

ConsonSnti, iL 8. ' 

Constancy, eonsumnsate beautir <|he cause of inconstancy, L 337* 

Coiistruotion, of langu^ explained, ii. 34^ fcc. 

Contemplation, when painful, i. 260. 

Contempt, nusied by improper action, L 230. 

Contrast ch. VIII. lu effect in language, ii. 12- In a series of ob» 
jects, ii. 14. Contrast in the thought requires contrast in the mem* 
bers of the expression, iL 30. The effect of contrast in gardenings 

^ w. 332. 

ConTiitiott, intuitive. See Intuitive conviction. 

Copulative, to drop the copulative enliTens the eiqpression, ii. 32, &C« 

Coriolanus, of Shakspeare censured, i. 396. 

ComeiUe, censured, i. 371. 387. 405. 409. 

Co^Mreal pleasure, i. 17. Low and aqmetimes mean, 1. 292. 

Couplet, ii. 89. Rules for its composition, ii. 118. , 

Courage, of greater dignity than justice, i* <391. 

Creticus, ii. 132. 

Crimmal, the ho«r of execution seems to him to approach with a swift 
pace, i. 147. 

Criticism, its advsntages, L 21« fcc. Its term^ not acourately defined^ 
i. 359. 

Crowd, defined, ii. 396. 

Curiosity, i. 218. 232, &c. 

Custom and habit, ch. XIV. Renders objects familiar, i. 219. Cus- 
tom distinguished from habit, i. 325^ Custom puts the^ rich and 
poor upon a levels i. 340. Taste in the fine arts improved by cue* 
tom, ii. 371. nate, 

Bactvle, ii. 132. 

Davila, cenaured, i. 267. 

Declensions, explained, ii. 36. 

Dedications. See Epistles Dedicatory. 

Delicacy, of Uste, i. 104. ii. 371. 

Derision, i. 283. 300. 

Des Cartea, cenaured, ii. 380. nole. 

Descent, not painful, L 189. 

Deseription. it animates a description to represent thbgs pastas pre- 
sent, i. 93. The rules that ought to govern it, ii. 238. A lively 
description is agreeable, though the subject described iie disagree** 
able, ii. 265. No objeoU but those of sight can be well describe^ 
ii. 383. 

Pesoriptive personifications, ii. 173. 
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Iletcriptire trftfedy* i. 368. 

'0eiiire, defined, i. 48. It impels lu to action, i. 51. ft determines tbe 
Willy i. 158. Desire in a criminal to' be pnntsbed, i. 163. Desiie 
tends the most to happiness when moderate, i. 180. 

Pialogne, dialo^^- writing requires great gen ins, L 367. In dialogue 
every expression ought to be suited to the character of the speaker, 
ii. 257. Dialoeue makes a deeper impression than narration, ii. 
272. Qualified for expressing sentiments, ii. 275. Rules for it, it. 
294, &c. 

Dignity and graee, eh. XI. Dignity of human nature, ii. 365. 

Diiambus, ii.,133. 

Diphthongs, ii. 9. 

Disagreeable emotions and passions, i. 99. 

JOiseordant sounds, d^ned, i. 115. 

Dispondens, ii. 133. 

Disposition, defined, it. 389. 

Dissimilar emotions, i. 115, Their effiects %irhen co-existent, i. 119. 
ii. 322. 344. 

Dissimilar passionsj, their effect*, i. 128. 

Dissocial passions, i. 55. All of them painful, i. 100. and also disa- 
greeable, i. 102. 

Distance* the natural method of computing the distance of objects* 
i. 151, &c. Errors to which this computation is liable, ii. 342. 348> 

Ditrochcus, ii. 133. 

Do<^» its proportion, ii. 336. 

Double action, in an epic poem, ii. 299. 

Double dealer, of Congrete censured, i. 302. ii. 301. 

Double plot, in a dran^aiic composition, ii. 291. 

Drama, ancient and modern compared, ii. 303. 

Dramatic poetry, Cb. XXII. 

Drapery, ought to hang loose, i. 156. 

Dress, rules about dress, i. 279. ii. 320. ' 

Dryden, censured, ii. 213. 294. 301. 

Duties, moral duties distinguished fnto those which respect ourscl res 
and those which respect others, i. 285. Foundation of duties that 
respect ourselves, i. 286. of those that respect others, i. 286. Duty 
of acting up to the dignity of our nature, i. 391. 

Dwelling-house, its external form» ii. 238. Internal form, ii. 237. 347. 

Education, promoted by the fine arts, i. 22. it. 334. Means to pro- 
mote in young persons a habit of virtue, i. 67. 

Effects, resembling effects may be produced by causes that hare np 
resemblance, ii. 65. Effect defined, ii. 397. 

Efficient cause, of less importance than the final cause, 1. 294. 

Electra, of Sophocles censured, i. 345. 

Elevation, i. 180, &c. Ueal and figurative Intimately connected, 1. 
190. Figurative elevation distinguished from figurative grandeur, 
ii. 149. 

Emotion, what feelings are termed emotions, i. 42. Emotions de- 
fined, i. 44, &c. And their causes assigned, i. 45. Distinguished 
from passions, i. 48. Emotion generated by relations, i. 68, Sec. 
Emotions expanded upon related objects, i. 68, Sec. ii. 50. '64. 83. 
107. 171. 220. Emotions distinguished into primary and secondary, 
]. 71. Raised by fiction, i. 85, Sic. liaised by painting, i. 92. Emo- 
tions divided into pleasant and painful, agreeable and disagree- 
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' fdllejl. 99» Sec U. St4. The inteKrapted Existence «f emotions, i. 
10671(0. Their growth and decaf, i. 108, &c. Their identity, i. 

. 1Q$» Co«exiitciit emolioDs,, i. 114, &c. Emotions similar and dis- 

. similar, i. 115. Complex emutiros, i* 115 Efiecu of similar eo* 
existent emotions, i. 116. li. 344. Effects of dissimilar co*cxisient 
•motions, i 119 li. 322 Influence of emotions upon our percep- 
tions, optiuons, and belief, i. 135, &c. 154. 239.^. ii.l68. 187. 19Q. 
195, &c. Emotions resemble their causes, i. 155, &c. Emotions of 
fraodeor, i. 181, &o. of sublimity, i. 182. A low emotion, i. 191* 
Emotion of laughter, ch. VU. of ridicule, i. 230. Emotions when 
contrasted should not be too slov nor too quick in their suoces-. 
•ion, i. 248. Emotions raised by the fine urts ought to be contrast- 
ed in succession^ i. 240. fimoiion of congruit.vv i. 280. of proprie- 
ty, i. 281. Emotions produced by human actions, i. 290. Ranked 
according to their dignity, i 292. External signs of emotions, ch. 
XV. Attractive and repulsive emotions, i. 356. What emotions 
do best in saecession, what in coi\junction, ii. 332. What emotions 
are raised by the productions of manufacturea, ii. 334. noU. Man 
is passive vith regard tQ his emotions, si. 375. We ace . oontciols 
of emotions as in the heart, ii. 376. 

emphasis, defined, ii. 107. note* Ought sever te be pat upon worde 
of imporunce, ii. 70. 109. 

Eneid, its unity of action, ii.299. 

English plays, generally isegular* il. 315L English comedietf g«D^« 
rally licentious, i. 60. 

English tongue, too rough, ii. 12. In English words the long syllable 
is put early, ii. 10. nou. English tongue more grave and sedate in 
its tone than the French, ii. 111. nsls. Pecidiar^ qualified for per- 
sonification, ii. 173. ttol0. 

Entablature, ii. 352. 

•Envy, defined, i. 49. Hov generated, i. 109. Why it is perpetual, 
i. 113. It magnifies every bad quality in its object, i. 138. 

fipio poem, no improbable fact ought to be admitted, i. 96. Ma- 
chinery in it has a bad effect, i. 97. It doth not always reject ludi- 
crous images, i. 251. lis commencement ought to be modest and 
simple, ii. 239. In what respect it differs from a tragedy, it. 271. 
Distinguished into pathetic and moral, ii. 272. Its good effects, ii. 
274. Compared with tragedy as to the subjects proper for eac^ 
it 274. How fkr it may borrow from history, ii. 280. Kule fbrdi- ^ 
viding it into parts, il 281. 

Epic poetry, ch. XXII. • 

Epicurus, censured, ii. 378. mte. 

Episode, in an ihistorical poem, it. 289. Bequieites, ii. 289. 

Episiles dedicatory, censured, i. 276. noU. 

EpttheU, redundant, ii. 263. 

Epitritus, ii. 134. 

Essays on man, criticised, ii. 130. 

Esteem, love of, i. 166. 197. 

Esther, of Racine eensui^ed, i. 391. 395. v 

.Kunuch, of Terence eensured, i. 409. 

Euripides, censured* i. 409. ii. 314. 

-Evergreens, cut in the shape of animals, ii. 327« 

Effect of experience with respect to taste in Ihe fine «rts» ii. 37L 

Vol. il 8 F 
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Expretfioiit deratiid. loV, t. IM. EipreMkm that idui »o dittmet 
meaning^, i. 415. Members of a sentence expressin|^ a reaemblaaoe 
betarixt two objects, ought to resemble ^tch olhai^ ii. ^^ kc. 
Force of ezpreasion by suspending the thought ttU tlio dose^ u. 

Bxtemal objeott, their reality, i. 85. 

Kxternal senses, dlatinguitbed into two kinda, i. Vt. Bxtemal sediCj 

li.374. ^- 

Bxtemal tigna, of emotiona and psasiona, ch. XV. External ligm of 

pasaion, what emotiona they raise in a apectai6r, i lOOt lie* 
• £ye«8ight, iaftuenced by paaaion^ i. 154. 340. 942. 

Face, though uniformity prevail in the human face* yet every face ia 

diattnguishable from another, i. 3^3. 
Fecolty, by which we know paasion from ita external signa, i. 35r. 
iTairy Queen, criticised, ii. 908. 
False auantlW, painful to tba ear, it. 91. 

fame, love o4^ i. 166. 
amiliarity, ita effect, i. lOp. 318. ii. 93Q. it wears off by absence, i. 
2341 

Faahion, ita inHueiioe accounted for, i. 70. Faahion ia in a continoal 
flux, i. 178. 

Fear, explained, i. 79, &c. Risea often to Us utmost pitch in an in- 
ataitt, i. 109. Pear ariatng from afiectioii or averaion, i. 110. fesr 
is infectious, i. 157- 

Peel in j^, its different sirniileationa, U. S7T* 

Fiction, emotiona raised by fiction, i. 85, &e. 

Figure, beauty of, i. 174 Definition of a re^lar figurr, ii. o85/ 

Figures, some paasiona favourable to figurauve expression, i. 4001 ii« 
151. 

Figures, ch. XX. Figure of speech^ it. 176. 303. 218, &c. Fi^^urei 
were of old much strained, ii. 137. 307. 

Final cause, defined, i. 394. Final eause of our aenae of order and 
connexion, i. 41. of the aympathetic emotion of virtue, i. 66. of the 
instinctive paasion of fcar, i. 80. of the instinctive passton of an- 
ger* i. 84. of ideal presence, i. 94* &c. of the power that fiction lisa 
over the mind, i. 97. of emotiona and passions, L 158, ^. of the 
communication of passton to related objects, i. 167. of regularity, 
uniformity, order, and simplicity, i. 174- of proportion, u 175. of 
beauty, i. 179* Why cettain objects sre neitlier pleaaant nor 
painful, i. 188. 313. of the pleasure we have in motion and force, 1. 
217. of curiosity, i. 917. of wonder, i. 996. of aurpriae, t. 337. of 
the principle that prompts us to perfect every work, i. 345. of the 
pleasure or pain that resulta from the difierent circamstanoea of a 
train of perceptions, i. 363, Cic. of congruity and propriety, i. 385, 
fee. of dignity and meanness, i. 394^ feo. of habU, i« 340, fec..ef the 
external signs of paaaion and emotion, i. 353. 358, l^c Why arta* 
culaie sounds singly agreeable are always agreeable in eonjunctloB, 
ii. 9. of the pleasure we have in langnage, ii. 965. of our reliah for 
various proportions in quantity, ii.341. Why delicacy of taata ia 
withheld from the hulk of mankind, ii. 362.- of our eoavtetion of e 
common standard in every apeoiaa of beinga, ii. 365; of aniforaii^ 
of taste in the fine arts, ii 366. Why the sense of a rights and a 
vrong ii^ the 6qf «rta ia leaa ^lear than tha use of |t ri|^t and a 
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wronp in setumt, ii; 369. Pinal eante of greater inpartoBce tban 
theefficient cause, i. 293. 

Fine arta» defined, i. 30. 96. A su^ect of reaaoning, i*. 31. Edtica- 
tlon promoted by the fine arts, i. 32» ii. 334. The fioe arU & great 
aupport to morality, i. 33, fcc ii. 335. 358, &c. Their eniotaona 
ouf»lit to be contrasted in lucceaaton, i. 349. Uniformity and varie* 
ty in the fine arte, i. 365. Considered with respect to digrnity, i, 
294r Ho«.far they may be regulated by custom, i. .341. None of 
them are imitaiiTe but painting and sculpture, iji. 5, Aberratioos 
from a true taste iiv these arts, ii. 368* Who qualified to be Judges 
in the fine arts, ii. 371. 

Fluid, motion of fiuids* i. 313. 

Foot, the efiect that syllables ooUected into feet have upon the ear, 
ii. 33. Muaical feet defined, ii. 80. nole. A list of rerse-iaBt, ii. 
133. 

Force, ^produces a feeling that resembles it, i. 155. 

Force,;,ch. V, Moving force, i. 313. Force gives a pleasure differhig 
from that of motion, i. 314. It contributea to grandeur, i. 315. 

Foireigni preference given to foreign curiosities, i. 225. 

Fountains, in what form they ought to be, ii. 329. 

French dramatic writers, criticised, i. 37l.iMfc. 393. ii. 315. 

French verse, requires rhyme, ii. 128. *. 

]f ranch language, more lively to the ear than the English, ii. 111. twte* 
In French worda the laat ajdlable generelly long and accented, ii. 
111. note. 

Friendship, conaidered witli leapoet to dignitjr and meanneia» i. 
393. 

Crallery, why it appears longer than it ia in xeality, ii. 335. la not aa 
agreeable figure of a room, ii. 344. 

Qamea, public games el the OreeJca* i. 915* • 

Gardening, a fine'garden givea lustre to the owner, 'uTh n»ie. Grsn« 
dear of manner in gardening, ^L 303. Ita eAotiona ought to b* 
contrasted in succession, i. 249. A aniall garden should be confined 
to a single expreaaien, i. 350. ii« 318. A garden near a great citjr 
ahould have an air of aolittale* i. 250. A garden in a wild countr/ 
ahottld be gay and splendid, i . 249. Gardening, ch. XXI V. What 
emotiona can be raised by it, ii. 319. Ita emotiona Compared with 
those of aroMteclure, ii. 319. SimpUci^ ought to be the gov«rf>t 
ing taate, ii* 330. Wherein the unity of a garden consists, iL 333. 

. How far ahould refpilarity be atudied in it, ii. 323. Resemblance 
carried too far in it, iL 323. note. Grandeur in gardening, ii. 394* 
kvery unnatural object ought to be rejected, ii. 326. DiaUuit and 
faint imitations displease, ii. 327. Winter-garden, ii. 331. The ef* 
feet of giving play to the imagination, ii. 333. Gardening inspirea 

* benevoMice, iL 3^4. And contributea to rectitude of mannera, ii, 

. 358. 

General idea, there cannot be-ancb things ii. 381. note. 

General terms, should be avoided in compoaitiona for amusement, 1. 
303. ii. 258. 

Generhl tbeorema, why i^greeabk, i. 177. 

Generic habit, defined, i. 333. 

Generoaity, why of greater dignity than justice^ 1.291. 

"ftaoa, defined, it »0. 

Gestures, that accompany the different paaaioae* i. 847. 459< 



QietutUtniaie IUiei«te« cttanrt^ ii. 285. 289, 

Globe, a be&iitifal fii^ore, i. 268. 

Good*ntture« why of less dignity than eonnge or Kcnerosiff ». i. 391. 

Gothic tewer, iu bemty, ii. 337 Gothic form of buildingtv ii. 346. 

OoverBmefit, natural foundation of submission to govemmenty «. 166. 

Qraee» cb. XI. Crrace of nation, i. 217 Grace analyted, i. 296^ See. 

Grandeur and sublimityt cb. IV. Distinguished from beauty, i. 183. 
Grandeur demands not strict regularityy i 184. Regularity, order. 
Mid proportion, contribute to grandeur* i. 185. Real and nguratife 
grandeur intimately connected, i. 193. Grandeur of manner, i 198. 
Grandeur may be employed indirectly to humble the mind» i 205. 
Suiu ill with wit and ridicule, i. 251 Fixes the attention, i. 254V 
Vigurative grandeur distinguished from figurative eleTation« ii. 149. 
Grandeur in gardening, ii. 32^ Irregularity and disproportion in- 
crease in appearance the sise of a building, ii. 348. 

G^tification, of passion, i. 52: 61. 13S 237. ii. 167, ice. 187. 189. Ob- 
stacles to* gratt6cation inflame a passion, i. 111. 

GratiCiide« considered with respect to its gratification, i. 119. ISxert- 
ed upon the children of the benefactor, i. 137. Punishmenl of In- 
gratitude/i. 288. Gratitude considered with respect to dignity and 
meanness^^ i. 29^ 

Greek words, finely composed of long and ihort syllables, ii. 125. 

Grief, magnifies its cause, i. 139. Occasions a false reckoning of tinek. 
i. 15!^. Is infectious, i. 157. When immoderate is silent, i. 398. 

Gross plessure, i. 104. 

Gronp9 natural objects readily fom thenselTea into groupo^ i. 274* « 

Guido, censured, ii. 214. 

Habit, ch. XIT. Prevails in old age, i. 254. Bahit of application t» 
business, i. 259. 262. 264 Converts pain into pleasutv, i. 265. Dis- 
tinguished from ctistomy i. 325. FiiU the rich and poov upon a levels 
i.340. 

Harmony, or conoord in objects of tighti i. 117* Harmony distin* 
goished from melody, ii. 76. nsfe. 

Hatred, how produced, i. 109 Signifies more commonly affectiott 
than panion, i. 110. Its endurance, i. 113. 

Hearhigt in^ bearing we feel no impression, ii. 378. 

Benriade» censured, ii. 281. 28i. 289. 

Hesameter, Virgil's hexameters extremely melodious^ those of Hp-. 
race seldom so, ii* 76. And the reason why they are not, Ii. 88> 
Structure of an hexameter linei ii. 79. Rules for its structure, ii. 
$1. Musical pauses in an hexameter line, ii. 81. noir. 

* Wherein its melody consists* ii. 88^ 

Btattts, defined, ii. 10. 

Hippolytus of Euripides censured, i. 394. ii. S13. 

History, why the history of heroes and conquerors is singvlarly agree- 
able, 1. 65 195. By what means does history raise our passions^ ^ 
i. 91. It rejects poetical images, ii. 239. ' 

Histel^-patnting. See Painting. 

Homer, defective in order and connexion, i. 37* Kis language finely 
suited to his subject, ii. 255^ His repetitions defifoded, it. 261. 
His poems in a great measure dramatic, ii. 272. Censured, ii. 288. 

Hope* i. 110. 

Horace, defective in connexion, i. 37. His hexametett ftot nclodiOQ% 
ii, 76. Their dcficctt pointed outr U« SSL 
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Horror,' obkets of horror should bi banished frosi pootsy and pdst* 
ing; ii. sisa 

House, A fine hoase gives lustre to the owner, i. 7L note. 
Hunuin nature, a pomplicated machine, i. 43. 
Humanity, the finest temper of mind, i. 104. 

Humour, defined, i. 302 Humour in writing distinguished fron hu- 
mour in eharacter, i. 303. 
Hyporbple, I 307. ii. 189, &c. 
HippobaehittSj ii. 133. 

Iambic verse, its modulation faint, iL 76. 
Iambus, ii. 132. 

Jane Shore, eeniured, i. 376. 386. 

Ides, not so easily remembered as aper<^ption is, i. 150* Suecesrioa 
of ideas, i. 253. Pleasure and pain of ideas in a train, i. 359* &c* 
Idea of memory defined, ii. 379* Cannot be innate, ii. 381. ao<e. 
There are no general ideas, ii. 381. note. Idea of an object of sight 
wiM^e 'distinct than of any other object, ii. 383. Ideas distinguish-' 
edtinto three kinds, ii. 384. Ideas of imagination not so pleasant 
as ideas of memory, it. 385. 
Ideal presence,!. 87, &c. raised by theatrical representation, i. 92* 

raised by painting, i. 92. 
Ideal system, ii. 379. note* 
Identity of a passion or of an emotion, i. 107* 
Jet (feau^ i. 315. ii. 326, 337, 328. 
Jipgle of words, ii. 118. 125. 
Iliad, criticised, ii. 299. * 

ImiH^s the life of poetry snd rhetoric, i. 89. 94. 202. 
Imagination, the sreat instrument of recreation, i. 228. To give play 
to it has a good effect in gardening, ii. 333. Its power in fabricat- 
ing images, ii* 383. 388. Agreeablenesf of ideas of imagination, ii^ 
388. 
Imitation, we naturally imitate virtuous actions, i. 157. Not those 
that are vicious, i. 158. Inarticulate sounds imitated in wordi^ ii. 
62. None of the fine arts imitate nature except painting and sculp- 
ture, ii. 5. The agreeableness of imitation overbalances the disa^ 
greeableness of the subject, ii. 2SS, Distant and faint imitations 
displease, ii. 327. 
Impression, made on the organ of sense, i. 17* ii. 377. SuccesMie 

impressions, ii. 14. 
Impropriety in action raises contempt, L 230. Its punishment, i. 

283. 
Impulse, a strong impulse succeedin|^ a weak, makes a double ims 
pression : a weak impulse succeedmg a strong, makes scarce any 
impression, ii. 14. 
Ibfinite series, beco^s disagreeable when prolonged, i. 244. nste. 
Innate idea, there cannot be such a thing, ii. 381. nete. 
Instinct, we act sometimes by instinct, L 52. 80, Sec. 
Instrument, the means or instrument conceived to be the agent, H. 

195. 
Intellectual pleasure, i. 18. 
Internal sense, ii. 374. 
Intrinsic beauty, i. 170. 

Intuitive conviction, of the veracity of our senses, i. 85. of the dignr* 
ty of human nature, L 391. ii. 36iS. of a common nature or staiidard 
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in mwmy ipeciss of beiftf^v, ii. MS. of thii tUodard hmng ifmnis* 
ble, ii. 363. and of its beinn^ perfect or right, ii. '363. Intuitive con- 
▼iction that the exteifuf signi of puMion ate natural, wd ako ibjrt 
thcjr arc the tame in all men, i. 3S7. 

latuitire khowled^ of external objecta, i. 85. 

loveraioDi a»d inverted atyle deacribed, ii. 38, kc. iRversion fpiTca 
force and liTelineas to the expreasion by impending the thought 
till the close, ii. 57. Inversion how regulated, ii. 6a Beautiei of 
inreraion, ii. 61. Inveraion favourable to p«UK% it lOOi Full 
•cope for it in blank verae, ii. 130. 

Involuntary signs, of paaaion, i. 347. 351, 353^ 

Icmtcua, ii. 133. 

Joy, its cause, i. 61. 110. Infectious. I. 157. Considered with re- 
spect to dignity «id meanneaa, i . 393. 

Iphigenia of Racme, censured, i. 343. 

Ifihigenta in Tauris, censured, L 409. ii. 313. 

Ifooy, deinod, i..306. 

Italian Wgue, loo smooth, ii. 13. note. lulian worda finely diverm- 
fied by kmr and short syllablea, ii. 10. note. 

Judgment and memory in perfection, seldom united, t. 33. Jiidgnient 
seldom united with wit, i. 33. 

Julius Cxsar of Shakspeare censured, i. 396. 

Justice, of leaa digoity than generosity or courage, i. 391. 

Kent, hit akill in gardening, ii. 323. 
Key-note^ ii. 71. 78, 
Kitchen-garden, ii. 317. 

Knowledge, intuitive knowledge of external objects, i. 85. Its plea- 
sures never decay, i. 339. 

Uhyrinth, in a garden, ti. 337. 

Landsc^^ why so agreeable, i. 1 17. 374. More agreeable when com- 
prehended under one view, ii. 335. A landscape in painting ought 
to be confined to a single ei^ressionj i. 348. Contrast ought to 
prevail in it, i. 364. 

l^Mguage, power of language to raise emotions^ whence derived, i. 
89.95. Language of passion, ch. XVII. Oug)it to beaoitedto 
the sentiments, i. 365. 400. 403. broken and interrupted, i. 401. of 
impetuous paasion, S. 402. of languid passion, i. 403. of calm eroo- 
trons, I. 403. of turbulent paasions, i. 404 Examples of language 
elevated above the tone of the sentimentt i. 410. Of language too 
artificial or too figurative, i. 411. too light or aity, i. 413. Lan- 
l^age how far imitative, ti. S. It a beauty with respect to^ignifica<> 
tton, ii. 6. 16, 8cc. Its beauty with respect to sounds, ii. 7> &c. It 
ou^ht to correspond to the subject, ii. 20. 251. Its structure ex- 
plained, ti. 34, &c. Beauty of language fi-om a resemblance be* 
twixt aound and signification, ii. 5. 62, Uh. The character of a 
language depends on the character of the nation whose language it 

* is, n. 111. note. The force of language conaists in raising complete 
images, i. 75. Ii. 341. Its power of producing pleasant emotionst 

. ii. 365. Without language man would scarce be a rational being, 
ii. 397. 

Latin toni^, finely diversified with long and shoK sylUbles, ii. 135. 

L'Avare, of Moliere censured, i. 394, 

Laughter i. 338. - - 
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lAOgb of derision or ioom» i. S83. 

liaWf defined, i. 286. 

Laws of human nature, necessary succession of perceptions, i. 29. 
2S3. We never act but through the impuisb of de^re, i. 51. 158. 
An object loses its relish by familiarity, i. 109. Passions suddea 
in their growth are equally sudden in their decay, i. 113. 331. Eve* 
ry passion ceases upon obtaining its ultimate end, 1. 110. An agree- 

* able cause produceth always a pleasant emotion, and a disagree- 
able cause a painful emotion, i. 159. 

I^aws of motion, agreeable, i. 177. 

Les Frerea ennerois, of lUcine censured, i. 381. 

Lewis XIV. of France, censured, i. 276. note. 

Lex talionis, upon what principle founded, i. 246. 

Line, definition of a regular line^ii. 386. 

Liuleness, is neither pleasant nor painful, i. 188. Is connected with 
respect and humility, i. 348. luOe. 

Livy, censured, ii. 18. 

Locke^ censured, ii. 359. note. 

Logic, cause of its obscurity and intricacy, i. 359. 

Logio, improper in this climate, ii. 339. , • 

Love, to children accoi^nted for, i. 72. The love a man bears to hia 
country explained, i. 75. Love produced by pity, i. 78. Love gra* 
dual, i. 109. It signifies more commonly afiectioh than passion, L 
110. Love inflamed by the caprices of a mistress, i. Ill Its eh- 
durance, i. 112. To a lover absence appears long, i. 146. Love 
assumes the qualities of its object, i. 157. when excessive becomes 
selfish, i. 130. considered with respeet to dip^ity jmd meanness, i. 
292. seldom constant when founded on exquisite beauty, i. 337. iU 
represented in French plays, i. 392. when immoderate is silent, V 
399. 
' Love for Love, censured, ii. 301. 

Lowness, is neither pleasant nor painful, i. 189. 

Lucan, too minute in his descriptions, i. 202. Cenfured, ii. 272. 

Ludicrous, i. 238. may be introduced into an ephc poem, i. 251. 

Lutrin, censured for incongruity, i. 278. characterised, i. 300. 

Luxury, corrupts oar taste, ii. 370. 

Machinery, ought to be excluded ftom an epic poem, i. 96. ii .386. 
does well in'a burlesqbe poem, i. 97. 

Malice, how generated, i. 109. Why it is perpetual, i. 112^ 

Man, a benevotent as well as a selfish being, i. 161. fitted for soMety, 
i. 167. Conformity of the nature of man to his external cireum« 
stances, i. 189. 2 12^ 217. 273. 361. Man intended to be more active 
than contemplative, i. 294. The different branches of his internal 
constitution nnelv suited to each other, ii. 342. 367* 

Manners, gross and refined, i. 104. The bad tendency of rough and 
Uunt manners, i. 360. note. Modern manners malse a poor figure 
in an epic poem, ii. 280. 

Manufactures, the eflTect of their prodactioni with respect to morali-* 
ty, ii. 334 note. 

Marvellous, in epic poetry, ii. 287. 

'Means, the means or instrument conceived to'be the agent, it 1959 
kc. 

Mealure, natimd measore of time, i. 146, &cl of space, i* 152, &e. 

Meaux» Bitfiop of, €entiired« ii. 219. 
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Medeft, of EaripidM ccnnred, ti. StL 

Melodf or moduUtioii de^ntdt it. r4. diftinfqkhcd i 
75. Mte: In Bogliih heroic ?ene «re foot dilfevent mtU •!* irlg 
d>>u 93.110. Melody of blank vene sttpcrior to thatofrfc|mab 
and eren to that of hezameter, ii. 190. 

Ifembera of a period, bare a ine eUbct placed 
riea, ii. 15. 

Memory, and judgnent in perfection aetdom united* t. 33. 
and Wit often united^ L 33. greater with reipect t» perccptaDna Uiak 
ideas, i. 150. Memory, ii. 378. 

Merry yiTivca of Windsor, iu double plot well contrimed, ii. 1^. 

Metaphor, ii. 200, fcc. In early oompoaitioDa wf natiooa we find om- 
taphora mocb strained, ii. 207. 

Metre, ii. 88. 

Jiile, the computed mika are longer in a barren than in a popnloua 
country, i. 150. 

Milton, bis style much inverted, ii. 120- The defect of hia T crafc a* 
tion is the want of coincidence betwixt the pauses of the acnae 
and sound, ii. 123 The beauty of Milton's compariaona, ii. 146* 

Moderation in our desires contributes the most to happiness, i. 180. 

Modem manners, maake a poor figure in an epic poem, iL 380. 

Modification, defined, il 393. 

Modulation defined, i>* 74. 

Molossus, ii. 132. 

Monosyllables, JSngliabf arbitrafy aa to quanUty, ii. 90. 

Moral dutiea. See Duties. 

Morality, a right and a wrong taate in noraU, iL 364. Aberrataona 
from its true standard, ii. 3G9. 

Moral aense, L 46. Our passions as well as actions are gevemed by 
it, i. 102. 

Moral tragedy, ii. 273. 

Motion^ requires the constant exertion of an operating cause, i. 106. 
productive ef feelings that resemble it, i. 155. Its laws agreeable, 
1. 177. Motion and force, cb. V. What motions are the most agree- 
able, i. 212. Regular motion, i. 213. Accelerated motion, i. 213. 
Upward motion, i. 213. Undulating motion, u 213. Motion of 
fluida, i. 213. A body moved neither agreeable nor diaagroBable, 
t. 214 The pleasure of motion differs from that of force, i. 214. 
Grace of motion, i. 217. Motions of the human body, i. 217. Bio« 
tion explained, ii. 383. 

Motive, defined, i. 52. A aelfish motive nriaiitg horn a social princi» 
fde, i.5a note. 

Movement, applied figuratively to melody, ii. fi6< 

Mount, artifteiM* ii* 329. 

Mourning Bride^ censured, i. 383. 394 411. ii.«30& 3184 

Music, emotions raiaed by instrumpotal music have not an object, i. 
85. Music disposea the heart to varibus passions, ii. 310. refined 
pleaaures of music, i. 58. Vocal distinguished from inatrumentalt 
>. 134 What subjects proper for vocal muate, i. 126, fcc. Senti- 
mental muaic, i. 124. note. Sounda fit to accompany diaagreeabin 
passions eannot be musical, i. 134 nsle. Whsft variety proper, L 
365. Muaic betwixt the acU of a play, the advantages that may 
be drawn from it, ii. 310. It refines our nature, i. 58. 

Mnaical iAstruments, their different dh$U upon themiad, L 19(L 

Musical measure, defined, Ii. 74 
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|huTAtlon, it animates a aarratire to represent th1ii|;i past aa present 
L 93. Narratioti and description, ch. XXI. It animates a nacra* 
five to make it dramatic, ii. 258. 271. ' 

nation, defined, ii. 396. 

Note, a hi^h note and a low oote in music, i. 192. 

Noon, i). 34. 

Novel'y S(.on dejrenerates into familiarity, i. 112. Novelty and tbp 
unexpected appearance of obiects, ch. VI. Kovelty a pleasant emo* 
tion, i. 32u, &c distinguished from variety, i. 224. its diflerent d#* 
grees, i. 224, &c. fixes the attention, i. 254. 

KuQber, defined, ii. 341. explained, ii. 383. 

Vttmerus* defined, ii. 74. 

Object, of A passion defined, i. 51. distinffuished into general and 
particular, i. 51. An agreeable object produceth a pleasant emo* 
tion, and a disagreeable object a painful emotion, i. 159 Attrac# 
tivn! object* i. 160 Repulsive object, i. 160 ObjecU of sight th« 
I complex, i. 170 Objects that are neither agreeable nor disa<r 



l^eable* 4. 188. 212. 214. Natural objects readily form themselves 
mto groups, i. 274. An object terminating an opening in a woods 
impears doubly distant, ii. 324. Object defined, ii. 374. Object* 
of external sense in what piace perceived, ii. 375. Objects of in* 
ternal sense, ii. 376. All objects of sight are complex, li. 382. 392. 
Objects simple and complex, ii. 393 

Obst steles, to grat-.fication infiame a passion, i. Ill, 

Old B.iChelor, censured, ii. 301. 

•pera, censured, i. 271. 

Opinion, influenced by passion, i. 135, &c. ii. 167. influenced by pro« 
pensity, 1. 145. influenced by afPecrion, t. 145. Why differing from 
me in opinion is disagreeable, ii. 364. Opinion defined, ii. 389. 

Oration, of Cicero pro Archiapoeta censured^ ii. 60. 

Orcfcards ii. 330. 

0rder« i. 33, kc. 176. ii 387- Pleasure we have in order, i. 35. neces- 
sary in all compositions, i. 36. Sense of order has an influence up- 
on our passions, i. J^6. Order and proportion contribute to gran- 
deur, i. 182. When a list of many particulars is brought into a pe- 
riod, in what order should they be placed f li. 55, &c. Order In 
statinff facta, ii. 299. 

Organ of sense, i. 17. 

Organic pleasure, i. 17, &c. 

Orlando Furioso, censured, ii. 900. 

Ornament, ought to be suited to the subject, i. 278, &c. Redundant 
ornaments ought to be avoided, ii. 237. Ornaments distinguished 
into what are merely such» and what have relation to use, il. 349. 
Allegorical or emblematic ornaments, ii. 356. 

Ossian, excels in drawing charaoters, ii, 246. 

Othello, censured, ii. 268. 

Ovid, ccnsared, i. 236^ 

l*«on, ii. 133. 

Pain, cessation of pain extteniely pleaaant, i. 63. Pain, voluntary and 
involuntaiy, i. 104. Different effects of pain upon the temper, i. 
105. Social pain less Severe than selfish, i. 105. Pain of a train of 
perce^ftions in certain circumstances, i. 259. Pain lessens by cub« 
tom* i. 338. xi. 363. Pain of want, i 339. x 

Vol. U. a© " 
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PMifiil motioiit aad |Muiom» i. 99^ fcc, 

Paintinff, power of paintinijf to move our pttsions, L 92. lU pover td 
engage our beWdt, i. 95. What degree of variety ia requisite* i. 
2^. A picture ought to be ao simple as to be seen at one viev. L 
366. In grotesque paintinig the figures ought to be small, in histo« 
rical patnting aa great as the life, i. 192. Grandeur of manner ia 
painting! i. 202. A landscape admits not variety of expression, L 
350. Painting ia an imitation of nature, ii. 5. In history .painting 
the priincipal figure ought to be in the best light, ii. 259. A good 

JMCture agreeable, though the subject be disagreeable, ii. 365. Ob- 
ecu that strike terror have a fine eflect in painting, ii. 366. Ol^ 
jects of horror ou^ht not to be represented, ii. 2^- Unity of ae« 
tion in a picture, ii. SOL What emotiona can be raised by painting, 
ii. 318. 

Panic, cause of it, L 157. 

Paradise Lost, the richness of its melody, ii. 120; ctnaaied, ii. 2dL 

l^aralleloffram, its beauty, i. 176. 

Parody, defined, i. 307. 371. nou. 

Particles, ii. 101. not capable of an accent, ii. 107. 

Passion, no pleasure of external sense denominated a passion, except 
of seeing and hearing, i. 42. Passion distinguished from emotion, 
i. 48, &c. Objects of passion, i. 51. Passions dtstinruisbed into 
instinctive and deliberative, i. 52. 80, &c. what are selfish, what ao- 
ciaU i. 53. what dissocial, i. 54. Passion communicated to related 
objects, i. 69, &c. ii. 50. 64. 84. 107. 171. 220. Generated by a com- 
plex object, i. 75. A passion paves the wav to others of a similar 
tone, i. 78. A passion paves the way to others in the same tone, 
I. 78. Passion raised by paintingf i. 92. Passions considered aa 
pleasant or painful, agreeable or disagreeable, i. 102, &c. Our pas- 
sions governed by the moral .aense, i. 102. Social passions more' 
pleasant and leas painful than the selfish, i. 104. Passions are inf- 
ectious, i. 103. 157. are refined or gross, t. 104. Their tnterrupu 
ed existence, i. 106, fcc. Their growth and decay* i. 108, &c. The 
identity of a paasion, i. 107. The bulk of our passions are the kf- 
fectiona of love or hatred inflamed into a passion, i. 110. Passions 
have a tendency to excess, i. 110. Passions swell by opposition^ i. 
110* A passion sudden in growth is sudden in decay, i. 111. A 
paaaion founded on an original propensity endures for life, i. 113. 
founded on affection or aversion is subject to decay, i. 113. A pas* 
sion ceases upon attaining its ultimate end* i. 113. Co- existent pas- 
sions, i. Il4k kc. Passions similar and dissimilar, i. 128. Fluctua* 
tion of passion, i. 138* he, 373. Its inftuence upon our percep^ 
tions, opinions, and belief, i. 135, &c. 147. 154. 2.*;9. 242. ii. 168. 187. 
190. 195, fcc. Paasions attractive and repulsive, i. 160. 356. Prone 
to their gratification, i. 167. Passions ranked according to their 
dignity, i. 291. Social passions of greater dignity than selfish, i. 
995. External signs of passions, ch. XV. Our passions should be 
governed by reason^ t. 377. Language of passion, ch. XVII. A 
paasion when immoderate is silent, i. 398. Languajce of passion 
broken and interrupted, i. 399. What passibns admit of figurative 
expression, i. 400. ii. 151. 153. Language proper for impetuona 
passion, i. 401. for melancholy, i. 401. for calm emotions, i. 402. 
lor turbulent passioui i. 40Z In certain passions the mind is prone 
to bestow sensibility upon things inanimate, ii. 151. 167. With re- 
gard to passion man is passive iL 375. We ere conscious of pas 
sions as in the heart, ii. 375. 
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Ftsslooate per8onTficifti<m» )1. 173. 

Passive subject, defined, u. 397. 

Pathetic tragedy, ii. 272. 

PiiUse, pauses necessary for three dlfTerent purposet, ii. 77. Musical 
pauses in an hexameter line, ii. 81. Musical pauses ought to coin- 
cide with those in the sense, ii. 83. 85. Wliat musical pauses are 
essential in Enriish heroic verse, ii. 92. Rules concerning them, 
ii. 93. Pause that includes a couplet, ii. 102. Pause and accent 
hare a mutual influence, ii^ 113. 

Pedestal, ought to be sparingly ornamented, ii. 349. 

Perceptions, more easily remembered than ideas, i. 150. Suecessiofi 
of perceptions, i. 29. 253. Unconnected perceptions find not easy 
admittance to the mind* i. 255. 260. Pleasure and pain of percep- 

* tlons in a train, i. 259, ficc Perception defined, ii. 376. described, 
li. 395. Origioalaiid secondary, ii. 380, &c. Simple and complei;, 
ii. 37a 

Period, haa a fine efiect when its members proceed^ in the fbrm of an 
increasing series, ii. 15. In the periods of a 'discourse variety 
ought to be studied, ii. 15. Different thoughts ought not to b^ 
crowded into one period, ii. 25. The scene ought not to be changed 
in a period, ii. 30. A period so arranged as to express the sense 
clearly, seems more musical than where the sense is left doubtful, 
,ii. 47. In what part of the period doth a word make the ereateat 
figvire, ii. 53. A period ou^t to be closed with that word which 
nakes the greatest figure, li. 54. When there is occasion to men* 
tion many particulars, in what order ought they to be placed ? ii. 
SS, &c. A short period is litely and familiar, a long period grave 

* and solemn, ii. 59. A discourse ought not to commence with a 
long period, ii. 60. 

Personification, ii. 167, tec. Passionate and descriptive, ii. 173. 

Perspicuity, a capital requisite in writing, ii. 17* Perspicuity in ar« 
rangement, ii. 41. 

Phantasm, ii. 379. note, 

PhaTsalia, censured, ii. 272. 

Phftdra, of Racine censured, 1. 1344. 405. 

Picture. See Painting. 

Pilaster, less beautiful than a column, ii. 352. 

Pindar, defective in order and connexion, 1. 37. 

Pity, defined, i. 49. apt to produce love, i. 78. always painAil, yef »r 
^ ways agreeable, i. 102. resemblea Ks cause, L 158. What are the 
' proper objects for raising pity, ii. 275, 8cc. 

Place, explained, ii. 394. 

Plain, a large plain a beautiful object, 1. 154. 

Planetary system, its beauty, i. 210. 217. 

TlautQs, the liber^ he takes as to place aild time, ii. 315. 

Play, ia a chain of connected facts, eaeh acene making a link, ijL 
301. 

Play of words, i. 319. 413, &c. gone into disrepute, i. 320. Compft- 
rtsons that resolve into a play of words, ii. 187, &c. 

Pleasant emotions and passions, i. 99, he. Social paasions^mote plea* 
sant than the selfish, i. 104. Pleasant pain explained, i. 117. 

Pleasure, pleasures of seeing and hearing distmg^shed from those 
of the other senses, i. 17, 8cc. pleasure of order, 1 35. of connex- 
ion, i. 35. Pleasures of taste, touch, and smell, not termed mit^ 
Horu OP pOMthm, i. 42. Pleatirre of a reverie, I. •9. 260. Plea- 
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•HTM refined end grost, i. 104. Pleaeere of a tnte of ], 

in cert&in circumstanceSy i. 259, Ice. Corporeal pleasure low, and 
aometimee mean, i. 392. Pleasures of the eye and ear never lev 
or mean, I. 292. Pleasures of the understanding are high in point 
of dii^ity, i. 293. Custom au|pnenta moderate pleasures* but dt« 
minisbes those that are intense, i. 338. Some pleasures felt inter* 
nailj, some externally, ii. 384. 

poet, the chief talent of a poet who deals in the pathetie, i. 347. 

Poetical flights, in what stSite of mind they are most relisbttl, ii. 
151. 

Peetry, grandeur of manner in poetry, 1. 198« &c How far variety is 
proper, i. 266. Objects that strike terror have a fine effect in it» 
11. 266 Objects of horror ought to be banis.'ied from it, ii. 268. 
Poetry has power over all the human affections, ii. 31& 1%^ mos% 
successful in describing objects of sigbt, ii. 384. 

Polite behaviour, i. 105. 

Pblygon, tegular its beauty, i. 175. 

Polysyllables, how far a^^eable to the ear, ii. 9. seldom have place 
in the construction of English verse, it. 91. 110. * 

Pompey, of Comeille censured, i. 381. 39a 392. 

Poor, habit puts them on a level with the rich, i. 340. 

Pope, excels in the variety of his melody, ii. 104. censured^ iL 184> 
186. 254. His style compared with that of Swift, iL 258. 

Posture, constrained posture disafpreeable to the apectator, L 156. 

Power of abstraction, ii. 29^). its use, ii. 294. 

Prepoiitbns explained, ii. 37. 

Pride, hov generated, i. 109. why it is perpetual, L 112. incites us to 
ridicule tM blunders and absurdities of others, i. 284. a pleasant 
passion, i. 285. 355. considered with respeci to dimity and mean* 
ness^ i. 293. Its external expressions or signs disagreeable, i. 355. 

JPHmary and secondary qualities of matter, i. 178. Primary and s^ 
condary relations, i. ^TT note. 

Principle, of order, i. 33. of morality, i. 46. 66. 285, &c. of self.fro- 
•ervation, i. 80. of selfishness, i. 160. of- benevolence, i. 16u, Sto. 
of punishment* i. 163. 287. Prineiole that makes us fond of 
esteem, i. 167. 197. of curiosity, i. 218 232. of habit, i. 33a Pria- 
oiple thit makes as wish others to be of owr opinion, ii. 364. Prm- 
elple defined, ii. 388. sometimes so enlivened as to become «■ 
emotion, i. 66. See Propensity. 

Principles of the fine arts, i. 20. 

Proceleusmatictis, ii. 133* 

Prodigies, find readjr credit with the vulgar, i. 145. 

Prol6gue of 4he ancient tra^^y, ii. 303« 

Prononn, defined, it. 49. 

Pronunciation^ rules for it» ii. 63. 70, &e. distinguished ffom sing- 
in|r» '^- '^^' fi'^ngin^^ and pronouncing compared, ii. 72. 

Pro^^sity, sometimes so enlivened as to become an emotion, i. 66. 

. 10$. opposed to affection, i. 113. Opinion and belief infiueeced br 
it, i. 145. Propensity to Jtistify our passions and actions^ i. 13o. 
^Propensity to punish i^iilt and reward vtrtue* i. 163» &c Propei^ 
sity to carry along the good or bad properties of one subject to an- 

, other, i. 68. 154. 172. ii. 6. 47. 50. 64. 84. 107. 197. 220. Propensity 

*, to complete every work that is begun, and to carry things to per- 

. fection, i. 243. 11.352. Propensity to communicate to others every 

. thing that affects us, L 398. Propensity to place together thii^ 
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MCimJI/ connected, u.4r<. PropcMity de^wd, & 389. 8eePri»» 
ciple. 
* Fropertiet truisferred from one tnbject to another, i. 68. 154. 17!^ 
ii. 5. 47. 50. 64 83. lOT. 197. S20. 

Broperty. the affection man beara to hit property, i. 72. A lecondary 
relation, i. 277. noU» 

Prophecy, thoac who belieye in proptiecles with the accomplUhmen^ 
i. 168. 

J^priety, ch. X. a lecondary relation, i. 277. note, distinfriiished from 
coni^ruity, i. 277. distinguiahed from proportion, i. 285. Propriety 
in buildings, ii. 345. 

Proportion, contributes to grandeur, i. 183. distinguished from pro- 
priety, i. 285. As to quantity coincides with congruity, i 285. ex- 
amined aa applied to architecture, ii. 340. Proportion definedt ii- 
387. 

Prose, distinguished from verse, ii. 73, 8cc. 

Prospect, an unbounded prospect disagreeable, L 244. noffl. By what 
means a prospect may be improved, ii. 325. 

Provoked Husband, censured, ii. 292. 

Pun, defined, i. 322, 

Punishment, in the place where the crime was committed, L 247» 
Punishment of impropriety, i. 283, he, 287. 

Public games, of the Greeks, i. 215. 

Phyrrhichius, iL 122, 

Qualitiei, primanr and secondarpr, i. 178. A quality cannot be con- 
eeived independent of the subject to which it belongs, ii. 39. Di^ 
ferent qualities perceived by different senses, ii. 374. Communicat- 
ed to related objects. See Propensity. 

Quantity, with respect to melody, ii. 79. Quantity with respect to 
£nglish verse, ii. 89. False quantity, ii. 91. 

Quintilian, censured, ii. 191. v 

Quintui Curtiua, censured, i. 375. 

Racine, eritieiied, i. 405. Censnted, i. 409. 

Rape of the Lock, characterised, i. 301. Its verse admirable, !!. 78« 

Reading, chief tatent of a fine reader, i. 347. Plaintive passions re- 
quire a slow pronunciation, i. 37l. fisie. Roles for reading, ii. 70, 
&c. compared with singing, ii. 72. 

Reality of external objects, i. 85. 

Reason, reasons to justify a favourite opthion are always at hand, and 
much relished, i. 137* 

Recitative, ii. 75. 

Refined pleasure, i. 103. 

Regularity, not ao essential in great objects as in small, i. 184. not In 
a small' work so much as in one that is estensivcy i. 184. How far 
to be studied in architecture, ii. 320. 336. 340. How lar to be sto- 
died in a garden, ii. 323. Regular line defined, ii. 386. Regular 
figure defined, ii. 386. Regularity proper and figurative, ii. 387. 

Relations, i. 30. Have an influence in generatin|f emotion* and pas- 
sions, i. 68, &c. Are the foundation of congruity and propriety, i, 
276. Primary and secondary refactions, i. 277. note In what man- 
ner are relations expressed in words, ii. 35, &c. The efiect tha^t 
even the slighter relations have on the mind, ii. 331. 

Relative beauty, i. 171. ii. 330. 



ttemone, ang^tih^o^ tenwrte, i. 158/ tU f^ntificatloD* t. 16i. is iiot 
mean, i. 293. 

ftepartee, i. 334. 

Repetitions, it 261. 

ftepretenUtion, its perfection lies in hidini^ itself aod producing an 
impression of reality, ii. 308. 

ftepulsire objectt i. 160. Repulsive passions, i. 350. 

Besemblance, and dissimilitude, ch. Vlll. Besemblance in'a series 
of objectSf ii. 14. The members of a sentence si^rntfj^inp a resem- 
blance betwixt objects ought to resemble each other, li. tlT, kc. Re- 
semblance betwiat sottttd and si^ifieation, ii. 63. 65. No resem- 
blance betvixt objects of dimrent senses, H. 6S- Resembling- 
causes may produce eflbcts that have no resemblance, and causes 
that have no resemblance may produce resembling effects, ii. 65, 
fcc. The faintest resemblance betwixt sound «id aignification 

. ffives the greatest pleastwe, ii. 69, &c. Resemblance carried too 
nr in some gardens, ii. 333. note. 

Resentment, explained, i. 81, Sec. Bisagf^eable in excess, L 103. 
£zten^»d-again9t relations of the offender, i. 140. Its gratifica- 
tion, K 163. When immoderate is silent, i. 399. 

Rest, neither agreeable nor disagreeable, i. 213. explained, ii. 396. 

Revenge* animates but doth not elevate ^ mind, i. 196^ Has no dig- 
nity m it, i. 293. When immoderate is silent, i. 399. 

Reverie, cause of the pleasure we have in it, i. 89. 960. 

Rhyme, for what subje<;ts it is proper, ii. 135* &c. Melody of rfaymej 
ii. 136. 

Rhythmus, defined^ ii. T4. 

Rich and poor put upon a level by habit, i, 340. 

Roches, love of, corrupts the taste, ii. S70> 

Hiddle, ii. 337. 

Ridicule, a gross pleasure, L 105. b losing grotmd in England, i. 
106. Emotion of ridicule, i. 330. Not concordant with grandeur, 

* i. 35L Ridicule, i. 383. cb. XIL Whether it be a test of truth, t 
309. 

Ridiculous, distinguished from risible, i. 230. 

Right and wrong as to actions, i. 46. 

Risible objects, ch. VII. Risible distinguished from ridiculous, f. 
230. * 

Room, iu form, ii. 337. 

Rubens, censured, ii. 314. 

Rain, ought not to be seen from a ibwer-parterre, ii. 333. in wbit 
form it ought to be, ii. 329. 

Sallust, censured for want of connexion, i. 38. 

Sapphic verse, has a very a^ reesble modulation, ii. 75. 

Savage, knows little of social affection, i. 104. 

Scorn, i. 283. 300. 

Sculpture, imitates nature, ii. 5. What emotions can be raised hj it, 

ii.318. 
AfccAia Mapita, characterised; I 300. 
Secondary qualities of matter, i. 178. Secondary relations, L 277. 

note. 
Seeing, in seeti^ we foel no impression, li. 378. Objects of sight are 

all of them compl«^x, ii. 383- 
Self-deeeit, i. 136. 390. 



Selfish passioni. i. 5S. Are pl^tsant, i, 205. l^ets renned and let* 
pleat&nt than the aocial, 1. 104. The pain of selfish passions more 
severe than of social passions, i. 104. Inferior in dignity to the so> 
cial, i. 295. A selfish emotion arising from a sociAl principle, i. 53. 
A selfish motive arising from a soei si principle, i. 53. note. 

Selfishness, promoted by luxury, li. 370. and also by love of riches^if. 
370. 

Self-love, its prevalence accounted lbr» i. S5. In excess disagreeable^ 
i. 102. Not inconsistent with benevolence, i. 161. 

Semi -pause, in ui hexameter linc^ ii. 82. "What semi-pauses are 
found in an English heroic line, ii. 94. 

Sensation, defined^ ii. 376. described, ii. 382. 

Sense, of order, i. 3o, &c. contributes to generate emotions, i. Ml 
no<t. and passions, i. 76. Sense of right and wrong, i. 46. The 
veracity or our senses, L 85. ii. 379. note. Sense of congruity of 
propriety, i. 275. of the dignity of human nature, i. 291. ii. 365. 
Sense of ridicule, i. 309. Sense by which we discover a passion 
from its external signs, i. 356. Sense of a common nature in ever^ 
»eciea of beif^, i. 101. ii. 362. Sense internal and external, ii« 
o74. In touching, tasting, and smelling, we feel the impression at 
tjie organ of sense, not in seeing and hearing, L 17. ii. 378. 

Senses, whether active or passive, ii. 396. 

Sentence, it detracts from neatness to vary the scene in tbe same aeil- 
tence, ii. 30. A sentence so arranged as to express the sense clear* 
ly, seems always more musical than where tbe sense is left in any 
degree doubtful, ii. 47. 

Sentiment, elevated, low, i. 191. Sentiments, ch. XYI. ought to be 
suited to tbe passion, i. 365. Sentiments expressing awellingof 
passion, i. 373. expressing the diflTerent stages of passion, i-. 374' 
dictated hy co-existent passions, i. ST6. Sentiments of strong pas^ 
sions are bid or dissembled, i. S77* Sentiments above the tone of 
- the passion, ii 380. below the tone iif the passion, 1. 381. SentU 
ments too gay for a serious passion, i. 382. too artificial for a ae* 
rious passion, i. 383. fanciful or finical, i. 385. divcordant with cha* 
racter, i. 387. misplaced, L 389. Immoral sentiments expressed 
without disguise, i. 389. unnatural, i. 394. Semiments both in drm- 
mat'c and epic compositions ought to be subservient to tbe action* 
ii. 282. Sentiment defined, ii. 390. 

Sentimental music, i. 124. note. 

Series, from small to great agreeable, i. 189. Ascending aeries, 1. 
189. Descending series, i. 190. The effect of a number of objeeU 
placed in an increasing and decreasing aeries, iL 14. 

S^pentine river, its beauty, i. 214. ii. 3&. 

Sertorius, of Coraeille censured, i. 372. 

Shaft, of a column, ii. 353. 

Shakspeare, his sentiments just representationa of natnre* i. 371. la 
superior to all other writers in delineating passions and sentimenta^ 
i. 403. excels in the knowledge of human nature, i. 404. note, deaU 
little in inversion, ii. 120. excels in drawing characters, ii.246. bis 
style, in what respect excellent, ii. 258. his dialogue finely con- 
ducted, ii. 294. deals not in barren scenes, ii. 301. 

Shame, arising from afiTection or aversion, i. 111. ia not mean, i. 293. 

Sight, influenced by passion, i. 154. 240, Sec. 

Similar cmoiiona, i. 115. their efilects when co^xtatent, t. 117. iL 
344. 
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Simitar pu8im»» 1. 128. EfieeU of consistent linilar pawi«ns» i.. 
138. 

diinple perception, ii. 383. 

Shnplicity, ta^te for ■tmpncity hat produced many Utopian syatemt 
of human nature, i. 43. Beauty of ain.plicity, i. 173. ^t>aiidoned ia 
the fine arts, i. 178. a great beauty in tragedy, ii. 291. ought to be 
the governing taste in gardening and architecture, ii 320. 

8higing« distinguished from proi.ouncing or readingi ii. 70. Singing 
and pronouncing compared, ij. 72. 

Sitttation, different situations suited to different buildings, ti. 346. 

Sky, the relish of it lost by familiarity, i. 108. 

Smelling, in smelling we reel fin impression upon the^ organ of sense^ 
iK 378. 

Smoke, the pleasure of ascending smoke accounted for, 1. 35. 214. 

Social psMions, i. 53. more refined and more pleasant than the sel- 
fish, i. 104. The pa'fn of social passions more mild than of selfisb 
passions, i. 105. Social passions are of g^aier dignity, i. 295. 

Society, advantages of, i. 166. 168. 

Soliloquy, has a foundation in nature, i. 250. Soliloquies, i. 407, 8cc« 

Sophocles, generally correct in the dramatic rule8> ii. 312. ' 

Sounds, power of sounds to raise emotions, i. 57, concordant, i. 114. 
discordant, i. 114. disagreeable sounds, i. 124. fit for accompany- 

' ing certain passions, i. 124. Sounds produce emotions that reseoi* 
ble them, i. 155. articulate how far agreeable to the ear, ii. 8- A. 
fmooth sound soothes the mind, and a rough sound animates, ii. 11. 
A continued sound tends to lay us asleep, an interrupted sound 
rouses and animates, ii. 32. 

Space, natural computation of space, i. 152, &c. Spsce explained, U. 
393. 

Species, defined, ii. 392. 

Specific habit, defined, i. 334. 

Speech, power of speech to raise emotions, wheiiee derived, i. 89. 94. 
' Spondee, ii. 79, &e. 132. 

Square, its beauty, i. 175. 269. 

Suirs, their proportion, ii. 337* 

3tandard of taste, ch. XXV. Standaid of morals, ti. 364. 357. 309. 

Star, in gardenings ii. 324. 

Statue, the reason why a statue is not coloured, i. 248. The limbs of 
A statue ought to be contrasted, i. 266. An equestrian statue it 
placed in a centre of streets, that it may be seen from many placet 
at once, ii. 259. Statues for adorning a building, where to be placed, 
ii. 349. Statue of an animal pouring out ^ater, ii. 326. of a water- 
god pouring water out of his urn, it. 358. Statues of animals em- 
ployed as supports condemned, ii. 358. Kaked statues ocmdemned, 
ii. 345. nole. 

Steeple, ought to be pyramidal, i. 266. 

Strads, censored, ii. 239. 

Style, natural and inverted. It. 38, fcc. The beauties of a natiural 
style, ii. 61. of an inverted style, ii. 62. Concise style a great or- 
namiiut, ii. 261. 

Subject may be conceived independent of any particular quality, \\, 
39. Subject with respect to its qualities, li. 575. 395. Subject de^ 
fined, ii. 397. 

Sublimity, eh. IV. Sublime in poetry, i. 192. General terms ought 
to hp avoided where sublimity it intended^ i. 202. SuUinitf may 
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be employed indirectly to sink the orindt i. 205. False tubllme, v 
206. 209. 

SubmiMioiiy nfttural foundation of submisaion to goyemment, i. 166, 
&c. 

Substance, defined, ii. 375. 

Substratum, defined, ii. 375. 

Succession, of perceptions and ideas« i. 29, &c. 253, See. In a quick 
succession of the most beautiful objects we are scarce sensible of 
any emotion, i. 90. Succession of syllables in a word, ii. 9. of ob- 
jects, ii. 14w 

Superlatives* inferior writers deal in superlatiTes, ii. 256. 

Surprise, the essence of wit, i. 33. 311. Instantaneous, i. 108. Ip9» 
220. decays suddenly, i. 109. 220. plei^ant or painful according to 
circumsUnces, i. 221, &c. Surprise the cause of contrast, i. fUO. 
has an influence upon our opinions, and even upon our eye-sight» k 
242. Surprise a silent passion, i. 399. studied in Chinese gardena* 
ii. 333. 

Suspense, an uneasy state, 1. 148. 

Sweet distress, explained, i. 116. 

Swift, his language always suited to his subject, li. 255. has a pecu- 
liar energy of style, ii. 2S7. compared with Pope, ii. 258. 

Syllable, ii. 8. Syllables considered as composing words, ii. 9. Syl- 
lables long and short, ii. 10. 79. Many syllables in English are ar- 
bitrary, ii. 89. 

Sympathy, sympathetic emotion of virtue, i. 64, Sec. The pain of 
sympathy is voluntary, i. 105. It improves the temper, i. 105. 

Sympathy, i. 162. attractive, i. 162. 362. never low nor mean, i. 292. 
the cement of society, i. 361. 

Synthetic, and analytic methods of reasonbfig compared, L 35. 

Tacitus, excels in drawing characters, ii. 246. his style comprehen- 
sive, ii. 261. 

Tasso, censured, ii. 285. 289. 

Taste, in Usting we feel an inpreasion upon the organ of sense, i. 
17. ii. 377. Taste in the fine arts though natural requires culture, 
i. 20. ii. 371. note. Taste in the fine arts compared with the moral 
aense, i. 21. its advantages, i. 23, &c. Delicacy of taste, i. 104. a 
low taste, i. 191i Taste in aome measure influenced by reflection* 
ii. 353. note. The foundation of a right and wrong in taste, ii. 364. 
Talte in the fine arts as well as in morals corrupted by voluptu* 
ousness, ii. 370. corrupted by love of riches, ii. 370. Taste never 
naturally bad or wrong, ii. 379. Aberrations from a true taste in 
the fine arts, ii. 367. 

Tautology, a blemish in writin^ii. 263. 

Teleroachus, an epic poem, iL 271. note. Censured, ii. 290. note. 

Temples, of ancient and modern virtuo in the gaidens of Stow, ii. 
357. 

Terence, censured, i. 409, &c. ii. 313. 

Terror, arises sometimes to its utmost height instantaneously, i. 108^ 
&c. a silent paasion, i. 399. Objects that strike terror have a fine 
effect in poetry and painting, ii. 265. The terror raised by tragedy 
explained, ii. 276. 

Theorem, general theorema agreeable, i. 177. 

ToL. II., 8 H 
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Time, past time expressed as present, i. 94^ &e. Natnral eompuUr 
tioD of time, i. 146, &c. Time explained, ii. 393. 

Titus Livitts. See Livy. 

Tone, df mind, ii. 376. 

Touch, in touching we feel an impreftion upon the organ of sense, iL 
377. 

Trachiniens, of Sopbocles censured, it. 312. 

Tragedy, the deepest tragedies are the most crowded, i. 362. iwlSr. 
The later English tragedies censured, i. 369. French tragedy ceo- 
aured, i. 371. note. 392. The Greek tragedy accompanied withmu# 
aicai notes to ascertain the pronunciation, ii. 72. Tragedy, ch. 
XXU. in what respect it difTen from an epic poem, ii. 271. distin- 
guished into pathetic^ and moral, ii. 272. its good ejects, ii. 27S. 
compared with the epic aa to the subjects proper for each» i^. 274. 
how fiir it may borrow from history, ii. 280. rul^for dividiDg it into 
acts, ii. 281. double plot in it, ii. 291. admits not violent action or 
aupematura) events* li. 293. its ori|^in, ii. 303. Ancient tragedy a 
continued representation without mterruption» ii. 304. Congtitu* 
tion of the modem drama, ii. 304. 

Tragicomedy, ii. 292. 

Trees, the best manner of plaeinf;> them, ii. 325. 

Triangle, equilateral, its beauty, 1. 176. 

Tribrachys, ii. 132. 

Trochsus, ii. 132. 

Tropes, cb« XX, 

Ugliness, proper and figurative, ii. 385. 
Unbounded prospect disagreeable, i- 244. note. 
Uniformity of the operations of nature, i. 269, &c. Uniformity apt tb 
disg^isi by excess, i. 176. Uniformity and varietv, ch. IX. conspi- 

3UOUS in the works of nature, i. 273. The melody of the verse 
ught to be uniform where the things described are uniform, iL 
105. Uniformity defined, ii. 386. 
Unity, the three unities, ch. XXIIL of actions, ii. 298, &e. Unity of 
taction in a picture, ii. 301. of time and of place, ii. 301, 8tc. ([ci- 
ties of time and of place not required in an epic poem, ii. §02. 
Strictly observed in the Greek tragedy, ii. 304. Unity of plaoe in 
the ancient drama, li. 311. Unities of place and time ought to be 
strictly observed in each act of a modem play, ii« 315. Whe^n 
the unity of a garden consists, ii. 322. 
Unumquodiiue eodem mOflo diuolvUur gjto coKgatvm etf, i. 246. 

Vanity, a disagreeable passion, i. 102. always appears mean, i. 293. 

Variety, distinguished from novelty, i. 223. Variety, ch. IX. Varie- 
ty in pictures, i. 265. conspicuous in the works of nature, 1. 273. 
in gardening, ii. 331. 

Veracity of our senses, i. 85. «>% 

Verb, active and passive* ii. 35. 

Verbal antithesis, defined, i. 320. ii. 24. 

V ersailles, gardens of, ii. 328. 

Verse, distinguished from prosci^ ii. 73. Sapphic ver^e extremely me- 
lodious, ii. 76. Iambic less 40, ii. 76. Structure of an hexameter 
line, ii. 79. Structure of English heroic verse, ii 80. note. Bp^ &e. 
118. English monosyllables ttrbitrary as to quantity, ii. 90^ fing* 
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lish heroic linet disttaeuiahed into ft>ur sorts» li. 90. 110. they hw 
a due OMZture of uniiormity aiid variety, ii. 118. En|^Uih rbyme 
compared with blapk verte, ii. 118. Rules for composing' each, ii. 
119. Latin hexameter compared with English rhyme, ii. 132. com^ 
pared with blank verse^ iL 122. French heroic Terse compared 
with hexameter and rh3rme, ii. 122. The English language incapa- 
ble of the melody of bexameter Terse, ii. 124. ^or what subject 
is rhyme proper, ii. 127, &c. Melody of rhyme, ii. 12r. Bhyme 
necessary to French verse, ii. 128. Melody of verse is so enchant- 

. ing as to draw a veil over gross imperfections, ii. 130. Verses 
composed in the shape of an axe or an egg, ii..32r. 

Violent action, ought to be excluded from the sti^» ii. 293. # 

Vii^^il, censured K>r want of connexion, i. 37. his verse extremely 
melodious, ii. 76, his versification criticised, ii. 86. censured U* 
131.249.255.259.282. 

Vir^l travettie, characterised, i. 300. 

Virtue, the pleasures of virtue never deca^, i. 339. 

Vision, the largest and smUlest angle of vis'ion, i. 153. ' 

Voltaire, censured, ii. 243. 281. 285. 

Voluntary signs of passion, L 347. 

Voluptuousness tends to vitiate our taste, ii. 370. 

Vowels, ii. 7, &c. 

Walk, in a garden, whether it ought to be straight or waving, ii. 328. 
Artifi<;ial walk elevated above the pUin, ii. 329. 

Wall, that is not perpendicular occasions an uneasy feeling, L 156. 

WaterfaU, i. 156. 215. 

Water-god, statue of, pouring out water» ii. 358. 

Way of the World, censured, ii. 301. the unities of place and time 
strictly observed in it, ii. 316. 

Will, how far our train of perceptions can be rej^ulated by it» 1. 30. 
253. 257. determined by desire, i. 158. 

Windows, their proportion, ii. 337. double row, ii. 347. 

Winter garden, ii. 330. 

Wish, distinguished from desire, i. 48. 

Wit, defined, i. 33. 311. seldom united with judgment, i. 33. but ge- 
nerally with memory, i. 33. not concordant with grandeur, i. 250. 
Wit, ch. XIII. Wit in sounds, I 325. Wit in architecture, ii. 356. 

W#nder, instantaneous, i. 109. decays suddenly, i. 112. Wonders and 
prodigies find ready credit with the vulgar, i. 144. Wonder de- 
fined, i. 218. studied in Chinese gardens, ii. 333. 

Words, rules for coining words, i. 55* note. PUy of words, i. 413, 
&c. Jingle of words, i. 415. Words considered with respect to 
their sound, ii. 9. Words of different languages compared, ii. 10. 
What are their best arrangement in a period, ii. 15. A conjunc- 
tion or disjunction in the members of the thought ought to be imi- 
tated in the expression, ii. 21. 27. Words exjpressing things con- 
nected ought to be placed as near together as' possible, ii. 47, &c. 
In what part of a sentence doth a word make the greatest figure, 
ii. i^. Words acquire *a beauty from their meaning, ii. 64. 220. 
Some words make an impression resembling that of their meaning, 
ii. 65. The words ought to accord with the sentiment, i. 365. 399. 
402. ii. 21. 251. A word is often redoubled to. add force to the ex- 
pression, i. 402. ii. 259. Sec Language. 
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Writing', a sttVject intended for anrasement may be hif liljr ornunent- 
tdf i. 378. A grand aubject appears beat in a plain dr^, i. 279. 

Youth, requires more rariety of amusement than old age, i. 354.' 
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